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The Population of Upper Canada, according to 
the returns made by the different town-clerks in 
,1821, amounted to 122,716 souls. But, as some 
of these returns, particularly for the new town- 
ships, were not complete, and as a ("great number 
of emigrants have since arrived/ in the country, it 
is likely that there are now J60,000 souls in the 
Province, exclusive of the Indians and the mill* 
^ tary. /In 1783, the number of whites in Uppet 
V ^ Canada athounted to no more than 10,000^^ 

It is very remarkable, that although the present 
population of this fine Province is composed of 
emigrants from almost every European nation, 
and from every State of North America, there * 
should be so little difference in their manners, cus- 
toms, and habits of life. Germans, Hollanders, 

French, English, Scotch, and Irish, after a few 
Vol. II. B 






10 REMARK^ABL]^ A^gSIMILATION 



years' residence in Canada, forget their national 
customs and peculiarities, and become, in almost 
every particular, entirely assimilated to the people 
of America. 

These emigrants^ having generally been of the 
lowest class of. society in their respective coun- 
tries, — and Consequently mere cyphers except in 
their own immediate sphere,— ^ias soon as they arrive ; 
in Canada, begin to assume an appearance of im-^ 
portance) and to be quite ashamed of their former 
iina^suming manners and native customs. The 
most absurd notions of equality and independence 
take instant possession of their vertiginous and 
unreflecting minds. As they travel through the 
Province and mingle with its inhabitants, they 
Jiear the dialects and peculiarities of their respec- 
tive nations decried and ridiculed, while those of 
jdimerica, both Republican and Monarchical, are 
invariably defended and extolled. The first, and, 
AS they conceive it, the most essential study in 
.which they can engage in this new state of exist- 
ence, is therefore to imitate every thing Ame- 
rican ; and so successful are they in their endea- 
vours to copy the example of those by whom they 
are surrounded, that, before they have spent a 
single season in the Province, they exhibit the 
most ludicrous specimens of ignorance and aJSec- 
jtation that this or any other country can produce. 
Not a single trace of native simplicity or of native 
inanners remains. Every thing must give place to 
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the influence of example ; and American vanity 
must be ingrafted on the stock of foreign fliflB- 
dence. No magpie was ever more assiduous in 
mimicking his music-master^ than these imported 
mock-birds are in copying the fashionable slang of 
their immaculate neighbours. They are indefatigable 
in acquiring a knowledge of the rights of man, the 

JUST PRINCIPLES OF EQUALITY, and THE TRUE NATURE 

OF INDEPENDENCE, and, in a word, of every thing 
irvhich characterises an American; and thus they 
quickly become divested of common manners, and 
common civility, and not unfrequently of common 
honesty too,— indeed, this latl^er virtuous quality is 
rather uncommon on this side 6f the Western Ocean. 
Zt has often afforded me i^uch merriment to witness 
half a dozen Irish mountainers or Scotch 'High- 
landers, — who, in their native country had seldom, 
except *^on some high festival of once a year," sat 
down to a more luxurious meal than ^^ Murphies" 
and buttermilk, or to an oaten cake and porridge, 
— surrounding a table in Canada which groaned 
beneath the weight of a profusion of sweetmeats 
and fine fruits, and *^ doing the honours" with all 
the^oliteness of newly-elected Aldermen. 
. Shortly after my arrival in the country^ and at 
a period therefore when every thing was calci^- 
lated to make the deepest impression on my mind, 
I was eye and ear- witness to a scene of this sort, 
and noted down the whole of the table-talk^ to 
furnish you with the means of half an hour's amuse- 
fnentr some time, when you are not otherwise more 
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1^ I>BL£CTABUB ftPSCIMEN OF 

profitably employed. The place in which it oc- 
curred was a hotel in the London District ; and i 
the company consisted of three Irishmen, a'Scotch- ' 
man, a true-born Yorkshireman, and a fuU-hlooded 
Yankee.! When dinner was announced, the whole 
party took their seats sansceremonie. Mr. A., Mr.B. 
land Mr. C, for^such were the initials of our coun- 
trymen^s sirnames, took their seats on one side of 
the table, while Jonathan, Sawney, and John Bull 
occupied the other, leaving no one for the head or 
foot. The dinner consisted of a young roasted pig, 
a. pair of boiled chickens, some cold beef, apple- 
pies, and gooseberry- tarts, , with tea, and cakes of 
various cl^scriptionB, ^c. &c. 

Mr. A. was requested to dissect the young pig, 
and Mr. B. the chickens) 

Mr. A. — Gentlemen, will you grant me the 
permission to do myself the felicity of helping you 
to some fresh pork ? 

Mr. C. — If you'll be condescending enough to 
give me a piece, I'll be under many obligations to 
you. Sir. 

A.— 'Pray , what piece will you have. Sir ?. 

C. — A bit of the flitch, if you have no objection. 

This put Mr. A. to the utmost stretch of his 
knowledge, as he had not yet taken off either legs 
or wings ; but, after turning the pig up and down 
half a dozen times, he placed it on its back, and, 
with a good deal of address, succeeded in taking 
out a well-shaped flitch^ and placing it on Mr. C.'s 
plate, — not, however, before he had dashed a 
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CAT^ABIAN TABLE-TALK/ , 13 

moderate portion of gravy in the Yorkshireman^s 
face, who, with more real politeness than the 
others would have exhibited in similar circum- 
stances, quietly drew his handkerchief across his 
eyes, and, as a poet would say, ^* smiled, like an 
April-day,'' through his tears. 

Mr;- A., to make amends for his faux pas ^ next 
addreaied himself with great politeness to John 
Bull, and begged to know if he would he helped 
to some of the pork. 

^ Noa ! Noa !" cried the Yorkshireman ; " I'll 
^^ be troublesome to Mr, B. for a small morsel of 
*^ them there stewed hens of his !" 

Mr. B. — What part will you take, Sir ? 
York. — ^The forer^Aoi/cfer, Sir, if you have no 
objection. . 

Mr. B. helped him to the collar-bone ; though 
it was very evident, that poor John Bull wished 
for a much more substantial joint. 

The^ Scot's turn came next, Mr. A. requesting 
to know if he would he after helping him ? 

** I'll have a ham of your wee pig," said Saw- 
ney, with the utmost impatience ; while he retiched 
his plate across the table with his left hand, his 
elbow resting in the interim on the cold beef? 

All this time, the Yankee, regardless of cere- 
mony, was feasting himself on the beef and apple- 
pye. Mr.^, when every one else was helped, 
and brother Jonathan had nearly finished his din- 
ner^ asked hrni to take a small piece of a kin ; 
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14 BELEOT ABL^ ^PECIMi^N OF 

and, without waiting for a reply, desired to know 
what part he would pitch upon^} 

^^ I calculate," said the Columbian, "that I'll 
" take the breast, with a amall bit of. the sole.'' 

Mr/B. gave him the breast; and then, cutting 
oiF one of the feet at the lower joint, laid it on 
his plate, with " There, my sieate fellow^ there is 
" sohy and /upper, and all ; and a delicate morsel it 
" is for a gentleman of your portly appearance !" 

Jonathan, provoked with the ignorant loquacity . 
of his pragmatical companions, and accustomed to . 
help himself, stuck his fork into the chicken that yet^ 
remained untouched, and removed it to his plate.. 
When he ha^jjielped himself to as much of it as 
he wished, he very coolly restored it to the dish, 
and, holding up a part of the sole on the point of 

his fork, informed Mr. B., f^ There, d you ! 

" there's the sole of a chicken I y 

*^ Upon my should and I believe you," replied , 
/Pat; " for it looks as if it had seen a. good 4ct>le of i 
" service on the claggy roads of Canada. But you 
*^ must excuse me. Sir ; for in swate Ireland, the \ 
^^,hms, as well as the mins, instead of carrying'^ 
*' their sQles in their bellies, make their soles carry ' 
"them."/ 

The pies and tarts were next handed about ; 
after the due demolition of which, tea-drinking 
commenced, and Mr. A. thus addressed Mr. B. 

** Will you permit me to be after spelling you 
" out a cup of the tay? It's a delightful thing 
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CANADIAN TABLE-TALK. 15 

*^ after a hearty dinner ; and, I guess, if it were 
^^ not for it, myseU would be under the sdd half a 
^^ dozen years before I came to America :'' — though, \ 
if the truth were known, I dare say we should find* 
that he never tasted of the " cups which cheer but 
not inebriate," previous to his arrival in Canada, 
and was as little acquainted with the. use of tea as 
the Highlander, who, when he was enrolled in a 
regiment, and came for his allowance? of coffee j 
refused to be content with " the wish -wash,'' and 
desired that he might " have a goodly portion of 
the grains to eat," as they bore a greater resem- 
blance to his " crowdy*"/ 

The conversation now turned ' on the rate ot 

• Mechanics^ wages j for Mr. A. and Mr. B. w^ere 

Tailors by profession, and cbnsequently interested 

in thfe subject. /Honest John Bull, who alone 

I remained as unaffected in his manners and deport- 

\ n^ent, and in his speech also, as on the day when' 

}he departed from his native Hull, was no greaf 

lover of Canada, or at least of its inhabitants* He* 

•therefore ^utly maintained, "that men were' 

paid no better in America, than in Ould Hing- 

land; notwithstanding all the fuss that was madb 

^^ about 'fortune -making in the New World, and 

: *^ such hironical stuff.") 

.V':^^^ C. replied, ** I calculate,''-^foir they all by 

/ this time had acquired the habits a{ calculating and* 

I guessingy though in reality fresh as imported a few 

months before, — " I calculate, Mr. Englishman^ 

" that you are a little too fast there ; for, to mjr 
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16 AN IRISH EMIGRANT. 

" own sartan knowledge, them there jontlemen^x 
^' I mean Mr. A. and Mr. B., have this day beeW 

offered fifty shillings a week, and their boardy 

washing, and lodging, — and all that, at Mr. Roger 
" O'Flanaghan's, the master-taylor, as honest a 
^' jantleman as ever padded a shoulder or flattened 
*^ a seam.'y 

The valorous knights of the needle being asked^ 
Why they did not accept so liberal an offer? an- 
swered with the utmost sang froid, " that oa 
*^ inspecting the bed-rooms in which they were to 
</ lie, they found one of them uncarpetec^, and the 
*^ other without either basin, wash-hand stand, or 
" dressing-table." 

After this, a variety of other subjects occupied 
the attention of the company, among the most 
prominent of which was, ** the propriety of admit- 
ting EX-PARTE and circumstantial evidence in cases : 
of life and deathj*y The Scotchman contended for 
the principle, and our more enlightened country- 
men against it : While John Bull and brother Jona- 
than, totally uninterested, having never thought 
of putting their necks in danger, withdrew to 
another apartment, convinced that they had at 
least strong circumstantial evidence of the imper- 
tinent vanity of our countrymen. 
.,.0f all vapid coxcombs upon earth, an Irish emi- 
grant without education is the most intolerable, 
the least amiable, and the most preposterous : A 
perfect model of affectation ! You must recollect, 
however, that I speak only of the lowest classes* 
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In their persons the Upper Canadians are tall, 
»^light^ and not badly proportioned. The men, 
though in their complexions, little fairer than their 
Indian neighbours, are nevertheless not ordinary. 
Their features are generally good, but entirely 
void of intelligence and expression. Inured to 
hardships from their infancy, ai^d always accus- 
tomed to labour in the open air, they arc; strong, 
athletic, and active. In their dress, they differ 
little from the English, except- that the lower 
class, — for there are two distinct classes in the 
country, — invariably wear long loo^e pantaloons, 
instead of small-clothes. 

The women are in general above the ipiddle 
size, slight, but not elegantly formed. Their com- - 
plexion is perfectly sallow ; and, though some of 
them are possessed of the finest black eyes, they 
cian boast of very few of those irresistible charms 
iBvhich captivate the heart and enslave the affec- 
tions. They marry while yet children ; and, fre- 
quently before they attain to 30 y«ars, exhibit 
many symptoms of old age. Even at 25> and 
sometimes prior to that period, they have hn ema- 
ciated and dejected look. Their conversation, — if 
they may be said to converse at all,— is seldom in- 
teresting, never sprightly, and tends little to atone 
for the almost total absence of personal attractions. 
They early become martyrs to the tooth-ache, 
Mrhich greatly disfigures them. \ Scarcely a female 
of 20 yeary old can be found in the country, one- 
half of whos^ teeth are not entirely destroyed and 



the other half rapidly deca3^ng'. They are also 
very commonly subject to swellings of the neck; 
usually called goitres* This unpleasant malady 
is said to have its origin in the frequent use of 
snow-water ; but as the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries which lie nearest, to the Glaciers^ drink no 
other water, and yet are not afflicted with these 
violent tumours, it does not seem right to fix upon 
that aji the cause. 

Guthrie says, the people of Naples, of the 
Island of Sumatra, of Putna, and Purnea in the 
£ast Indies, where snow is entirely unknown, are 
much subject to goitres. This being the case, it 
IS quite evident, that the disease must be attributed 
to some other cause. Many people think, that the 
water in Canada, as well as that of the countries 
mentioned by Guthrie, is impregnated with cer- 
tain deleterious particles, which engender the goi-* 
tres. This theory is, however, equally liable to 
refutation ; for if water were in any wise the cause, 
m^Xi^ who in Canada drink four times as much 
water as women, would also be afflicted with the 
same disease,— which is not by any means the fact; 
You must, therefore, if you are at all curious to 
know the origin of this complaint, apply to some 
person of more competent judgment than your 
ciorrespondent.t I have only further to remark, 

t On this iubject I quote with approbation the subjoined just 
remftrka flrora Professor Dwight's Travels: 

<* There is another disease^ which is unquestionably owing to 
the nature of this country^ and not merely td the recency of it^ 
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that the neok »wellft to a prodigious size, bat 
without producing any, pain^ or other unpleasant 

settlement. This is what is called in Switzerland the gmtres, or 
the hernia gutiuris. By the Honourable Uriah Tracy, late a 
senator of the United States from Connecticut, I am informed, 
that this disease is found to some extent throughout a great porlf 
of the regions lying North of the Ohio and West of the Alleghany 
mountains. Mr. Tracy was employed by the American govern-' 
ment on a mission of importance, which required him to make a 
tour throughout a large extent of this country. Accordingly he 
passed through Pennsylvania, by the way of Pittsburgh and 
Presque Isl^, and thence, crossing Lake Erie, proceeded to De< 
troit. FrcMn this place' he went to Michilimackinift^ and thence 
to Liake SuparicH*. PVom Michilimackinac he returned to Buffidoer 
Creek, and took the great western road to Albany. In this excarw 
sion he found the goitres existiiig in the older settlements mOTe> 
in the neweir less frequently, but actually existing at different 
distances throughout the whole region. Several other gentlemco 
baye confirmed the accovtiit' of Mr. Tracy. That the disease 
exists fixMn Utiea to Buffaloe is, I think, certain; probably not in 
every township, but in such a manner as to indicate that it is 
incident to the country at large, and has a foundation in its nature 
and circumstances. When I was at Paris, in this year'1799> tfe<»« 
were in the parish of Clinton but two ^milieB affected with it In 
these families, however, and most others where it has been for a 
number of years, it seized on several of the members. At the 
North end of the bridge, which crosses the Mohawk from Utica; 
there was, in the year 1799> a family within the township of 
Deerfield, consisting of ten or eleven persons, every one of whouQ 
as I was informec^ had the goitres. 

^' Persons afflicted with diis disease have, as is well knowii> 
swellings of the neck, rising indifferently in front or at the sides ; 
and, when they become large, extending throughout die anterior 
half. These swellings are of all sizes, fVom the slightest protu* 
berance to that of a quart bowl; and are attended with stifihess 
of the neck, a alight degree of continual p£un,. and frequently a 
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effect except that of disfiguring and discomforting 
the patient. 

In Upper Canada^ there are only two classes of 
society. The First is composed of professional 
men^ merchants^ civil and military officers, and 
the members of the Provincial Parliament: The 

depression of spirits. The sufferings of the patient are increased 
by a cold, and by almost every other infirmity. Women are 
more frequently and more severely afflicted with this disease than 
men^ feeble than vigorous persons, and children than adults. In the 
higher degrees it becomes a painful deformity^ not only as an 
imnatural protuberance^ but by imparting a disagreeable Qa$t to 
th^ features^ particularly to the eyes. When the patient conti- 
nues in the same place, and in the same habits of living by which 
it WHS produced, it generally increases ; but if he removes to a 
part T>f the country where it is unknown^ it not unconmionly 
decreases^ and sometimes disappears, 

' '' The existence of this disease, throughout so great an extent 
of country, is, I believe, unexampled in the world. Should it 
spread very generally among the inhabitants of this region, it 
must hereafter affect many millions of the human race. When 
we consider the magnitude of this fact, and remember, that the 
disease in its higher stages is hitherto incurable, it becomes a 
very serious evil. It is to be hoped, that the same good Provi- 
dence, which has so lately and so wonderfully dissipated the 
terrors of the small 'pox, by the discovery of the vaccine inocula- 
tion, will also disclose a remedy for the melancholy disease unddr 
consideration. 

'' Distressing, however, as this disorder seems to a stranger, 
the inhabitants appear already to r^ard it with abated apprehen- 
sions, and to be approximating in their views of it towards indif- 
ference. An intelligent and respectable lady in Pittsburgh was 
asked by Mr. Tracy, whether it existed in her family : she said, 
she presumed it did not The children were then called up and 
examined, and five of them were found to be affected with iU" 
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Skcond, of farmers, mechanics, and labourers, who 
associate together on all occasiions without any 
distinction. 

The First Class dress exactly in the same Way 
as the people of England ; but the men are much 
less intelligent, and the women not so refined in 
their manners. They are fond of public assemblies, 
but seem to have no relish for small social parties. 
In the Winter, which is the only season for visit- 
ing in the Canadas, subscription-balls are very pre-* 
v^lent. For this purpose every respectable tavern 
in the country, how destitute soever of accommoda- 
tions it may be in other respects, is always pro- 
vided with an extensive ball-room. Stewards 
are appointed either for the night or for the sea- 
son : It is their province to send tickets of admis- 
nion to the different subscribers, to give orders for 
the accommodations, attend to the suitable decor- 
ation of the house, and collect the amount of sub- 
scriptions for which the proprietor of the hotel 
always considers them accountable. A gentle- 
man^s subscription is generally about five dollars : 
The ladies never pay any thing. For this sum you 
are entitled to bring with you a partner and ser- 
▼ant, and to be supplied with wine and other 
liquors, with tea and supper for yourself and your 
&ir companion. The company, whether strangers 
or otherwise, are admitted on producing their tic- 
kets, without a^y introduction ; and until dancing 
commences, a solemn stillness reigns around. The 
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^^uilem^n sH on qne side of the room^ and the 

ladie$ on the othiBl' J' 

• • »■ . 

And front to front the banner'd hosts combine^ 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line. 

A line of deniarcation appears to be drawn be- 
tween them, over which one wculd suppose it were 
high treason to pass, or to throw even a sentiment. 
Bpth parties maintain an obstinate silence, and 
appear as cautious of trespassing beyond the ima- 
ginary landmark whioh divides their respective 
domains, as if the pass was guarded by rattle- 
snakes. When the order for dancing is given, the 
gentlemen signify their willingness, , but not their 
wish^ to take a partner, by awkwardly placing 
l^mselves vis-a-vis to their fair antagonists, and 
making a sort of bow so stiff, that, as the head 
dowly inclines towards the floor, you imagine 
you hear the spme a^d the marrow of the baok 
separating. 

. They seem to be very much attached to country- 
dances, and the ladies appear to vie with each 
other only in the introduction of the most diflBcult 
figures. They dance very few steps, and these 
indifferently ; but they are deeply skilled in all the 
bon ion of right and left, six hands round, and down 
the middle. When supper is announced, each 
gentleman leads his partner to the supper-table, and 
immediately returns into the ball-room ; where they 
all wait till the ladies have finished their repast, 
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after which they exchange apartments^ and the gen- 
tlemen sup. undismayed by female preseiiee^ After 
supper, dancing recommences, aijd seldom termi- 
nates before the shades of night are dispersed, and 
" fair Aurora wakes the morn." 

Men of the first cla^s in Canada, though, with 
exceedingly few exceptions, of mean origin,^— the 
greater number of them having acquired fortunes 
in the country from very low beginnings^ — assume 
quite a genteel appearance, and are very little 
inferior to country gentlemen in England, either 
jn look or address. But the women of a similar 
class have, for the most part, allowed their for- 
tunes greatly to outstrip their minds and persons 
in improvement. That graceful and dignified car- 
riage, — that polite and fascinatibg address,— that 
fiemeanour, " nor bashful nor obtrusive,"— which 
so eminently mark the lady of family in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are no. where to be witnessed 
in the females of America.. A concurrence of for- 
tuitous events may greatly change the appearance 
•of man, but it has by no means the same effect on 
ivoman. When once the female character is deter- 
mined, it is determined for life; and, through 
«very subsequent vicissitude and change, she con- 
tinues to exhibit in her every look and gesture a 
something, that cs^rries the mind unerringly back 
to her real origin, and furnishes a most accurate 
scale of her pretensions to distinction. The idea 
-of Dr. Johnson, that; '^the born gentlewoman'' 
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mety be distitigHished among' ten thousand females^ 
is ndt the Jeast striking proof of that sage's pro- 
found judgment and excellent understanding. 

It is really wonderful, to observe what an effect 
appearances produce on the mitid, and how greatly 
they influence the conduct. Whenever I had the 
pleasure of mingling in respectable female society 
on your side of the water, I always felt an irresist- 
ible disposition to use all the exertions in my power 
to render myself as agreeable as possible, to. each 
individual of the company. On such occasions, 
every faculty of my mind was called into exercise, 
and every word and sentiment duly weighed ere 
they were permitted to escape from my lips. The 
slightest failure in any point of etiquette afforded 
me matter of serious regret, and suffused my face 
with a tint, infinitely more propitious to the 
look than to the feelings. But, in this country, 
I could sit among the females of its best society 
with stoical indifference, and converse with the 
most perfect nonchalance^ regardless alike of gene- 
ral approbation and particular esteem. Among 
the females of my own country, I could scarcely 
forbear from considering myself in the society of 
beings of a superior order, to whom I owed the 
most respectful obeisance ; but among those of 
America, I regard myself as in the company of 
equals, who have nothing to expect from me but a 
respectful deference. The one commanded my 
respect, and it was cheerfully paid ; the other 
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seemed to demand it, and the demand was reluc- 
tantly heard. * In the one situation, slavery was 
delightful; but, in the other j freedom scarcely 
afforded content, 

I do not know, indeed, that the young ladies of 
Upper Canada are^ greatly inferior to those of 
England, in what are here commonly denominated, 
^' sicholastic acquirements." That few of them can 
boast of any extraordinary abilities, either natural 
or acquired, is certain ; but it is equally true, that 
the majority of them are decently, if not fashion- 
ably, educated. They appear, however, to have 
little taste for ii'eading, and to be averse to conver- 
sation, — whether from a want of materials, or 
from a native taciturnity, I cannot say. They will 
sit for hours in the company of gentlemen, withr 
out once interchanging a sentiment or manifesting 
the slightest interest in any conversation that may 
take place. A settled melancholy sits upon their 
countenances; ^ 

And^ stealing ofi a look at the big gloom^ 

the men very soon partake of the same glumpishhes^ 
which renders a mixed company in Canada a most 
excellent occasion, for those who, under any cir-' 
cumstances, would find it difficult to preserve such 
imperturbable gravity, to exercise their risible fa- 
culties. You might as well attempt to reverse the 
order of nature, by commanding the sun or moon 
to stand still, as attempt to extort a smile from 
Vol. II. ' C 
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their countenances by the brittiancy of your wit or, 
the point of your satire. And yet^ I am told, when 
ejnaneipated from the frightful presence of mon^ 
they can converse with volubility, 

And laugh> forgetfal of the noon«tide hour. 

His presence impoi^s upon them an awful restraint, 
freezes the genial current of the soul^ and renders 
them^ during his intrusion, tnere inanimate specta- 
tors of his actions. 

As fortune is a matter of little, if any, consider- 
ation in Canada, and as parents seldom impose 
restraints on the inclinations of their children, men 
and women marry at an early age. A female who 
has the misfortune to attain her twenty-fifth yean 
without having bowed before the hymeneal altar, - 
is generally considered as having passed the zenith^ 
of her glory, and no longer entitled to any marked 
attentions from the other sex. At this period of 
life, most Canadian^ women see themselves sur- 
rounded by a numerou3 family of children ; and, 
to say the truth, the fair sex are so highly prized 
in every part of America^ that an old ma:id is a 
rara avis in terns, a delicacy of which few manr 
sions can make their boast. If it had not been for 
the importation of our English Dictionaries, the 
very term would searcely have been known in the 
Ganadaff. The high ei^Eeem in which females are 
held in these Provinces, may be easily accounted 
for: A comfortable maintenance for a family 
is fairly within the reach of every industrious 
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man ; and a life of lonely celibacy j in a country 
to tMnly inhiabited, ma^ not only he Miended 
with innumerable inconveniencies^ but witb a total 
deprivation of social intercour^ and domeetie 
i^tijoynaent. The con$!sequence is, that every inaii> 
when he has attained hid twenty-first year, resolves 
on taking to himself a wife, and thus ridding Mfk^ 
tdf of the cares .of the world/ The number of 
male emigrants^ who annually arrive in every pa^t 
of America, on a moderate calculution, iis, to that 
of females, as three are to one. Women are there^- 
fore a scarce commodity in the Canadian market ; 
a^d the iscarcity of aiiy article^ to use a mercantile 
phm[sl^ n<Btees»arily enha,nces its value, and sometimes 
itcreMei the demand. The women in Canada, ihet^e^ 
fofe, though inti^inaically at least 16 per oent. below 
cHir ftrir countrywomen, are more highly pri zed, and , 
in«ch tooM eagerljr dought; after. fThough stsldotn '^ 
ex^pt from dalumny while unmiurried, th^y ure 
said to make good wives to. indjdgent hus^tiid^, 
who have no objections to^allow their nei^[hours 
a participation in their affections. Indeed, it is 
thought rather derogatory from the exalted notions 
of liberty, which every American, both under a 
Republic and under a Monarchy^ imbibes with his 
mother's milk, to tie down the affections to any 
single object. Universal Love, as well as Uni- 
versal Suffrage, is, in America, the order 
of the day ; and heaven have mercy on the man 
who is married, and is not willing to recognize this 
as sound doctrine! His head and heart will fre- 

c,.2 ^ 
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quently ache, and his eyes be often red with weep- 
ing. A certain noble Lord once gave it as his 
opinion, that the ladies of a certain nation appeared 
to be all virtuous, and yet were all unchaste. Had 
his Lordship been acquainted with America, he 
would have known a certain noble colony to which 
the remark would be much more applicable. 

Gentlemen in Canada appear to be much ad- 
dicted to drinking. Card- playing, and horse-racing, 
are their principal amusements. In the country 
parts of the Province, they are in the habit of 
assembling in parties at the taverns, where they 
gamble pretty highly, and drink very immode- 
rately, seldom returning home without being com- 
pletely into:^icated. They are very partial to 
Jamaica spirits, brandy, shrub, and peppermint ; 
and do not often use wine or punchy Grog, 
and the unadulterated aqua vitie, are their commpn 
•drink; and of these they freely partake at all hours 
of the day and night. 
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In my preceding letter I brought you acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the Higher 
Class in Canadian Society, and I purpose now to 
introduce you' to a knowledge of those of the 
liOWER, or what would, in more civilized regions,. 
be called the Middle Class. But, in doing this, 
I feel that I shall require your most charitable con- 
sideration, which, under my circumstances, you 
will not refuse to extend, and which will com- 
pletely exonerate me from the very semblance of 
the charge contained in the often-quoted couplet, 

Immodest words admit of no defence^ 
• For want of decency is want of sense. 

If I assure you, that this class of Canadians are 
exceedingly gross in their manners, and generally 
addicted to low and obscene conversation, I con- 
vey to you a vague and inadequate idea of the 
people. But when I give you a few common 
examples of their vicious habits and discourse, 
divested as far as possible of their most offensive 

c3 
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accompanimentSjf I leave you to form a tolerably 
correct ei^timate of the state of society from the 
remainder. 

Having thus anticipated the blame of which 
many well-meaning individuals might, if I had 
made no apology for the introduction of objec- 
tioi:iable phrases, have thought me deserving, I will 
UiO w proceed to present y ou with a picture of the 

t The following passage from that polite schola;*^ Bishop Hurd^ 
would serve pevhaps for my exculpation in the minds of many 
ilForthy persons^ had I related several of the circumstances^ to 
which I here briefly allude^ in all their native amplitude of ex- 
pression. But I prefer an error on the safe and moral side of^ the 
question. 

AAer expressing himself in terms of reprobation at " the ha- 
roour" then prevalent in England^ which " had gone far towards 
unnerving the noblest modern language^ and effeminating the 
public taste/' the Bishop adds : '' This was not a little forwarded 
by, what generally makes its appearance at the same time> a kind 
of feminine curiosity in the choice of words; cautiously avoiding 
and reprobating all such (which were not seldom the most ex- 
pressive) as had been profaned by a too vulgar use, or had suf- 
fered the touch of some other accidental taint This ran us into 
periphrases and general expression ;— the peculiar b^e o£ every 
polished language. Whereas the rhetorician's judgment here 
again should direct us : In certain situations all kinds of words are 
verff goody except those which are qf an immodest cast. For some^ 
times it is necessary to use low and vulgar terms : And those words 
which to polite and cultivated minds appear corrupt and mean, are 
uttered with the utmost propriety when occasion requires. Which 
seems borrowed from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, / declare that 
every part of speech, C though it he mean, vulgar, Jilthy, or containing 
ofiy other cause of offence, J by which is intended to be denoted any 
body or action whatever, will claim for itself an appropriate situation 
in discourse" 
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lower class of Canadkins^ as accurate as I can pos- 
sibly make it. You may rest assured, that^ for the 
sake of my own feelings as well as yodrs, I can 
have no desire to overcharge it ; while at the same 
ttme it may be requisite to inform you^ that the 
perfect abhorrence created in my mind^ by the 
actual sight of much that I am going to relate, 
will equally prevent me from^ extenuating the cri- 
minality of the Canadians, and from bespeaking 
any improper indulgence for myself. 

The S£€oi<^D or Lower Class do not differ very 
materially in their customs and manners from the 
higher class. They are, however, less intelligent 
ancl more inquisitive. They also marry when very 
young. By a provincial statute, the father is 
entitled to the labours of his son until he attains 
his twenty-first year, at which period he considers 
himself free from parental authority. The women 
of the class of which I am now spealcing, are very 
poorly educated, greatly addicted to^pjeasure, and 
extravagantly fond of dress. They are remark- 
ably cleanly in every thing which relates to their 
kouses^ but negligent of their persons, unless when 
diKened out for visiting. Perhaps no people in 
the world, secluded as they are from the society 
of strangers, are so much attached to gaudy ap- 
parel. If the produce of their husbands' or fathers' 
labours^ or the influence of their own personal 
charms, — to say no more, — can produce them a 
splendid ward-robe, they will have it. It is really 
laughable to witness the taste which they display 
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in arranging; the various articles that compose their 
dredS; r A Black silk gown trimmed wHh pink or 
green ribbon, a pair of garter-blup worsted stock-; 
ings, shoes that ne^ver knew the radiant powers ol^ 
of Dafand Martin^ muslin ruffs trimmed with azure, 
or soarlet, a bonnet of the finest lutestring or thei 
richest sarsnet, — these not unfrequently compose 
their riding-dress : For you must know, that thef 
humblest fille de chambre in the Province can boasti 
of her riding-dress. In travelling through thei 
country, you constantly meet ladies thus apparelled^ 
riding to market, probably with a bag of applear 
across the horse's withers, or a basket of eggs sus-| 
pended from the horn of the saddle. It is noi 
unusual thing to see a mother with an infant in, 
her arms, riding merrily along, as if she were wholly ,; 
unencumbered V* 

I have before observed, that they marry at an 
early period; but as there is something in their 
system of courtship, with which you may not be 
very intimately acquainted, I shall give you a brief 
sketch of it. Since it is a plan that is not practised 
in any part of Europe, with the exception of the 
principality of Wales, the developement may pro- 
bably cause you to suspect the integrity of your 
coiTespondent. I must therefore entreat you, as 
Brutus did the Romans, ^^ to believe me for mine 

« 

honour, and to have respect unto mine honour that 
you may believe." 

, I have already stated, that fortune is seldom 
the object of an American's pursuit. It is in fact 
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never spoken- of in any part of Cana<Ja,*-4if we 
except the few towns and villages- in* wfcich4he 
manners of Europe prevail over those of ' Atnerica. 
liP many • parts of the country, partieulalply' in 
the new settlements, the demand 'for womeh^ ill 
so great, that the father of what is termed a -spry 
fa«« frequently sells her to the highest bidder, ahd 
I sometimes obtains for her a valuable compensation. 
• But this is not general, anc( only occurs when a 
; number of suitors present themselves, the wealthi- 
est of whom, by ^^ greasing the father^ s paw y^^ ohiaijis 
' an ascendancy over his less ' fortunate competitors^^ 
You must not, however, infer from this, that the 
women here, as in Europe, are guided more by 
the advice of their ^parents, than by their own 
inclinations, in the selection of husbands. This 
would be a very erroneous inference ; for a Cana* 
dian fair one, when she attains the age of eighteen 
years, would as soon think of consulting the stars, 
as of soliciting the approbation of either father 
or mother to her matrimonial engagements. From 
that moment, she regards herself as independent, 
and capable of making her own choice. She there- 
fore acts entirely from the impulse of her own 
feelings. But until she is eighteen years old, she 
is considered by the father as his 6owa^flfe property, 
and he seldom consents to her union with any 
man, excepting under circumstances like those to 
which I have alluded. 

When a young man comes of age, he is no 
longer expected to remain an inmate of his father's 
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house ; but if he has occasion to make it his abode 
for a longer period, he is obliged to pay for board 
and lodging while unemployed ; and if he works^ 
h^ is regularly paid for his labour, like any other 
unconnected individual. It is very natural to sup* 
pose, that, when young men are thus peculiarly 
circumstanced, they must feel considerable anxiety 
to change their condition. Indeed, they are 
^arcely at liberty to act for themselves, ere they 
are bound in the bands of Hymen. In preparing 
for such a change, the erection of a house is an 
indispensable preliminary. When this is accom- 
plished, they immediately enter on all the cares 
and pleasures of a wedded life. 

Marriage, in Canada, is invariably a m;^tter of 
necessity and expedience, and not of mere choice 
or teste. The affections are seldom engaged, and 
it is indeed almost impossible that they should: 
For no sooher do the females of this country throw 
off the frock of childhood, and assume the import- 
ant looks and consequential attitudes of matri- 
monial candidates, than, like fresh-blown roses, 
tllf y are snatched from the parent stem, and pressed 
to tjife bosom of some waiting swain. It would be 
useless for a man to indulge a thought of any par- 
ticular female, before the very week in which he 
mteiids to marry : For every female of this class 
is bought up immediately on her appearance in the 
market. They are children to-day, women to- 
morrow^ wives the next day, and frequently 
mothers ere a week expires. 
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When a Caikadiaii aets out on a sparAing frdw^ 
ke is seldokm accompanied by any friend. Singly^ 
and without introduction, he*procee$ls to visit the 
fair one, on whom he entertains thoughts of bestow^ 
ing all his worldly goods. Qn arriving at the 
i;afiDSton of her father,, he introduces himself as a 
\ l>acheIor ; and, if he finds himself favourably 
' reeeived, convei'ses freely with the whole family 
until evening; at the approach of which, he is 
permitted a private interview with the yoiing 
lisdy. The object of this interview is not to make 
c^ ha^ty proposal of marriage, but to know if she 
«cn2? cimdescend to allow him to repeat his tdsit on 
tAa necfft or auy subsequent evening. If the lady 
is not {wreviously engaged, the prayer of his peti* 
t^on is not often rejected. When the appointed 
OYoning arrives, he appears, unattended as before, 
aiid is received with marked attention. All the 
^lelicacies of the season are furnished to greet his 
iretttrn. Until tea, he seldom has an opportunity 
of enjoying any conversation with his fair intended, 
^g ahe is busily employed in preparing the innu- 
merable articles which compose a Canadian ban- 
quet. Soon after tea, or — as they call the after- 
ndion repast — " supper," is over, the fam ily retire 
^t^ rest, leaving the hero and heroine in full pos- 
session of the supper-room, in which, for the con- 
venience of Sfuch visitors, a bed invariably occupies 
one corner. In this apartment they continue till 
morning. How they spend the night — whether in 
laying plants for the prosperity of their fqture pro- 
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geny — philosophising on the most approved method 
of ilicreasing the population — or inquiring into 
the origin of the passions^— I am not competent to 
say. One thing, however/ is certain : An adjourn- 
ment for a short time always takes place ; etad our 
hero goes home to pursue his usual avocations, 
promising to return at a particular time, provided 
they have been mutually satisfied with each other's 
conduct during the preceding night. 

At the first meeting of this kind, inquiry is made 
by the gentleman respecting the character and 
number of the lady's former lovers, and also con- 
cerning the causes which prevented her Union with 
any of them. If he- is satisfied on these matters^ ' 
another evening is appointed for the second meet- 
ing; but if the cause of dissatisfaction origitiQtes 
with the lady, she candidly informs him, that she 
cannot think of receiving him again in the capacity 
of a suitor. A different and more cruel line of 
conduct is pursued by the gentleman ; for if he is 
determined on visiting her no more, he departs 
without communicating his sentiments, resolved- 
^' to play least in sight" for the future. 

If there is a mutual agreement between them, 
they have two or ^ three further meetings of this 
kind ; after whion^tfiJieir love increases , he acquaints 
a neighbouring magistrate with his intention of 
leading his beloved to the altar : The magistrate 
signifies the same " to all whom it may concern," - , 
by fixing a written publication on the doors of 
all public places in their respective townships, pro- 
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vided no minkter of the Church of England resides 

within eighteen mttes of either of the parties. This 

publication, or ^^ publishment," as the Americans' 

call it, continues placarded for three sluccessive 

weeks ; at the expiration of which, if. no person 

. comes forward to make known any just cause or 

impediment why the parties may not be lawfully 

joined together in holy matrimony, they are 

solemnly declp^red, man and wife. 

From the preceding remarks on the conduct 
and character of the females of Canada, it is alto- 
gether likely that you will consider virtue as wholly 
extinct on this side of the Western. Ocean ; but 
you must regard^me as. speaking o^/^ generally , and 
not particularly. I think I have known raany 
respectable females in this country, who, if tli^y 
would not add lustre to the first circles in Europe, 
certainly would not derogate either from the intel- 
lectual or moral character of those who now move 
in such circles. The influence of climate may , 
unquestionably have some effect in forming the 
character, and determining the conduct, of women 
as well as of men. I am at the same time confi- 
dent, that the circumstances in which we are 
placed, and the examples of those by whom we 
are surrounded, have a still more powerful ten- . 
dency to render us either virtuous or vicious. I 
see thi» strikingly exemplified, whenever I con- 
trast the females of Ireland with those of Canada. 
In the former country, female virtue is estimated 
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abore every earthly consideration. It is valued 
above the world's worth, above all dignity end 
rank, and all extrinsic excellence ) and she who id 
foand withcnit it, though laden with princely titles 
and with princely wealth, and graced with all thfe 
charms of wit and beauty, is compelled to seclude 
herself for life from all honourable isociety, to veil 
her face and hang down her head even in the 
presence of her own femily, and, in a word, to 
relinquish all claims to private attention and pub- 
lic esteem, to present favour and future fame. And 
what are the consequences ? The Irish ladies are 
such as might naturally be expected, — such as have 
stamped a high and exalted character on the 
domestic ecotiomy of our country, and have ren- 
dered her in this respect the envy and admir- 
ation of the world. In Europe and America, and 
in every place where they are known, the daugfa-^ 
ters of Hibernia are regarded as the LucREtiAS of 
modern times,-^as the proud and honourable exem- 
' pltfications of the wise man's proverb: " She will 
do her husband good, and not evil, all the days of 
her life. She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness." 

Alas! what a melancholy contrast to this de- 
lightful picture does Canada present ! Here we 
find females who are destitute of virtue, as much 
respected, and as likely to make respectable alliances 
in the world, as if they were not merely its proud 
possessors, but its chaste and attentive guardians. 
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On this. subject, as well as on many others^ they 
differ widely from our inimitable poet : 

When lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 

What .art can wash her guilt away ? 

The dnly art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame from every eye. 
To give repentance to her lover. 

And wring his bospm, is — ^to die. 

Such a sentiment as this would in Canada be 
regarded merely as the wild effusion of some 
moralizing enthusiast, who paid more attention to 
the harmony of his numbers than to the calm con- 
sideration of his subject. It would in fact be 
esteemed as a senseless chimera, the creation of a 
disordered brain. It is to the prevalence of such 
opinions, more than to any overweening depravity 
of heart or influence of climate, that I am disposed 
to attribute the almost universal demoralization of 
the Canadian females in this class of society. I 
should be sorry, as I have already, observed, to 
insinuate, that there are no women of virtue on 
this side of the Atlantic ; but if there be a country 
\ in the universe, to which the too severe couplet of 
Pope is applicable even in a modified sense, it is 
Canada : 

Men some to business, some to pleasure take. 
But every woman is at heart a rake. 

It is not likely, if at all possible, that virtue 
con abound in any country in which the violation 
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of chastity is not considered a crime of the first 
magnitude. And so far is this from being the case 
in Upper Canada or in the United States^ that an 
unmarried female with a baby in her arms is as 
much respected, and as little obnoxious to public 
animadversion, as she would be, had she preserved 
her virtue with a Vestal's fidelity^ Every man in 
the country looks on women in the same point of 
view as the Poet did when he wrote the poem from 
which I have taken the above lines ; and the women 
being conscious in what light they are viewed, not 
unfrequently resolve to maintain the consistency of 
their established character. You will be inclined 
to doubt it ; but it is nevertheless an indubitable fact, 
that a Canadian female, particularly in the New 
Settlements, with two or three young ones, ready 
reared, is much more likely to form an advantageous 
alliance, than she who has had but one ; and that if 
her matrimonial prospects be compared with those 
of a poor solitary girl, who has no such strong title 
to the appellation of " mother," they will be found 
greatly superior. This, I believe, is principally 
owing to the high price of labour. A man who lias 
the good fortune to meet with a wife, who, on the 
morning of her marriage, presents him with a pair 
of thumping boys, considers that in a few years' 
time they will amply compensate him by their 
labours for the sacrifice which he makes of '' a few 
mistaken and absurd notions imported from some 
European Nunnery.". . 

It is a general maxim in Europe, that if a man 
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€loes . not marry for money, he marries for love ; 
but in this country very few marry under the 
imaiediate^ influence of either of these passions. 
CoDiSGiotts that ^^ it is not good for man to be alone/' 
paorfcicularly in the* wilds of America, the young 
C!imiidian becomes early fastened by whai are com-* 

monly called *^ the indissoluble chains of wedlock,^ 

_ .. •• ••••.'•■. 

To him^ however, they are not always " indissol*^ 
bl© ;" for either he or his wife generally finds means 
to unbind them ere a dozen moons have succeeded 
to their honey-moon. Scarcely a newspaper in 
any part of the country issues from the press, the 
columins of which are not graced with some such 
adyertisements an thia: 

• ■ "CAUTION. 

[ ^^ Whereas my wife, Bet&y Swiftfoot, alias 
the Widow Wild^ has wantonly eloped from my 
bedl and board, without any just cause or provoca- 
%wn, (bi^yingy as I suppose, become too wild to be 
leered by my compass,) I do hereby caution the 
jp^Hic not toi give 720 credit to her on my apcount, 
^ , I • am determined not to pay no bills of her 
co^tractiag. J/Onathan Swiftfoot. 

/^Cuckold's Hall, 

' « Upper Canada, July iOi, ISai." 

I 

The Canadians are, notwithstanding all this, the 
most indulgent husbands imaginable. So patient 
of injuries and so regardless of the levity of their 
wives,, that separations, though very common, can 
seldom be attributed to any hai*sh treatment on the 

Vol II. D 
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P^f fcoQ^ I tbjP mevk. If their ^^ frail ribs" evince a 
dj^pG||)^^n(jt(^9.f>ije|n4. to the domestic arrangements 
^d^^9 llfUi^a^ th^ will coiaitentedly weav*as many 
f|^^]^a9j^^|iei^.sj^ives^fi(rq disposed to :p}ant upon ^ 
ii^fir fjp^^ea4% ^>rA striking ^^bijQidation of th^ 
r^n^rl^.^hi^ came^ .within ^my ^wn -knowledge^ 
{^(l^i^ vpffm^r^iiiOccvi^& to my recollection.^ /<A re* 
sp^pjtf4>.lQvfar:9ier^ with whom I i^m welLa^quaintedy 
on JUis retuicn from a journey of some hundred 
miles, surprised his wife in the arm$ of an oldfriendy 
w;ho had endeavoured, kind man, to console her in 
the absence of her husband ; " for the goodman was 
not at home, he had gone a long journey." iThe 
injured husband, on making this discovery, with 
a meekness above that of the Stoic Philosophy, 
addressed the usurper of his bed in the following 

sentimental language : — ^^ Neighbour H , you 

^^ and I have, I guess, long lived on terms of inti- 
^^,macy, and God forbid that any event should ever 
^^ di^olve that bond of friendship which has so long 
^^^ united us! -That you have treated Polly badly, is , 
>' f^ ip,ct of rwhich^ you know, I have had ocular 
^^ 4€Wjionstratioa:. I have, however, that opinion of 
"^y^W "hlPnour, which amounts to a conviction in 
" my mind, that you will evince a ready willing- 
" ness to make a full compensation to her and me 
for wrongs we have sustained at your hands. 
The laws of our country would, you know, give 
ua >redvess if so be we were to appeal to them : 
^^'But*I^cal<»ilate4hat law is a bad speculation, and 
^^ 1 do not see why two old friends might not settle 
f^ a trifling affair of this here kind, without throw- 
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' • » ■ 

^^iagawuy 200 or 300 dollars to a set of rascally, 
"lawyers." Mr. H-— — , who listened with the 
utmost attention to this animated ap]peal to bis 
Aonour, instantly satisfied bis friend that be ww^ 
ready at any moment to hear his prcxposals* c Aiir 
armistice was immediately agreed to, and in a 
short time it was settled, " that;^ within two weeks 
" of that period, the injured party should receive 
" two weil- fatted hogs^ of no less wedght than 4cwt., 
'^ as a full and fair compensation for the ii\|uries, 
'^ which he had sustained, in the person of bis^ 
^^ €0PU 4t casta sposa.^^ The hogs(were absolutely 
Uelivered agreeably to the arrangement, and Mr., 

iH continued to be an inmate in the house. 

! until the last - slice of his forfeitui:e bad smoaked . 
in the frying-pan, when he returned to hi? own, 
dwelling, perfectly content with the result of liis 
■ oampaignT) Kc.1:fcu.v 'UwcyP 

" This,'' you will say, *^ is a bounce !" Bat, 
bdieve me, it as a real fact^ as well known to bun-- 
dredBAs ii is to me ; and, singular though it may 
appear, I could tell you many anecdotes equally 
trae and equiJly shocking. I certainly would do 
so, but I am relpoimded of the salutary counsel pf 
•poet> 

J Lest men suspect your tale untrue. 



:y^ 



Keep probcmU^ in view. 



I fear, however, that, in communicating the abovej, 
I have not taken this hint ; for I must confess it 

d2 
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seams improbable enough. You may, howerer, 
rest assured^ that, though I sometimes feel dis- 
posed to excite your mirth, I shall never think of 
domg it at the expence of my integrity. I agree 
With Dr. Goldsmith, that 



•A Poet may try 



By a bounce now and then^ to get courage to fly ; 

but do not think this liberty ought to be taken by 
mriters mjt>rose,and especially by those whose pro- 
vince it is to relate simple facts. The truth is, 
Europeans and Americans have very different 
notions of virtue ; and the very conduct, which, 
on your side of th« water, would be reprobated in 
every company, here finds an unblushing advo- 
cate in every dwelling. 

' I was travelling through the Gore District a- 
short time ago ; and on stopping for breakfast at a 
tavern, where there were several American ladies 
waiting for reifreshment, I was much surprised to 
hear the whole party vociferously discussing a very 
unimportant political subject ; nainely, ^^ whether 
^^ Canada, if it fell into the hands of the United 
^^ States, would be admitted into the Union as an 
Independent State, or held merely as a subjugated 
country, without giving the inhabitants the pri- 
vileges of a republican government?'' As I 
thought the subject both an idle and an absurd 
one, I sat down without taking any part in the 
debate. At length an unexpected circumstance 
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gart^^tifte a difPerent turh to>lte eiAiirirbi nf tfogfef n A 

if he \^ere on the point df'^takitt^ iljglit l^i ftkt' 
country where blacksmiths^ fires are kgpt alive 
without the ai4 of bellows. .. ,?j 

In a rude and boisteroud toiie he ' exclaimed, 
'' Well; fidw ! I tKdw I fefel ♦ ♦ ^ tfthiiition^'life 
« the devi! tb-dky ! My tamatkm Aides we^^lsb* , 
^^ aliiil^ty sore, that I vow I must have a giH>bf 
" Wfiisky to put my timbers in order !'' > * 

After payittg^ all imaginable attention to tHiir* 
sublime e^clamaition, one of the ladies saead t(f hifai^' 
" Why, Mister, what he's the matter witfii yoif ? ^ 
** I guess as how you have been sparking ' last 
"night.'* ^ ^ 

-"No! d the Irish!" said the brutal mkft; 

I went to spark a little cursed bitch," and ^iStt6 

had got so many of them otd^MUhtry'' fcuMm»' 
" in her brain, that s4ie would tebt 'letirAfe t^'b«d 
'«*^^to her, if f- were to lay emjjifAr^f 'M^'ft«t« 
*' And only think. Madam, that' I 4Te& fdi»fc«l»1b 
**1ie"ori a d^ — ^ dirty ffoov b11 ni^htf '^fTfe'*^, 
**^^ Mi«ttds3, what^a rightpbus sfeattie^%l6ti?^th^'^'' 
The ladies al! iteeMed to listen: itrith' thb j^i^t^' 
commiseration to his- story, anft to^ A»gaf d-* -ihb ' 
conduct of whT(5h h6 comjdaitied as highly i4^W-' ' 
hensible : While Ij suppresditig a tafd]^, 'ftnd' 't^-'' 
Sliming a grave countenance,' ^ mquire/d of tl))^ 

d3 ^ 
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HSfy^'^hci^hnA Wrl^df iipoken, whirt she meant 

/: ^%tet«oWlkttJ^'^ JVCfeter/^ she ret)lied, >* that you 
^'^ioKitiriP B^ 'atf '^o^i?oto«<r3^ man ; otbef wise you 
• ^ #8tiW^%of' W ignotant of ^ the import of the 

''-'^fi^d?^')''^' ' *'■. *'■"■ ' ■'• "^' ■" ^■-'- ' ' 
^ ^ ^Hoia'lier, that I was a trUe son of St. Pa- 
^tHdlC|^6nd thaft she must iihpate my igiiorance to 
^ tHfo-'trnfortunite circumstance. 
-^t-yi And pray, Sir,'^ rejoined she, ^^ how do you 
***^M)ark in that there country of yours ?*\^ 
'f^I answered, that if, by)" sparking," she meant 
thfe prfeliminary intercourse between two persons 
intending to be married, the European custom 
was this: When a young man is desirous of pay- 
ing his addresses to any particular lady, if he 
''^ has had no previous acquaintance with her, he 
eotttrives to be ixitroduced to her by some reispect- 
aWe person, who is their mutual friend. Shortly 
aft0jr this introduction, he endeavours to obtain 
leate of the lady to solicit the permission of her 
"^j^d'retits to continue his addresses ; and if he is sue- 
^ TOssfbl in' liiti first overture, and receives encou-^ 
tjikdm^t t)otb from the lady tmd her father, he 
^'liecomeW R regulat visitor at the' house, until Cupid 
has shot his arrows to a reasonable depth in both 
fi'eaHs^' and the bdy gives her consent to bind up 
^'S,tt ifii&i?* wounds' in the bands of wedlock. This, 
'said I,* is a brief sketch of the way, by which we 
£urojpe^hs enter on the cares and pleasures of the 
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married state. Wi|l you, Madam, in return, be 
pleased to inform me of the method which you 
Americans pursue in effecting a ^similar object ? 

The lady replied, " I shcmld have no objection 
^^ po give such information,vjf so be that you old 
'* country folk did not seem to ridicule our custom 
I " of sparking, though it is not in reality half so 
»" ridiculous as your own. Now, Mister, what can 
^ be more preposterous, than to see a young man 
^^and a young woman merely exchanging lookft 
'^for almost half a year together in. the company 
" of their parents, without any other knowledge 
^ of one another than might be obtained by An 
" hour's conversation ? Now, I vow, it is too much 
" for a spirited woman to bear.'J^ 

The .voluble lady then entered unblushingly into, 
minute explanations, at which I was surprised, and 
which were too gross to be repeated in these pages. 
Ske added as a finale: ^* But you old-^country folk 
^^ think it such an almighty disgrace for a lady to 
'^ have a child before «he is married, that you des* 
^^pise the woman who has thus acted, all the days 
" of her life. Now, I vow,, my Betty was two; 
^ years old before I noarried; but, I calculate, I 
*'^am not a bit the worse for that> neither. What 
'"do you think. Mister?"^ ! ^ ... 

Were I to speak my own opinion, IM^am, and 
judge from appearances, I should consider you, 
even at this moment, as good as new ,* but, if you 
require the sentiments of my country on subject* 
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of this luiture, they are briefly comprehended ia* 
this d6li};htfol rtanea : 

The traveller^ if he chance to stray. 
May turn oncensur'd to his way ; 
Polluted streams again are pure : 
And deepest wounds admit a cure ; 
But woman no redemption knows. 
The wounds of honour never close. 

Tha idea of being considered as good as new, hy 
a young man, had caused her face to brighten up' 
to such a degree, that I fancied for a moment she 
was really going to exchange the withered looks of 
fire-and-forty for the crimson cheeks and smooth 
unwrinkled brow. of sixteen ; but the stanza which 
unfortunately followed, soon drove the smile from- 
her countenance, and left it a perfect picture of 
rage^ disappointment, and revenge. 

^^ And pray, Mister,'' said she, ^^ what does thai 
^^ boasted country of yours mean by the wounds of 
^ honour r^ 

My dear Madam, I replied, I must leave you' 
to lodge of that, from the nature of our ocmver- 
sstion^ 

'^O! you have got such dreadful nice notions v 
^^ ia iliat'tlijere country of yours, that I know not ^^ 
^- what to think of youp In America we have noor^ 
^' agreeable notions ; but in Europe you substitute 
^^eertainL refinements in their place, most of whieh 
^;aseaio Very opposite to the rules of nature, that I- 

O JQoi suppose I shall ever think much of your 
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^^ country or lt« 'customs. *: Your rcfen^Id IdeMs dttd 



^^? exalted sentiments may do ve^f will'fdr'^kllo- 
P ^' dist Preachers' wives; buy I do not think they 
^* will ever accord with the feelings of spirited 
*^ womexi in any countryi^" 

Her arguments were 80 foroible and convincing ^ 
«nd her notions of virtue and honour 80 ^i^^^^ at 
least in her own eyes, that I shrunk into absolute 
insignificance and silence, — convinced of course of 
Ihe absurdity of European forms, and a convert to 
nature and American liberty ! I . 

Th^women of Upper Canada pride themselves 
on being good faou^wifes ; ^and as few servants are 
\ to be met with in. the countiy, they have ample 
: opportunity for -the exercise of their talents in the 
performance of domestic duties* But they aire 
so particularly careful of themselves, that they 
eompel their poor hen-pecked husbands to do the 
:. ^eatasi'partof -their work. A Canadian is, in" 
f laety'e slave, io his wife in the moist extensive sense 
\ of tlmtii^rny^ He is obliged to answer all her calls, 
to obey rdflclierc commands, and to execute all her 
comnris0c6Qd^ without a murmur. No West Indian' 
fidave*drivBi; isttuolBms mandates to ithe sable' Sons of 
Africa in a more^aittiioritative tone,' than a Caifkdian 
^ feir on© ■ to him who is at once her Lord and 
Servant. ' > . 

. It fe very common in Can^ and indeed through- 
out all America, for travellers to stop for refresh- • 
ment at private houses, when taverns are not • 
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cl>nveni^nt.*f -I was returning sotne tiipe ag6, with 
Mrd, Talbot, from a visit to the Falls of Niagara, 
when We stopped one night at a very respeot- 
aWe private house, » in the London District. . As 
I had some slight acquaintance with the lady and 
gentleiiian of the house previous to my marriage, 
every exertion was made by the former to entertain 
Mrs. T* in a style suited to the occasion ; for it was 
her first appearance in that part of America. The 
gentleman was engaged in agricultural pursuits, in 
a remote porner of his farm, when we arrived ; but 
a bl^t of the horn soon brought him to the door. 
He sdarcely had iime to salute me and pay his 
respects to Mrs; T», when his own good lady ordered, 
hiitt to put up our horses, and to return with all 
{)ossible di^atch, During his absence, she was, 
busily employed in laying the cloth for supper, at- 
though the materials of which it wasio bi3 composed 
were still in a very awkward state for mastication. 
The bread, for instance^ was yet in the flour-bag^ 
the chickens were feeding at the barn-door; the tea 
was in the grocer's canister, and the cream in the/ 
cow's udder. In a country like America, however, 
where the transition from non-entity to existence is 
almost instantaneous, these were very trifling 
considerations ; and, before the lapse of an hour, 

t You. may obtain at private houses every accommodation 
afforded by a tavern, with the exception of spirituous liquors. 
The charges^i-— for a charge is always made,««.are somewhat let^s 
than at the taverns. 
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When: our host returned from putting- up. the 

horsed^ the following orders were sUccessiyely 

^sued by his - wife, and faithfully attended to by 

Mr.X. ' -'••••. > 

.^^'Mr. X>, I guess, you must go and kill a pair 

^^ of fowls."- — Off, he went, and in about fiviei mir 

suites returned with two bleeding captives. 

*^ Now> Mr. X;, you must pick them." — The 
order wa« ins(tantly obeyed, and he appeared once 
xnore at the door for further directions,^ ; ^ 

' He w««next=- commanded' to draw them, — to 
luring np^ ^f wiaterij-^then to go for the oows,^^ 
ftOjd afbet^ardsito mUk them.^ , ' 

Wheirl^ bad doaie eU thk^ his labour? were tiot 
yet welloommenoed, . Presently he received direct 
tions to. strain thb milk, —to fill the cream-jug,—t6 
bring ^ome butter from the dairy, — and afterwards 
to " haog down the kettle.*^ 

AU this time> Mrs. X. diverted herself by flirt*> 

ing about the room>< adjusting the plates, and 

brushing the flies off the table«-eloth, without ren^ 

dering the slightest assistance to her unfortunate 

spouae. When he had hung down the kettlo, I 

took the liberty of suggesting the necessity of his 

taking a seat and resting himself for some time ; 

but Mrs. X., at the same moment^ ordered him 

to the Grocer's for a pound of tea. 

During his absence, she condescended to go 
down into the cellar for potatoes, which she placed 
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in a bowl at the door; and, on his return, desire^ 
him to wash them immediately. The dutiful 
husband took them away very quietly, and soon 
returned them both washed and scraped. * He was 
directed to put. them down, and prepare some 
*^ lithing'' for the chicken-broth. 

After this was a^^oomplished, he enjoyed a short 
respite, and was allowed to sit down upon a chair 
until the moment for placing supper on the table 
hiad arrived. He was then "put through his 
facings'.' once more^ in a style which beggars all 
description* ...'.:•. >...-, :. . '■: .:... 

^^ Oh," thinks I to myself, "Wedlock!, If 
^^ these are thy duties, how shall I ever perform 
"them?. If these are thy pleasures, what must 
" be thy pain^^s T' • I was then only in my noviti- 
ate ; and I assure you, that I should have returned 
hknne under some apprehensions for my own fate, 
if I had not luckily observed,- that Mrs. T. cast 
a look of disapprobation on our hostess when- 
ever she issued her imperious commands to her 
obsequious spouse. This, thought I, argues well 
for : me ; and for the first time in my life, — thougl) 
not the last,-^did I bless my stars that my wife" 
was not an American, but one much more likely 

io fulfil the epithalamial promise of the poet, 

. -> • ■ * ' 

That hand shall strew tljy Summer-path with flowers^ 
And those blue eyes, with mildest lustre fraught. 
Gild the calm current of domestic honts ! 
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LETTER XXVr. 

/ 

HANNERS and customs in upper CANADA-— origin OF ITS 
population;— THEIR DEPRAVITY, IGNORANCE, AND INQUISI- 
TIVENE8S— rDEARTH OP NATIVE WIT — ^A HORSE-RACE*— CURIOUS 
MODE OF BETTING ON THE COURSe"^— DETESTABLE PRACTICE 
OF BOXINO. 

.XHE gre»t njiass of the inhabitants of Upper 
. Canada is composed of emigrants from, the United 
\ States, and tlie descendants of those persons who 
{.took refuge in the Province immediately after the 
{ i^evolutionary wajy These universally maintain 
the same flJbsfurd notions of equality and indepepd- 
ence which chiuracterise their Republican- neigh- 
l>oi]rs ; but they do not manifest any particular 
ctttachixient to their native country* Enterprising 
.and ambitious to a decree without precedent^ they 
ure always on the alert to enrich themselves ; but 
frequently, for want of knowledge to moderate 
ted direct their zeal, they grasp at a shadow, and 
Icse the substance. Although they are the sove- 
reign possessors of a soil, which, under proper 
management, might place them in the most envi- 
able situation, they seldom, as we say, have any 
personal aequaintance with independence, and 
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only know her by report. Led on by some alluring 
meteor^ that shines in the darkness of uncertainty, 
to chase an illusive phantom which retreats as they 
follow, and constantly eludes their most ardent pur- 
suit,— they neglect the improvement of those substan- 
tial realities, those fixed stars, which, if they 
received due attention, would enable them to realize 
every wish of a reasonable heart. A propensity to 
speculate, in which those who value their inte- 
grity, can seldom indulge, by degrees completely 
destroys the love of truth in their minds. No reli- 
ance, therefore, can be placed on their words, nor 
any faith in their contracts ; for they will promise 
without any intention to perform, and make con- 
traots which they never mean to fulfil. Their de- 
pravity and ignorance are equal, and both are often 
ex<3eeded by their boundless vanity and unconquer- 
able obstinacy. Like their Republican neighbours, 
they fancy themselves to be the most enlightened 
|>eQple on the face of the earth ; and it would be as 
vain to offer them information on any subject, as to 
attempt the domestication of a Zebra. 

tnquisitivenes is their most inveterate besetment. 
This alone must always render them a perpetual 
plague to strangers. I never met with any 
thing in the country which is so great an annoy- 
ance. No man can be desirous of telling every 
impertinent blockhead who he is, whence he came, 
and whither he is going ; how he likes the country 
through which he is passing, or how cordially he 
despises its inhabitants; whether his&ther was a 
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stocking- weaver or a member of Parliament; or 
whether bis better half more resembles the Roman 
Lucretia or the wife of Potiphar. Yet be ttusrt 
answer all these questions ; and, if he enquirey like 
the man in the play, 'VMust I endure all thi»?*^ 
he will soon be answered by ten times as many 
more, and discover to his no small consolation that 
the insolent curiosity of his inquisitors is not yet 
satisfied. Dr. Franklin, although a native of Ame- 
rica, so heartily abhorred this detestable practice, 
that, on arriving at a hotel in* any part of the 
country, he always made a point of standing in the 
hall for a few minutes; and when the people of the 
house wer'e collected round him, he declared in an 
audible voice all the mqst important particulars 
respecting himself, and concluded the whole with a 
smart request to the landlord to allow him and his 
horse some needful refreshment. 

The Americans of Dr. Franklin's time must 
have been less inquisitive thaa those of modern day^> 
or he would not have been allowed to pass without 
giving a more circumstantial account of himself. 
To do them justice however, they are as commu- 
nicative as they are inquisitive; and will always 
in some degree atone for the' trouble which they 
give, by freely imparting, without even 'being 
»sked, whatever information they possess: And 
this, though seldom very interesting, is frequently 
serviceable to strangers. They will give ycu a 
**^pid sketch of the history of their lives, recounting, 
'^Hh a^ niinuteness that is truly astonishing, th^ 
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various difflfeaftiM which iheyencotint^reAiii'liiti^ 
ing their ffrst-^ltletaieiits, and ebnJclUdinglhff Wteiler^ 
with a stutemary of their present' prdspi^^^ ^ • bir 
they favourabfe ^ or unfavourable. - But it is* ^ery 
diSc^aH' to understand theitn; for they misSjiply 
many words -thatt are lised in common x^oniridjiiiiltidn 
and mingle in every sentence half a dozc^ti df "^he 
vilest imprecations. A wealthy man ' thcJj^^^efrni 
a clever man; hard labour is * * * idr^^^^-^^fofigh 
work; a pretty girl, a spry lass; a good hdtise'is 
either a most royal or a most righteotis biittdihg^^ 
two terms which I presume are not of Re|^ubMcan 
origin ; a man of an irritable or passionat^S^'di^po- 
sition, is invariably, — and, I think, not inappro- 
priately, — termed an ugly man; and a woman' Wfk> 
is attentive to her domestic concerns^ is always 
ajine woman* ^^ -^^ 

It is absolutely necessary to spend a yiear^brtSfWi 
in the country before you can obtain much infortnil- 
tion by conversing with the people; for the phria^ 
seology which they employ, to say nothing of the 
varioUfai other modes in which they distort the King's 
English, is so different from that of the mothfer- 
country, as qompletely to change the idiom of the 
language, and give it the appearance, to all who 
have seen it only in its pure and untra veiled state, 
of an old friend with a new face. Even when you 
have become familiar with the mask, and every 
difficulty in understanding them is conquered, yott 
will not find your patience and perseverance 
greatly tefwarded. Having never travelled, either 




or by moms of the pwHwhwi works of 
wko kiTo wandered from iiome, tbe j know 
€i any part of the world, except tkat in 
ihiey lire; and, being igaanoBA of everj 
wiuck does not belong to grieohiiral or 
pmsaits , tkeir conversation, eren wiwn 
be nnderstood, seldom posKSRs any greaEt 
Witb smtiment, sensibility, or wit, they 
not greatly OTerbordened. I never heard 
iastance of native wit ; and afthoogh we 
indebted to the pig-stye for this, it is by no 
* i^icaUe. 
hogs, which belonged to Jndge j 




destroyed by the Indians, during 
Iht kite war between the United States and Great 
Britain. In making application to the Govern- 
for redresi, he had the conscience to valoe 
of them at a handred potrnds. A tavern- 
keeper, who was a near n^ghbom* of the leam- 
^ Jmdge^ baving heard et the transaction, 
an old fonner of the whole aflhir, and 
lus BUI pi t e e at the enormity of the 
Pohf said the forsMr, drily, ^I don't 
* kaow that the chaige was so very extravagant ; 
'^fiir if it was as grei^ a hog as the Jmige 
""hmatit, H was tarnation cheap T 

The Canadittis are very mncfa addicted to 
dnakmg; and, on aceonnt of the diei^piieaB of 
fipor, are very frequently onder its inflnence* 
Cwd pJBjing^ horse-racing, wresting, and dane- 
thenr firvovrite ammenKnts; and as the 
IL E 
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jingle of a dollar is. . a rarer sound in the • eaar 
of a Canadian^ than the voice of liberty is in that 
of an Algerine, their bets are usually made in stocky 
and are sometimes exceedingly extravagant. The 
fate of a cow^ a yoke of oxen^ or a pair of horses^ 
isr often determined by the colour of a card ; and 
an hour's gambling has deprived many a Canadian 
farmer of the hard-earned fruits of twenty years' 
industry. 

. I once went to a horse-race, that I might wit«- 
ness the! speed of their sorry chemuxy as they can- 1 
tered over a quarter of a mile course. Four hors^; 
gtarted for a bet of 10,000 feet of boards. The! 
riders were clumsy-looking fellows, bootless and! 
coatless. Before they started, every one seamed | 
anxious to bet upon some one or. other of the; 
horses* Wagers were offered in every part ojf the- 
field, and I was soon assailed by a host of fellows^; 
requesting me to take their offers. The first who 
attracted my notice, said, he would bet me afyirr^ 
. of \ scUt pork that Split- the-wind would win the 
the day. When I refused to accept of ^ this, anoi- 
tbei' offered to bet me 3,000 cedar shingles tha,t 

Washingtoa would distance *^ every d d scrape 

.of them.'* A third person tempted me with a 
wager of 50 U)s. of pork sausages ^ against a cheese 
of similar weight, that Prince Edward would be 
distanced. A fourth^ who appeared to be a shoe- 
. maker, offered to stake a raw ox-hide^ against half 
.tJMi. weight in tanned leather, that Columbus would 
' \^ either first or second. Five or six o^hers^ wbp 
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sseein^ to i^'pattneMAvi: a pair of bl&^ehrmihWhiU 
iau^j expressed their wiHtngncfis* ta wi^c^ them- 
dgmnst a bttrtel of West IndUminddasseSi oi* twenty 
ciollars. in C8sb% In. the whole coarse of my life^ I 
never witnes0ed so ladieroas a sctoe. I sticce^ded^ 
for a while in prei»rting my gravity ; 4>at th^ wimd 
of ther bellows blew every trace of tieriousness away, 
and I laaghed so heartily^that I believe the owliers^ 
of this unwieldy article imagined I had detected, 
some of them in making an American Bulk r I 
^dare venture to say, that 10,000 dollars at least 
were lost and won, in property, at' this race, with- 
<mt a single^» in specie being in the possession of 
any one )presen1^ ' 

/When the race was ovejr^ wrestling. commenced ; 
.%(hioh was soon succeeded by 'boxing in the modem 
ftyle of rough and tumble. This detestable pr^tiee 
fli: very general in Ganadaj; and nothing can be 
SMire abhorrent to good sense and feelings Instead 
nf fightings like men- whose pasf»ons hate gained a 
mpmeritary iasK^endaiicy over their reason,^ — which 
would te all intents be bad enough,-74£iey attack 
Mok Other with the ferociousness of buU.dogs, 
add seem in earnest only to disfigure each other's 
fiMes^ and to glut their eyes with the sight of 
blood. The contest always opens with a turn at 
wrestling,— T-for they never dream of applying their 
knuckles ^ and he who . has the misfortune to be 
thrown, generally suffers a defeat. The principal 
efajeet of the combatants appears to be the caloula* 
of ecUptea; or, in other words, their whole aim 

e2 
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is bent on tearing out each other^s eyes, in doing 
which they/roake the fore finger of the right hand ^ 
fast in their antagonist's hair, and with the thumb,, 
— as' they term rt^-^auge onithe day-lights. If they / 
flul in this attempt, they depend entirely ontheir- 
ttoth for conquest ; and a fraction of the nose, half^ 
an ear,' or a piece of a lip, is generally the trophy: 
of the victor. The bieittle never breaks up before; 
one of the combatants exclaims ^^ Enough T^ which; 
is seldom the case until he finds himself disabled by! 
the loss of blood, or a severe invasion of his optic,! 
his olfactory or auditory nervesy 

111 these brutal contests no person ever attempts 
to interfere, not even if it is necessary to do so 
for the preservation of human life : But the . 
moment that the cry ^^ enough !'' is heard, hostilities/ 
cease, and the parties, if able, rise up and exhibit 
their matigled forms/ By these savage engagements 
many persons are disfigured in the most barbaroos 
and shocking manner. Aire you not amazed that 
a people who claim the character of being civilized^ 
can take any pleasure in beholding such appalling 
sights,— to say nothing of being personally concerned 
in them? And yet, I am credibly informed that a^ 
custom, nearly similar to this, still exists in Lanca*- 
shire and part of Yorkshire, in England. 



A nd what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blo8h> 
And hang his head to think himself a man ? 

It does not much astonish me, that in a country 
like Canada, the inhabitants of which live in a half- 
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savage and ahalf-civilized state, men should be found 

to revel in the common use of the most vicious 

enormities : But I am greatly surprised to hear, 

"that a practice so vile and revolting to humanity, — 

«o derogatory from the dignity of man, — so far 

I)eneath what should be the ideas of creatures en- 

clowed with understanding, however obscured by 

"the clouds of ignorance, — is allowed to exist in 

£ngland, that luminary of the moral world] 

In various American companies, when I have 

presumed to reprobate this cruel usage, to my 

no small confusion have I always been met with 

a plea of justification ; and '' England set us 

the example!" has invariably been the. sweepkig 

stroke to , level all my arguments. To such an 

extent is this method of boxing carried in the 

Southern States of America, that when the people 

of New England or those of Canada observe a mail 

who has only one eye, and the plac^ where the other 

is not, they commonly say that he has received u 

Virginian brand. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OT THE UPPER PROVINCE-^ WANT Of- 
UOSnTAUTY AHONe THJL CANADIANS •— TUEftR WIN1?ER JTISITS 
— THEIR AVARICE^ AND VARIOUS MODES Of GAINING MONET—* 
BARTER— DR. HOWISON's TESTIMONY ON THESE TOPICS. 

Or. ho WISON bqj^, that the Canadians are more 
than coihmonly hospitable to strangers. As I agree . 
v;^ith this gentleman on most other subjects relating 
to Canada^ which he has touched with his yery^ 
able pen, I am really sorry that what I conceive 
to be the truth compels me to disagree with him' 
in this particular,— especially, because it may seem 
invidious in me, to persons who are not acquainted 
with the country, and are always for placing the 
best possible construction on the motives and actions 
of their fellow-creatures. You will excuse me, 
however, when you recollect that I promised to 
give you my own opinions concerning every thing 
which I observed, and not the opinions of other 
men. It is possible, that Dr. Howison, and your 
correspondent, may diflfer respecting the import of 
the term hospitality ; and it is more than plroba- 
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l)le^ since I prefer the IriBhacbeptationof theword^ . 
"that I have mistaken its true and legitimate mean- i 
ing: We Hibernians may, for aught I know, be 
liable, for the misapplication of terms, to the same 
objection as the French, who, according to the : 
]B}nglish sailor, call a horse a shovel; but terms^ 
in the question before us, are of so little conse- . 
quence, that I am inclined to think ^^ roast meat > 
hy any other name would taste as sweet." Be this 
as it may, I am very sure, that if *' the essence of 
lios|)itality be prodigality, and the name of stranger 
the only requisite passport to its favour," this rare 
virtue has no existence in Upper Canada. v 

I call hospitality a virtue, and I hope you will > 
not consider the word a. misnomer. It is, in my, 
opinion, a virtue of a very high order, enjoined; 
by the Saviour of man, and strongly recommended 
by all his immediate followers. Although I might > 
find Some difficulty in telling you exc^ctly whal 
it it, I certainly can find none in telling you 
fthat.it is not^-^-To ask a stranger, who enters at 
your door, to partake of the good thitigs on your . 
table, to shelter himself in your cabin, and to, 
repose upon your bed,— rand, when he rises in the: 
morning and bids you God speed /, to receive froln • 
his hacnds a full pecuniary remuneration for all your - 
kindness ; — ^this is not hospitality. Noi" can I give 
the appellation to those reciprocal interchanges of 
entertainment which are common in all decently - 
organized societies, and the exercise of which among - 
the lowest orders proves man to be a social animal./ 
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No.:: faospitahty .is of a much higher character $ 
and I.fe^l.soiue- pride in being anatire of almt^t 
the only country on eai*th, whose inhabitants c«b 
justly boast of inheriting this virtue frojoa ihe t»r- 
liest ages, and of having delivered it unimpaired >to 
their sons and daughters up to the presmst^faouirir 
That cheerful and polite attention which the Iridi 
occupant of a mud- walled cabin uniformly, shews 
to the stranger who honours his threshold with n 
visit^^-'that fond solicitude which the ^umblest ot 
Hibernia's sons displays for the comfort of his 
guest, — those looks qf liberality which shew^ that, 
while the hand is extended to administer to ydiur 
convenience^ the heart is in it, — such marked ttoaits of 
genuine hospitality are no where to be witnessed iit 
the more comfortable.habitations of Upper Canada. 
True it is, that if you enter the house of a Gana-- 
dian while he is at any of his meals, he will invite* 
you to eat ; but it will be in such a cold and heart- 
less manner, that, if you were not sorely pressied 
by hunger; you could not. think of accepting his 
invitation. ^^ Sit by," or ^^ Take a seat,'^ is the 
moBt cordial solicitation you will hear ; and this, I 
must confess,'! have always thus interpreted : ^^ It ia 
^^ the custom of our. country to ask you to eat^ if 
^'.you appf^ar at the door when provisions are 
^^uppn the table : .We therefore invite you^ take 
^f a seat ; but, if it would not put you to an incoa- 
^^ venience, the staying of your appetite for the 
^^ present would oblige us much more !" In tra- 
velling - through various parts of America^ I bi^e 
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b^en' frequently compelled to accept this ' mri of 
ii|!^italM>n ^ but, whenever it so happenedV I al** 
ways asked, on my departure, the customary ques* 
tion, " What have I to pay ?," and with oifly one 
excefifioQ which I now recollect, the universal 
repbp'Was, ^^ Whatever you please to give," In 
sttoh leases, it was my uniform custom to hand 
over the isam I should have paid at any respectable 
tavein if similarly entertained, and, with the excep- 
tidd I-.have> mentioned, it was invariably received 
without even a simple " I thank you !" 
• In theiae remarks, yon must bear m mind, that I 
always speak of the great mass of the Canadians, 
unlesa I piarticula^rize th^ First CLAss,-^a class^ 
which in 'Upper Canada bears nearly the same pro- 
portion to the aggregate population of the country^ 
as- the inmlites of a single dwelling do to the inha* 
bitants of a lai^e city* 

^^'The manners of a people,'^ says Dr. John- 
son, ^* are not to be found in the schools of learn- 
ing, or the palaces of greatness, where the national 
character is obscured or obliterated by travel or 
instraetioh, by vanity or philosophy. Nor is pub- 
lic happiness to be estimated by the assemblies of 
the g^Jr ^^ ^^® banquets of the rich. The grtet 
vamm of nations is neither rich nor gay : They 
whose aggregate constitutes the people, are found 
in the stredts and villages, in the shops and farms; 
and from them, collectively considered, must the 
measure of general prosperity, [and, I will add, of 
ttMrners ^and morals,] be taken.^' Regarding this as 
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high authority for racfa a prpce^, I hare resolved^ 
to confine my observations on Canadian society 
and manners, principally to that class of people ' 
whom the Doctor justly considers likely to afford * 
the best materials. I am not about to write an- 
eulogy on a few distinguished characters, from - 
whom I have received many marks of kindness - 
and attention, of which 1 think I .am duly sensi-^ 
ble* My sole intention is to make you acquainted i 
with the c6untry, and with the grmtmoM of its> 
inhabitants. •' 

I have already observed, that the Canadians are 
not fond of small social parties. It is however- 
customary in the winter ^season, for half-a-dD2ai[| • 
families to collect together, rig out their sleighs^^ 
and drive ten or twelve miles to the house of some^ 
acquaintanc0,'^where they take tea, chatter a little^ 
scandal, and return home the same evening. Thid^ 
sort of unexpected and unsolicited visits would iipt 
be very agreeable in countries that are more social: 
and more hospitable. The sudden arrival of twenty or ^ 
thirty guests^ even at some of your most respeetal>l6v 
and best-prepared country-seats, would, I imagine^ ^ 
be productive of no small confusion to the host 
and hostess ; but in America no such inconvenience » 
is felt from arrivals of this nature; In this land . 
of plenty, every man who is modei^ately industri* 
ous,. is at all times stflned mp-o-p^ for the proper 
subjection of these invaders; for he is provided* 
with such a profusion of les hiens de la terrey that: 
aa hour's notice is qutite iiulBcient to enable a far^: 
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Wa^t to spraad, before any reasonable number t>£ 
Visitors, a toUe at which n Prince migbt feaat and^ 
be Mftisfiddv .The flour-barrel Js seldom empty"; 
the fiovk^ab IS always at hajidj the fowlrhouse is: 
fepera^Uy weU supplied ; pies, tarts, and preserves 
4ve ^^very-^y /fere;: and a thousatkd. other little ei 
43(rierw are alwf^sih readiness to grace the bsuiqixet. 
/fSn^T people : on earth live better than the C^^ 
madi^ns, so £ip as eating and drinking justify t&e^ 
«ise of that expre^mon ; for they may truly be said 
^* to fore sumptuously every day." Their break* 
feists not unfirequently consist of twelve or fourteeii; 
cjifferent ingredients^ which are of the most iiete* 
ivc^eneous nature. Green tea and fried ^rk^ 
hoii^y^^ramb and salted salmon^ pound-^ake and> 
]^ekled cucumbers, stewed chickens and apple tarts^ 
maple-molasses and pease-pudding, ginger-^bread 
md sour crout, are to be found at almost every 
table. Tfae^ dinner differs not at all from the breaks*' 
fast ; and ^e afternoon repast, which they term' 
^Su|>per9"ts equally substantial^ # . 

Perhaps there is no passion, the existence of which 
Waay cansideorable extent among a body of pe6ple^so• 
strongly marks the want of education, or of enligbt* 
9md yiews with respect to. subjects which eonccim' 
tie good of. society, as avarice. It is an observation^ 
which has been confirmied to me by almost daily> 
^perienoe, that> amsong mechanics for instance, 
ibes% whose education has been rather liberal, are 
wwt so eager to make large earnings as otheva 
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whose information is limited, either for \(rant of 
" early instruction or by reason of their incapacity 
for the acquisition and retention of useful know- 
ledge. This sentiment is still more strikingly 
illustrated in the character of the Canadians. As 
I have before remarked, they are utterly devoid of 
all relish for reading ; and, supposing that^ by way of 
miracle, a desire for knowledge were created in the - 
minds of some of them, yet there would need 
another miracle to set aside their inability to read. 
Their minds are unacquainted with their own value^ 
and consequently regardless of their own improve* 
ment: Passion therefore immediately gains the 
ascendancy ; the understanding, being weak, is ** led 
captive by the Devil at his will," and its few exep*^ 
tions are made to satisfy the demands of their 
depraved appetites. On the stock of all this igno* 
ranee, the wildest notions of individual independence* 
are engrafted : A portion of land is given them ttf 
call their own, the produce of which is sufficient tlilt ^' 
maintain them; and because they have no need Uf >. 
trouble their neighbours for any thing, they cannot 
see why their neighbours should trouble tl^m^ 
Very soon they appear like the snail in his shell f 
and afterwards, by a process which it is not ne^^'. 
cessary to specify, they become as covetous and' 
avaricious as the veriest miser. .*/ 

This is so prominent a feature in the natio^Or 
character of the Canadians, that I am sure -if&i 
intelligent man can travel through the countiTi 
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and not observe it. Gain is, in fact, their god, at 
whose shrine they sacrifice all principle and truth ; 
and purity and religion, when put in competition 
with this sovereign good^ are regarded as srul>- 
jects of a secondary and subservient nature! In 
their dealings with each other, they evince an un- 
blushing propensity to cheat and deceive ; and, what 
is rather extraordinary, the greatest rascal among 
them, or, to use a milder, though not a more appro- 
priate phrsLse, ^^ the greatest adept in the arts of 
deception arid pocket-picking," is invariably 
regarded as a man of the strongest understanding, 
mad of the most extensive knowledge. Such charac- 
^rs are called clever men,- — an epithet which in 
Jimerica, implies wealthy viltainy and dissimuUMon. 
The Canadians are not easily provoked, nor do 
their resentments ever carry them to any. great 
excesses. Cold-hearted and little susceptible of 
refined impressions, love and gratitude, two of 
the most pleasing emotions that can actuate the 
o^ind of man, are equally strangers to their breasts: 
The want of personal charms in the fair sex, 
united with their fickle, unchaste and inconstant 
dispositions, is little calculated to inspire the for- 
mer ; and for the exercise of the latter, there are 
few opportunities in Canada. No mfui is under the 
slightest obligation to his neighbour ; for there is 
not such a thing as lending or borrowing in the 
country. A favour is never conferred without a 
prospect of imotiediate remuneration. Every thing 
has its price : If any man has need of his neigh- 
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bour^B pfeugh or harrow^ cart or slei|gb|. ev^n- for a 
cSHmgle hoier^ thoa^ he would find it hniMiflBiye to 
iorr&wyhe easily succeeds is hiring iti. M^ who 
•haTe^ redded wtthin s%ht of each othei! from 
ihe ham? of their birth, are so little disposed* te 
•ohlige withotit instani compensaticm^ that* on^ 
cannot borrow from anol^er a bridie^ ar* saddki^a 
set of harness, or any other article whate^eI^ 
without making a previous bargam^ not . onl^ t0 
repair all damages, whie^ it may sustain, but. abi^ 
i;o pay a certain stipulated sum. for ei^tery di^ 
which it may be necessary to keep it from: ilH» 
•owner; A plough^ a. waggon, and ar< sleigh^ :an» 
each hired at two diillJngs- and sixpence: per: dieai:t 
axi^^^ every other article, from a hftrrow'i^ toath. 
down to a cambric needle, at a pnoportionate 
price. 

It is easy to perceive^ how destructive this^sinp^ 
gular mode of procedure must be ta all tboee 
friendly dispositions which in cxther eosmrtries aitaok 
man to majQu If my neighbour evinoeft a wishtto 
^oblige me, without any interested, motive lurkit^ 
beneath, it causes me to. consider him in some 
-diegree my friend; and Ir am. compelled, by 
every act of kindness which:- he does for me^ to 
seek for, or at least to desire, . an opportunity of 
repaying the compliment. When such : an :occa« 
sion occurs, it gives me infinite pleasure to emr 
brace it, and to convince him that he did not confer 
faiS' favours on an- undeserving object. We are 
-therefora pleased- with .-each other, and each be- 
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comes resolved to render himaejf l4 all timoe 
.worthy of the approbation of the other* NaWy 
although no thanks are due to the man^ who^ 
^when he hs^ been obliged by another^ takesk thp 
earliest opportunity of returning the obligation; 
yet the constq^nt interchange of such tokens of 
oQnfidenoe and consideration forms, one of the 
•st]:ongest: bonds by which society* is cemented; toge?- 
ther^ and is oftentimes, indeed always, the fi:<i|it£ul 
spring of the tender est and most en(]eapng charir 
tie$ of life. 

> In Canada no man is induced to. r^gar4 his 

-neighbour as a friend; and whoever. .wants the 

^rii^dship oiT assistance of another, must parchsise 

it. Gold will quickly find an, aveniie to %\^ 

Jieart,. when, every thi^g else has failed m its 

ctpproaehes. Here man appears to live only for 

-liiinself ; social feelings, - generous affections^ and 

rArijendly emotions, exist not, in. the^ country : Seit- 

^r £)shne89^ chicanery , and frauds have usurped th^fr 

7[]|laoe:; and the people act wMlioul; any regard to 

.1;he admonition of the poet : 

Yet after all this toil and heat^ 

This firaud and treachery to be greats 

The last retreat the rieh must have. 

The last and surest isr—tbe gnive* . . 

It would be impious, as well as foolish,, to deny, 
," that the love of mqney is the root of niuch evil ;" 
.for it is proved in the casfe of thps^, on whpse ava- 
rice I have now been animadverting: l^ut it is a 
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very general mktake, among well-meaning persons, 
to confound the love of money with money itself. 
The consequence is not a necessary one, that becauM 
ihe love of money is productive of evils, money itseif 
should be charged with them. It is plfiinly seen^ 
that the same evils which spring from a love of 
money, are not dependent on it for their support ; 
and that an immoderate attachment to any thing 
equivalent to money, would certainly produce the 
same consequences. It cannot, on the contrary, 
be denied , ^^ that the want of money is the root of 
many evils." For want of current coin in Canada, 
a system of barter exists ; and, from the manner 
in which this is conducted, it is evidently destruc- 
tive of those honourable feelings Which should 
govern the intercourse . of mankind. The mer- 
chai^t who exchanges his goods for produce, has 
no fixed price for them, but regulates it by the 
estimation in which he holds the articles offered 
in exchange. If wheat, or any other kind of grain 
that is then in demand at Montreal, be offered to 
him, his goods will probably be obtained on toler- 
ably fair terms ; we will say, for example, coarse 
linen at 3«».9cf. a yard» The farmer who deals in 
this manner goes home satisfied, not knowing any 
thing about Montreal, or the value of grain in that 
market. The next week, perhaps, a neighbour of 
this very farmer offers to the same merchant wheat 
of equal quality in exchange for linen, of similar 
fabric to that obtained by his neighbour. In the 
interim, the merchant has probably received ad^ 
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^iftfefr' *ffoifi his commercial corres^cMiSefitsr/ that 
wbi^t Is{ riot Kkely to be a good article of frkpdr- 
totioit fliat year: The price of lineii fe therefore 
ilnmddiat^Iy Mised to 6s. per yard, whilethe-^wheiait 
EMsT on^'tiiis account fallen at least a srhillin^ ^r 
hitili&* " Iri vain does the latter farmer' f^emfonsrtrate^ 
iiid^ refer to the better fortune of his ixeighb^ur: 

'*-S6ttie plausril)lle^ escctise is always at hand ; and the 
jHeLTi who has riot perhaps a shirt to his back^ is 
^knApelled to bay the linen at a price T5 per cent, 
afabtief tfaM given by his neighbour. Having done 

^»dp he returns home deeply impressed with the 

'idi^ai'that he has been cheated^ and as deeply 
j*ej8ol^ed to rdtialiate the first opportunity. A 

^^irodrable^ season soon arrives, and he satisfies his 
tettbnttikbnt. * By such practices, the people are 

' induced t^ entertain the most unfavourable ideas 

^ e^h^ other's integrity ; and so general is this 

'^kBlihg of distrust throughout the Province, tiiat 

ivery inhftbitant,^— from a child of seven or eight 

yeiird old, who exchanges fish-hooks and whip-tdps 

wkh his ' play-fellows, to the most hoary^headed 

tMeran in speculation and deception, — ^is alike 

tender its influence. To take advantage of ^ the 

igriorance or confidence of another, is a frequent 

triiject of boastmg ^ and he who is most successful 

in such practices^ is looked upon as a man of most 

Aisthiguished taiehts/ and is uniformly styled a 

dreadftU clever man. ^' He was a stranger, and I 

^^ took him in ; clothed, and I fleeced hifn ; sick and 

*' in prison, and I extorted from him his cash;^^ — is a 

Vol. II. F 
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confession, at the making of which few men in 
the Province would blush. Were you to accuse a 
Canadian of betraying the confidence which you 
reposed in him^ and to represent in the most forci-. 
ble language the enormity of such condupt^ he 
would laugh you to scorn, and exult in his base 
treachery. 

It has been observed, when a traveller represents 
the inhabitants of any country that he attempts to 
. describe, in either a very favourable or a very unfa- 
vourable light, he is generally accused either of an 
^unwarrantable prejudice against them, or of a too 
strong prepossession in their favour. At least, I 
have always observed, that such a writer £eu1s in 
his attempts to attain the reputation of an unpre- 
judiced narrator. As I have said much which can- 
not be regarded as very fSetvourable to the people 
of Upper Canada, I have no doubt that I shall 
be liable to the accusation of prejudice : How- 
ever, to shew that I am not alone in the opi- 
nionfi I have expressed, and that I may remove 
a portion of the anticipated burthen from my own 
shoulders, I shall quote a few short passages from 
the only writer of note who has given even a 
sketch of the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Canada. According to his own 
account, Dr. Howison was nearly two years and a 
half in the Province, during which time he resided 
• in various parts of the country, and travelled 
through almost all the settlements. In page 136 
of his admirable Sketches, speaking of the people 
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in the Niagara District, who are certainly the. mmt 
wealthy and respectable in the Province : ^^ Many 
of them," he observes, " possess thirty or forty 
lead of cattle, and annually store up 2 or 3000 
l>ashels of grain in their barns : But this amelior- 
ation in their condition, unfortunately, has not been 
Accompanied by a corresponding effect upon their 
manners^ character, or mode of life. They are 
still the same untutored incorrigible beings that 
they probably were when, the ruffian remnant of a 
disbanded regiment, or the outlawed refuse of some 
European nation, they sought refuge in the wilda 
of Upper Canada, aware that they could neither 
find means of subsistence nor be countenanced in 
any civilized society. Their original depravity 
lias been confirmed and increased by the circum- 
stances in which they are now placed; possesm- 
mg farms which render them independent ot the 
belter part of mankind, they can, within cer- 
tain limits, be as bold, unconstrained, and obtru- 
sive as they please in their behaviour towards 
tbeir superiors; for they neither look to them 
for subsistence nor for any thing else. They now 
consider themselves on an equality with those 
to whom, in former times, the hope of gain would 
have made them crouch like slaves; and they 
tacitly avow their contempt of the better part of 
society, by avoiding the slightest approximation 
towards them, so far as regards habits, appearance, 
or mode of life. The excessive obstinacy of these 
people forms one gf eat barrier to their improve- 

f2 
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ment ; but' a greater still is created by their absurd 
and boundless vanity. Most of them really con-- 
C0ive, that they cannot be any better than they 
really are, or, at least, that it is not worth their 
pains to endeavour to be so ; and betray by their 
actions and ,mbde of life, that they are under the 
influence of an obstinate contentment^ and immovr 
able fatuity, which would resist any attempt that 
might be made to improve them. If they could 
really be brought to. feel a de&ire for amendment^ 
this effect would most likely be produced by flat- 
tering their vanity. If a man wishes to obtain 
popularity in Upper ^Qanada, he cannot dp it ahlesfi? 
he gratify this passion of the people. When a 
farmer proposes to cheat his neighbour, he succeeds 
by flattering his vanity. If a merchant. determines 
that one of his customers shall pay him his account, 
he flatters his vanity or serves an execution. 

^^It is indeed lamentable to think, that most of 
the improved parts of this beautiful and magnifi- 
cent Province, have fallen into such hangmaa^s 
hands, and to feel convinced that the country will 
retrograde in every thing that is truly great arid 
desirable, or remain detestable — to persons of 
liberal ideas, so long as these boors continue to be 
principal tenants of it. 

^^The first '^view of a new settlement excites 

pleasing emotions. It is delightful to see fores^ts 

vanishing away before the industry of man ; to 

behold the solitude of the wilderness changed in^o 

. A the».ti!e,of animation and activity ; and to w^tioi- 
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paie the blessings which a bountifuLsoil will lavish 
upon those who have first venturjed to unfold its 
bosom. A new field seems to be opened for human 
happiness ; and the more so, as those who people it 
are supposed, by the oasual observer, to have been 
the victims of poverty and misfortune while in their 
native land. But a deliberate ^ inspedtion will dispel 
aU these Arcadian ideas and agreeable impressions. 
He who examines a new settlement in detail, will 
find that mostof its inhabitants are sunk low in 
degradation, ignorance and profligacy, and alto- 
gether insensible to the advantages which distin- 
guish their condition : A lawless and unprincipled 
rabble, consisting of the refuse of mankind, recently 
"Emancipated from the subordination that exists in 
-^an advanced state of society, all equal in point of 
Tight and possessions; compose of course a demo- 
<5racy of the most revolting kind. No individual 
3K)ssesses more influence than another; and were 
^tny one whose qualifications and pretences entitle 
lim to take the lead, to assume any superiority or 
:]nake any attempt at improvement, he would be 
instantly opposed by all the others. Thus the 
whole inhabitants of a new settlement, naarch slug- 
gishly forward at thesame pace ; and -if-one advances 
in the least degree before the other, he is usually 
pulled back to the ranks. That this has hitherto 
been the case in most settlements, can be proved by 
a reference to facts. The farmers of the Niagara 
District, many of whom have been thirty or forty 
jjears in. the Province and who now possess fine- 

f3 
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unencumbered farms, are in no respect superior to 
the inhabitants of the Talbot Settlement. They 
are equally ignorant, equally unpolished, and on^ 
would suppose, from their mode of life, equally 
poor. Their minds have made no advances, and 
their ideas have not expanded in proportion to the 
increase of their means. Is it then to be supposed 
that the people who now fill the new settlements 
of Upper Canada, imbued with the same ideas 
and prejudices, will make greater progress in 
improvement, than persons of the same description 
have done before them ? A deliberate inspection of 
a new settlement cannot fail to sink mankind lower 
in the estimation of the observer, than perhaps they 
ever were before. Human beings are there seen 
in a state of natural and inexcusable depravity, that 
cannot be palliated nor accounted for in any way, 
except by referring its origin to those evil propen- 
sities which appear to be inherent in all men, and 
which can be diverted or counteracted only by the 
influence of reason, religion and education. Thie 
apologists of the human race vainly tell us, that men 
are rendered vicious by artificial means, and that 
they are excited to evil by those numerous disap- 
pointments and oppressions which are inseparable 
from an advanced and cultivated state of society. 
If we examine the wilds of North America, we 
shall there find men placed beyond the reach of 
want, enjoying unbounded liberty, all equal in 
power and property and independent of each othen 
Such a combination of happy circumstances would 
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seem well adapted to extinguish and mprbai eril 
Aabits and rCiindiis prop^sities ; but it has no effeotp 
f the kind whatever. For the inhabitants of the 
ountiful wilderness are as depraved in their morals^ ^ 
ftnd as degenerate in their ideas^ as the refuse popu- 
lation of a great city." 
In another place the same intelligent writer 
^serves : " The system of barter which exists in 
lie Province, has a very injurious effect upon the 
haracters of the peasantry. It necessarily affords 
any opportunities of cheating to those who are 
inclined ; and I lament to say, that the mass of 
l^abitants have more or less of this propensity, 
which they endeavour to palliate or conceal under 
the term of taking odvantagey and practise without 
injury to their reputations. For in Upper Canada, 
a man is thought dishonest, only when his knavery 
carries him beyond the bounds prescribed by the 
law. Various kinds of deception may be prac- 
tised by the parties buying and selling, when barter 
is the medium of exchange. A dollar, for instance, 
has a specific value ; and cannot possibly be made 
to appear worth more or less than it really is ; but 
other exchangeable articles vary continually, a^ far 
as regards value and quality, both of which points 
must often be decided solely by the judgment of 
him who proposes to receive them in barter. The 
i^orant and inexperienced are thus daily exposed 
to the knavery and deceit of those who think there 
no harm in takmg advanta^e.^^ 
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As it is not my wish to swell these pages with 
large quotations from the labours of other men^ I 
should not have inserted the preceding paragraphs 
from Dr. Howison, — although I greatly prefer his 
language to my own, — were I not apprehensive 
that the unfavourable account which truth com- 
pels me to give of the Canadian character, if 
allowed to appear without having the support of 
testimony other than my own, would probably 
subject me to the imputation of wilfully misrepre- 
senting the people of this fine country. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

YXT^NERS AND CUSTOMS OF UPPER CANADA*— < NO PROPER CRI« 
TSRION BY WHICH TO FORM A JUDGMENT OF THE CRIMES 
.C:OMMlTTED »-4 FREQUENCY OF CASES OF SEDUCTION— >^AN UN« 
HAPPY INSTANCE OF THIS. AND ITS FATAL TERMINATION, 

IN JSngland, the judicial calendar is commonly 
considered the best criterion of the state of morals 
in the country : There is that sort of spirit in the 
breast of an Englishman^ no matter whether it 
originate in feeling or interest, which will not 
permit him to pass by the invasion of his rights, 
the defamation of his character, the poUutioii of 
his bed, the spoliation of his property, or any 
other species of encroachment or oppression, with- 
out seeking the redress which is afforded by the 
jurisprudence of his country. 

It is not, however, thus. easy to ascertain the 
relative moral condition of the people of Canada ; 
for the rule to which I have adverted, does not 
Hold good on this side of the Atlantic. The num- 
W of trials in the courts of law bears napropor- 
'tion to the crimes committed. .Actions for Crim. 
Con., Sedtwtion, or Breach of Promise of Mar^ 
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riage, are almost entirely unknown in every part \ 
of North America ; and, during the whole time j 
of my residence in Canada^ ^ I have not so much bb j 
heard of one proceeding of this kind being insti- > 
tute^ But you must not from this infer^ that the 
crimes^ which^ in those countries where the spark 
of honour still glimmers in the human breast^ are 
the foundation of such delicate proceedings, have 
no existence in Canada ; for the very reverse is 
the case. They are of every-day occurrence ; and 
the practice of them has become so common with 
the Canadians, that they no longer produce their 
natural effect on the individuals whom they ought 
to offend. 

With regard to criminal coNVERfiTAxioN, the 
opinion of a wife'*s perfect independence is so un«* 
commonly prevalent, that I very much question 
if twelve native Americans could be found on the 
whole Continent, who, as a jury, would award a 
single sixpence of damages in a case of this kind^ 
— no matter how positive the evidence, how 
aggravating the circumstances, or how wealthy 
the defendant. Accustomed themselves to the 
wearing of brow antlers, which indeed appear to 
fit them most admirably, and to sit very Ughtty on 
their lighter heads, they cannot conceive why any 
man should presume to solicit a jury of his coun- 
trymen to award him damages, when the offence 
of which he complains neither impairs his fortune 
nor injures his character. 

Seductions, as you will infer from a former 
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part of my correspondence, are not unfrequent in 
Canada. But they do not receive the severe repro- 
bation they would meet with in our own country^ 
and they are not considered offences sufficiently 
grave to require the institution of an action. Be- 
sides, it would, in a great degree, be useless for 
the friends of females who have been thus unfor- 
tunately led astray, to enter proceedings against 
the seducer. For such, as I have before observed, 
is the laxity of morals in which the Canadian youth 
of both sexes are educated, that this sort of con- 
duct is scarcely viewed in the light of a crime. 
The seducer, on this side of the Atlantic, is but sel- 
dom exposed to any of those unpleasant conse- 
quences, the apprehension of which in other coun- 
tries frequently retards, and sometimes, I have no 
doubt, effectually prevents the accomplishment of 
many a well-concerted scheme of villainy. Here, 
he revels in his base and heartless pursuits with 
impunity, and is restrained by no fear of incurring 
the displeasure even of the parents whose daughter 
he beguile? from the paths of virtue, or of the 
husband whose wife he persuades to the pollution 
of the nuptial bed* 

' Since my arrival in Canada, I have only heard 
' of one instance of unpleasant feelings having been 
produced in the minds of either parents or hus- 
bands, by occurrences of this natur^ ; and as this 
had a very melancholy termination, in addition to 
the exhibition which it affords of the different 
manner in which the loss of honour and of reputa- 
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tkm operates on the minds of those femalesr who 
are merely settlers in the country, and on those 
who are of American parentage, 1 shall take the 
liberty of relating it to you. 

About two years ago, Mr. W., ^a respectable \ 
Irish emigrant^ and once the owner of wnsiderable 
property in his native country ^f sought a refuge) ^^ 
from the dangers to which the late unhappy dis- 
turbances of Ireland exposed many reputable 
and inoffensive families,, in the fertile but unculti- 
vated regions of Upper Canada. The companions ? 
of his exile were, an amiable wife, and a numerous 
family of fine children ; among whom was a daugh- 
ter, young, innocent, and lovely, esteemed by 
all who knew her, adored by her parents, and 
beloved by the family over which, to relieve a 
mother's burden, she was wont to preside. 

Soon after the arrival of this once happy family 
in their adopted country, A young man of respect- vy\ 
able connections was introduced to Miss)W. She 
was then in the eighteenth year of her age,- a time\ 
of life when the female heart is perhaps most sus- \ 
oeptible of deep and indelible impressions^ He had 
heard of the virtue of our fair country-women ; 
but, with a scepticism peculiar to profligate ininds^ 
he oould not believe in its existence. Knowing 
that the females of his own country were never over- 
scrupulous, he could not conceive why those of 
another should be more so, or how another soil 
could be more favourable to the growth of virtu- 
ous principles. But subsequent experience con- 
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vinced him, that, if it was not impossible, it 
was certainly extremely, difficult, to seduce this 
unfortunate girl from the paths of rectitude. Men 
of easy natures or indolent habits never think of 
encountering any thing which presents an appear, 
ance of impracticability. They do not resemble 
men of industry and perseverance, who, instead 
of being frightened away by the first aspect of 
what they wish to attain, go round about it, and 
examiine it on every side, to see whether it does 
not afford some other more agreeable prospect of 
attainment. The practised seducer is not terrified, 
because the mountain whose summit he wishes to 
gain is perpendicularly steep on the side which 
first opens to his view. Though the route n^ay 
be long and circuitous, he is resolved to gratify 
his wishes, and frequently after much trouble he 
discovers a path leading him, by an easy and 
gradual ascent, to the top of that mountain which 
at first sight seemed unapproachable. This was 
unhappily the case in the present melancholy 
uuttance. The execrable destroyer of the peace 
of Mr. W/s family, regarding his unsuspecting 
child as an object whose ruin it would be an honour 
in the estimation of his lewd companions to accom- 
plish, and urged on, rather than intimidated by, 
the difficulties which opposed him, resolved on 
exerting to the uttermost a hellish skill in efiecting 
bis diabolical intention. 

The first step which betook was to cultivate the 
friendship of the family^ and to inspire the parents 
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with confidence in his honour. His next wa^, 
under the cloak of hypocritical pretensions which 
he wore so well, to engage the young lady's aflfec- 
tions ; and he finally presented himself as a candid- 
date for her hand* From that time forth, he paid 
her the most sedulous attention, and eagerly 
seized every opportunity of convincing her, that 
from the first moment when he beheld her, she had 
inspired him with a passion a^ pure as the dew of 
heaven and as ardent as the summer sun. But she 
was too guileless to perceive, that as the disw upon 
the grass is absorbed by the rays of the sun, the 
purity of her lover's passion was swallowed up in 
its ardour. He had made himself the master of her 
' hfiiirt ; and, being deceived by his insidious atten- 
tions, she never dreamed that beneath all his 
seeming attachment, there was hidden a mpst in- 
fernal scheme for despoiling her of that, without 
which life to her would prove to be a burden 
under such humiliating circumstances. She lis- 
tened to his warm protestations of fidelity, with 
feelings most eloquently expressed in silence ; she 
ianswered his afi^cted sighs with her own, which 
were unafi^cted ; and she witnessed the love-sick 
looks which he assumed, with visible emotions of 
most genuine tenderness. She never called in 
question the integrity of his motives, the sincerity 
of his professions, or the generosity of his soul. 
Unpractised in the ways and customs of the world, 
unacquainted with the perfidy of man, and unused 
to the arts of dissimulation, she was never influ- 
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enced by the tormenting imjpulise of low-minded 
suspicion* It might have beeh happy for her^ 
had she been more deeply skilled in the 
knowledge of man's depravity^ and had she 
known how frequently it occurs, that, while the 
tongue is employed in uttering the fairest profes- 
sions and the face in attesting their truth, the heart 
is projecting the most horrid schemes and the mind 
is on the stretch to find means for their accomplish- 
ment. For how could she entertain any doubt of 
the integrity of a man who appeared to live only 
for the promotion of her happiness ? He gave her 
every reason which she could possibly require, in 
favour of his sincerity ; and charity therefore for-* 
bade her to hesitate in treating him with her accus- 
tomed familiarity and confidence. 

He was evidently an adept in the^business which 
he had in hand : He talked continually of the 
plans which he had formed for their mutual comfort ; 
expatiated, with much appearance of delight, on the 
felicity which awaited them ; consulted her on 
subjects of domestic economy, as freely as though 
she were already the wife of his bosom ; and acted 
throughout the whole affair with such admirable 
address, that he succeeded eventually in accom- 
plishing the only design he had in view in forming 
the acquaintance. 

If she had been one of those frivolous coquettes 
who, easily and without remorse, become the prey 
of any artful villain, I would not even attempt tc 
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draw the veil of charity across her conduct, or 
screen her from the scorn she would have so riofaly 
deserved, Biit, alas! the melancholy seqttel of her 
melancholy story too plainly demonstrates^ that 
she was not of this, but of a very different ^elass; 
aiid that she madly,— -I speak it after much eoiud- 
deration, — madly preferred death before dishonour. 
When the infamous wretch, — in whom her affec- 
tions centered, and in whom her soul confided, 
who had pledged her his faith, and sealed that 
pledge with an oath, — no longer devoted his mom-' 
ings and evenings to her company ; when she no 
longer perceived him *^ heave the big sigh or drop 
the briny tear ;" i when she saw herself deserted^ 
forlorn, abandcmed> solitary in the midst of soeiety, 
melancholy in the walks of gaiety ; when the tie 
which bound her to the world was brokcB, and 
the germ by which it ought to haVe been 
strengthened was growing apace ; when she eoiild 
no more boast of a spotless character, nor meet the 
glances of the malignant with conscious rectitude, — 
she resolved, as all hopes of being restored to her 
former tranquillity and happiness were fled, — horrid 
determination I — she resolved to bid farewell to 
earth, and to seek a fancied respite from misery m 
the chambers of death. Like Lucretia, she oould 
not bear to survive her disgrace ; and though, — 
after having received her education in a country 
in which suicide is discountenanced by law, reli- 
gion, and public opinion, — she might have , been 
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been expected to popsess a greater portion of self- 
eommanid^ than she exhibitefd; and not to have 
madly rushed into the presence of h;er Maker ; yet 
when we have strongly protested against the .co«i- 
misaion of self-murder, it may be^'well to be alto- 
gether silent on the subject, and not to animad- 
vert with too much severity on the conduct of a 
j)erson that acts under circumstances . which fre- 
quently exclude the investigation of reason, — :cir- 
cumBtahces which have only to be known to be 
avoided. 

Before she carried her fatal purpose into effect, this 
unfortunate addressed a letter to her base betrayer, 
ni which sihe painted the agony of her heart, 
reminded him of his promises, and appealed to his 
feelings, his humanity, his honour ! But his feel- 
bgs were dead to the voice of affection ; his huma- 
nity could not be softened by eloquence, however 
powerful ; his honour was the honour of a profligate, 
and of course no sacred tie whatever was' binding 
upon him. A stranger to every generous impulse, 
he received this last appeal without any apparent 
emotion. It was in vain that she thought to move 
his compassion by the simple recital of her ^^ soul's 
sharp agony ,^ or to melt him into pity by an avowal* 
of her fatal purpose. A cold and unfeeling declar- 
ation, ^^ that he never intended to make her the 
companion of his life,'* was the only reply. which 
she received to a letter that might have drawn 
tears from the eyes of a marble montiment^ as plen- 
VolII. G . 
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teoiis as the sireamii that flowed ^om the smsktoB 
brow of Horeb. The effect which this infauman 
rebuff — I had almost said naft^ally — produoedji ijwi8> 
to ctmfirm the unhappy ^irl lA the desperate reio^ 
hitioh which she had previotisly fofmed. ^^ There 
is ho xitedioine for a mind diseased/' is in raakky 
respects a very wrong notion^ atid oan only 
properly apjply to ah extreme ettse of metit^ 
derangement. There is a medicine for e^erf dfsH 
^nsoy as well of the body as of tiie laaind^ which fLB9 
not proceeded so far as to paralyze the exertiQ&|iDf 
either, or materially to deran^ their f€K$ulties.f 

She would not live, like the fnore magimnixpcaff 
heroine of one of the English jpoets, to have it "Baid 

• 

Nine months matur'd lier growing shame^ 

but resolved on immediate destruction^ yVli^^ 
tongue can tell> what heart conceive, the tortured 
feelings of this young and tender creature, wha 
once would not needlessly set foot upon a wcmn^ 

But tread aside and let ihe reptile IfiFCj * 

when she went forth with the deliberate intention 

* Those who endeavour to palHate^ much moi?e they who advbi^ 
cate» the crime of self-destruction, even when arising out of the. 
most intolerable grievances, are, of all the public writers of the 
age, undoubtedly the most dangerous. Nothing In the world 
can be farther f^om my intention than to follow In the tram aP 
these men : This declaration I beg leave explicitly to tnake, Ittit 
a^ny exjiressionsofpity, which have fallen from me daring ihia> 
narrative, should be interpreted in favour of the rash act to whichi 
they usually have recourse who are burdened by their own exist* 
ence. 
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«3f4}ominitt2ng suicide and murdar la on^iieddlong 
leapl The voice of conscience could not^ iiow*. 
^ver^ ^reclaim bar &om bfir horrid purpotte; /'and>i 
■:mder the mask of taking a walk with Jl^ y^oixag.. 
L^y^y she proceeded to the spot, that she had long/ 
r^egarded.as the stage on which^e might se^careiy > 
perform the last and most tragical act .of life. It . 
^^sp^as cin the hrink of a .rapid river ^ whose per pen- ; 
dicolar hanks are in mai^ parts at least lOQ feet . 
above its rocky bed. The .poor victim of shame, 
had on this occasion secreted about her person a . 
pen and ink^ and making spme plausible pretence 
to her companion^ she sat down upon the J{war4, 
and wrote a few htirried lines explaining the rea-. 
sons of her i^ash resolve. She then placed them 
carefully in her bosom, hastily arose fromuher abat, 
took her friend by the.hand, and, bidding her 
adieu, plunged headlong from the bank into the 
nver^ - ^^ 

'^fvercome with astonishment and ierror, tiie 
surviving female could not stir for some seconds, 
but at length recovered sufficient strength to 
i^proach the precipitous margin of the stream, and 
on looking down, she beheld her ill-fated compa- 
iiioa writhing on the bare rocks in the agonies of 
death. She immediately . flew to the house, and 
acquainted the friends of the young lady with the 
distressing event. They lost no time in repairing 
to the spot, accompanied by a physician. But the 
aid of her friends and the physician was too late; 

g2 
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for^ altfaevgh when they arrived, the vital; Kpsrk j^ 
was not entirely extinct, yet her tongue mwi jsileni^ J 
her eyes had lost their firer, and her £acehadak^ady ^ 
a^amed the pale image of deatliy Every itaeiliodl 
was pursued whieh could be devised £or:her re- 
coveBy , but without avail ; and in a few short ikioinents 
after she had been taken up out of the dreiadfal 
abyss, her pulse ceased to beat, and she entered on ' 
a life, which she canatot conclude at her pleasure, 
and ii]^ which, if the ends of justice cm^ be satisfied 
by visiting her last sin upon the head of him who 
was the real cause of it, retribution will be. amply 
bestowed, and the greatest sinner of the two* will 
l^^eive the largest share of punishmmt. 

^ I will go to the river and plunge into its floods 
^ i^e waters of which, like those of Lethe, shall 
^* cause me to forget and be forgotten. ^ What is 
^ the world to me ? Its pleasures ? Its possess- 
^^ sions ? Its hopes ? Alas ! The world will not 
^ now acknowledge my acquaintance. I know it 
f^ only in its pains. Its possessions are of no. avail 
" to me when I have lost that without which I 
" cannot enjoy them : Deprived of its hopes, I an^ 
^ doomed to despair. I have been deceived, be- 
trayed> and tio w I am forsaken ! Why should I 
live? The reflections of my broken heart, .with- 
out any excitation from the frowns of others,. 
^^ are more than I can bear. But what are these, 
^^ compared with the ignominy that would folbow 
^^ the disclosure of my shame to the parents who 
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" have watched my rising years with such great 
anxiety? Oh welcome death! I have heem 
^* taught to dread thee, but I will venture boldly om 
^^ thy unexplored regions, rather than prolong a 
^^ life of upbraiding and reproach!" Such, I dare 
^ay, was the plausible sort of reasoning which 
obtruded itself, and agitated the mind of this 
minfortunate young lady when about to cast herself 

headlong dowp the dreadful steep. 



. .i 
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LETtER ^XIX. 



EDUCATION OF A CANADIAN -— KAftLY INDITL(^EWcE AND tX 
NESS — ENTRANCE ON ACTIVE LIFE •— HIS MARRIAGE AND S 
TLEMENT -— LOG-HUT AND FURNITURE— -INDEPENDENCE 0^ 
IMPBOTIDENCE— THEIR RESULTS. 



It is impossible satisfactorily to account for tt^^ 
degeneracy of the Canadian character, withor^'*^ 
referring to the principles which are early instille^^ 
into their minds, and considering the natural effec^'^ 
of an injudicious system of education on the future 
life and conduct of those who have been the unfor- 
tunate victims of mismanagement in the morning; 
of their days. For 

'Tis Education forms the tender mind^ 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd, 

A brief sketch of the life and adventures of a 
Canadian farmer will not only illustrate many of 
the observations on society and manners contained 
in the preceding letters, but may also convey 
additional instruction to those who are anxious to 
become more intimately acquainted with the actual 
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«oiMlitieit:of.ihe ^ople» I sdiall tll6i!^0re d^cri 
cus pbj^ly and clearly as I ean^ the progress oi 
natjv^ Canadian; and*, as I do not boast of t 
pictorial skill which sonic possess^ I shall leave 

to the pen of him who ^ys of Pennsylvania 

scenery. 

With all its picturesque and balmy grace> 
And fields that lyere a luxury to roam^ 

to discover, by poetic intuition, some equally 
delightful fields in the regions of Upper Canada, 
trad, there fixing hi* hero and heroine, to ^eave 
the ma^ic web of fiction round their habitation, 
and thereby render the description fascinating to 
the sentimental reader. 

Bora in a country^ the inhabitants ef which are 

all nearly on a level with respect to rank and 

property, and addicted with equal stubbornness 

Co the practical display of independent pAnciples, 

the youthful Canadian, having both example and 

precept before him, naturally emulates his father^ 

and speedily imbibes the same absurd notions of 

equality and independence. Scarcely has he learned 

to lisp his mother^s name, when he begins to feel 

(us own importanee,and tacitly disdains submissibn 

^ven to his parents. At table, he must be the 

Ifst served and best attended ; and being accus- 

>med to have all his desires indulged and all his 

tiers punctually obeyed, he soon learns to scorn 

e language of solicitation : He loves ;the Impera- 

e Mood, and seldom makes use of tixe Ilidiea- 
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tive, except in the First-Future Tense. His words 
are conveyed in quite an authoritative tone, long 
before he is in any wise capable of administering 
to bis own nec^essities. His every wish is gratified, 
however unreasonable; and every sentiment hei 
utters, however insolent, is received with the 
greatest applause. His parents, who seem bent 
upon his destruction, cannot think of sending him 
to school, lest the manly independence of his soul 
should receive a check from the magisterial lan- 
guage of a teacher, or lest his sweet temper,^^ 
which of course is very sweet,— should be soured 
by contradiction. 

As soon as the young hero has attained his 
seventh or eighth year, he is provided with woTaxe^ 
instead of a. primer ; and when praised for his 
expertness in the use of this instrument, he imagines 
himself deeply read in the philosophy of human 
life^ An adept in the arts of felling a sapling, 
tapping a sugar-maple, and hollowing a bas.s-wood 
trough, he is taught to consider his education 
finished, and proudly defies the capriciousness of 
fortune. What a pity, that he should be so spoiled ! 
How much better would it have been, if he had 
received such instruction as would have furnished 
him with the means of subsistence, should the rude 
arts in which he. excelled fail him ! The smallest 
portion of scholastic knowledge, operating on a 
sound mind and natural good sense, would have 
induced habits of reflection, and many a moral 
lesson might then have been derived from his 
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ordinary occupations! What At check to ^^e 
growth of superciliousness might have' been given^ 
if 9 when be marked that the tree fell with a tremens 
dous crash in proportion to ltd bulk and height, he 
had d«wa the inference of danger in high-minded, 
nessl And how doubly impressive, as Welt as 
pleasing, would such a lecture have been, if, bb 
the result of reading and education, he had been 
able to associate, with this circumstance, the senti-^ 
juent of the poet, 

^e tallest pine feels most the power 
/ Of wintry blasts : the loftiest tower 
; Falls heaviest to the ground. 

The bolts^ that spare the mountain's slde^ 
His cloud-capt eminence divide^ 
^ And spread the ruin round. > 

nstead of this, however, he pleases himself with 

he idea, that he shall ere long become a man, the 

rop of his family ahd an ornament to his^^ country. 

efore his youthful cheeks have become ruddy by 

e scorching influence of a dozen summers, hr 

^MMulmes quite a manly air, and enters into familiar 

^^<^nversation on all subjects with persons of all 

^i^esT. Having never been contradicted in his life 

^y those who have watched his rising impudence 

v^ith exulting pride, his indignation is indescribably 

fierce against all who do not feel much interested 

in the negative preservation of his sweet tempei:^ 

and who therefore do nbt care how frequently 

they dissent from his opinions. Inheriting frona 
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Im fiUlmr % dCMpcMutioii to speottlato, he oommeuMft 
bujJMMi IwtiiiiM^ nod 13 frequently the owner of 
eoMttdtrmble property before the completion of hJA 
UurA luitruin* For the aoqoisition of thk wealth, 
lie feoeives aaitafale instruotiona from hia parents; 
a»<i whenever he is dextrous enough to outwit lua. 
unwary playmates^ he is crowned with the i^pplans^ 
ia which» in the opinion of hia friends^ he is meri^* 
turioualy entitled. Thus early initiated in the arts 
cif speculation and deception, he enters the world 
with a mind insensible to every principle of honour, 
and a soul dead to every generous impulse. Un* 
accustomed to treat his parents with deference or 
respect, and a total stranger to every thing like 
subordination, he considers himself free as the 
mountain air, and independent a» the sun of hea- 
ven. Subject to no restraint, he goes wherever he 
pleases, does whatever he thinks proper, and holds 
himself accountable to no human tribunal* He 
yields the rein to his passions and appetites, spurn^ 
the advice and counsel of the parents who have 
Hartd him) and, launching forth into the depths 
nf Inlldelity and immorqility, he professes to held 
III ihe most sovereign contempt the opinions and 
a|i\imbatkm of the better part of society. Under 
ihe mkiituiding influence of a mind thus constituted 
mill direotedi he leaves the paternal roof without 
•iVl^r liavhig entertained a feeling of veneration or 
fM|HMii for its inmate, and consequently without 
f«|tlHlk|i It ean searoebf be hoped, that a graceless 
yMlnlh Uke ihia ean makp a very valuable mei{iber 
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of eivH society : Sartguine indeed must the parent 
be,^ who oaa even anticipate his froward ehild^t 
final escape from the gftliows. Such^ however, is 
^he education given to hi$ children, by almost 
«very man in the country ; and soch is the manner 
:3q' which the yoUtbfnl mind is prepared to discharg0 
he iraportarit duties of lifeii 
As a Canadian seldom expects any share of the 
diernal |)roperty . Until after his father's demise, 
'^vhen he has attained his twenty-first year be goes 
xiito the wUderhess ^ and> having selected a suitable 
I ot of Idnd, he either obtains a grant of it from 
^overhment, or purchases it on long credit from 
«ome private individual. Having settled the pre- 
liminaries, he goes immediately to wcitk. First. 
He builds a house, tHEN marries a wife, and, last 
of all^ asks himself the important question, ^^ How 
shall I maintain her ?" But the answer is always 
at hand. ^^ Here is a fertile soil and a propitious 
^ clinfiate ! Cultivate the former with diligence, 
^^ and the latter will second your endeavours, and 
^ the earth will bring forth h^r fruits in due sea*- 
'^ toB 1'' Convinced of thii truth> he commences 
honse^^keeping, frequently without a dollar in his 
^ooket^ or any thing equivalent in his possession, 
mA entirely de|>ende]it on the precarious credit of 
liis name for his first year's subsistence. The^^e 
would foe didbteartening circumstances to any on^ 
font an. American^ and would damp the ardoujr of 
mitids to all appearance much better prepared for 
ebommtering the ills of life with manly fortit«id$. 
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than are those of the generality of Canadisns. 
. But diflficulties, which, in other countries, would 
appear almost insurmountable^ are regarded 'in 
America as the merest trifles ; and, being met with 
unyielding perseverance, are invariably overcome; 
The hope of independence, and the conviction of 
its being attainable by every man who will pro-i 
perly exert himself, invigorate the weakest arm, 
and stimulate the feeblest effort towards its ultimate 
aicquirement. 

it is frequently a dark and cloudy day on which 
the young Canadian becomes the master of himself, 
and enters on the busy scenes of life ; but he has 
lived long enough in the land of his fathers to have 
obtained^ by desultory observation, some slight 
knowledge of the aspect of the heavens : And, 
how dense soever the clouds may be, he knows 
that the star of independence is glittering in all its 
radiance beyond them. To that, his eye is steadily 
•directed ; and though he is only able to catch an 
occasional glimpse of the inspiring orb, as the 
clouds pass heavily before it, yet even these inter- 
fulgent bursts not only serve to re-animate his 
efforts, but also to illuminate his otherwise uncheer*- 
ful path. Independence is ever the Cynosure of 
e Canadian, and spite of all the disconn^ements 
under which he labours in his first establishment,-^ 
being destitute alike of mental and pecuniary 
resources, — he generally succeeds in attaining the 
object of his pursuit, before the lapse of half a 
dozen yesLTA. Within this period he is frequently 
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enabled, out of the bare produce of bAB labours; to 
pay for his farm and discharge his other debts,— to 
jirovide himself with the necessary implements of 
floriculture, — and to buy in a quantity of sfepok 
wtffioient to answer his immediate demands. It is 
certain, that for this he n^ust labour hard: Six day s^ 
flMid I fauneht to my, too often seven days^ iii the 
^^veek ' are cipent in unremitting toil ; while little 
attention is paid to any thing but the extension of 
bis farm and the enlargement of his barns. ^-Let 
** US eatt drink, and labour^ for tor morrow we 
^^ shall live,^' is the language of hid heart. It is 
certainly delightful to see how contentedly be re- 
tires to his cottage each successive evening after 
tile labours of the day are over, and when he has 
refreshed himself with, sleep, how he rises wiikhtthe 
ran to resume with wonted diligence his toilsome 
avocations. For the first five or six years, the pri- 
mitive log-hut affords him an asylum, and he sel- 
dom manifests much anxiety to multiply its exter- 
nal decorations. His furniture is never of the 
most costly description, an^ is seldom cumbersome. 
A bed-steady roughly hewn out with a felling-^axe ; 
the sides, posts, and ends held together in screeching 
trepidation by strips of Bass-wood bark ; a bed of 
fitne field-feathers ; a table, that might be taken for 
a victualler's chopping-block ; four or five benches 
of the same rude mechanism ; and the indispensa- 
ble apparatus for cooking and eating, compose the 
tout ensemble of a .Canadian's household furniture. 
He seems to have no idea of cottage comfort, and 
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seldom evinoes any inolitiation to make his hut 
tolerably pleasant. It is frequently so full of 
^^ loop-holes^*' that the morning sun oar wintry; 
blast, according to the season 6f ihe year^ salutop^ 
the inhabitants long before the doors and window^ . 
shutters are unclosed. In the summer,. however^' 
this is on the w^hole an advanti^e ; and in the win?- i 
ter, a good filire in a great measure counteracts ^any 
unpleasant effects of which it might otherwise he 
productive. , t 

If a Canadian c;^n keep up his supply of pork and 
pumpkin-pie, of molasses and sour crout, of tea- 
end Johnny cake, — which he seldom fails to aceovh- 
plish,— he feels perfectly indifferent regarding; 
those household conveniences which ai?e not 4m> 
eminently useful. His ^' better half" also, look-^. 
ing forward like himself to days of greater procH 
perity, is quite reconciled to her present humbki 
condition, if she can but obtain occasional permis- 
sion to exhibit herself at "a quilting bee," or in -a 
bati^room ; at both of which she is i>eceived, if not 
as already the possessor, yet as the presumptive^ 
mistress, of a splendid mansion, which, though art 
the time only a castle in the air^ will certainly one 
day be built. 

When six or seven years, at most, have beea 
spent in the humble retirement of the log-hut, our 
hero finds himself out of debt ; and just as he has 
firmly established his character for industry, and 
is in a fair way for realizing an ample fortune, he 
becomes discontented with his mode of life, and 



^^mhres to Im3d himnelf a nkuuioi$ tame imited to 
is^:» take than the ^* wood-built ,shed." Fm the 
iK^or^ q>eedy and effectaal fidfilment d Hb pur- 
o4CMe, he mcnr^gages his farm to wome n^^hbotuw 
iKMg mef^^aiit, who fanusdies him with baMdmg 
tKB.«t^rials of every deseription, and renders him 
e^v^ery assistance in his power towards the accom- 
plishment of his magnificent desi^. The immsion 
IB finkAied in the most tastefid manner^ and snit^ 
able famitore is procared: The family remove 
into it, and, for a year or two, all things go 
on with tolerable Smoothness. Having now a fine 
house in the midst of a well-cleared farm, oar 
modem Triptolemns turns gentleman; for he 
do^ not deem industry any longer necessary for 
the maintOTance of his fiamily : His arm is more* 
over so completely unnerved by the six preceding 
years of laborious employment, tint he cannot 
with any personal satirfaetion ccmtinue his exeiy 
tions, especially »nce he has contracted such an 
exceeding distaste for agricultural pm^ts. Bbi»* 
bandry now appears to him a very tedious mode 
of realizing a fortime; he therefore reserves on 
taming his attention to some mm-e rapid and, as 
he thinks, gentlemanly means of becoming 'opu* 
lent. He tries gambling, horse-racing, and a thou- 
sand othei^ schemes for effecting his object; and, 
fi»Aing none of them successful, but rather other- 
wise, he resorts, with the wreck of bis property, 
to the tlnresn^ where he spends his days, and fire- 
f oently iiis nights too, engaged with the lowest 
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compaiiy/in the most degrading pursuits* ;Hi9 
farm is allowed 4;<r1)ring forth weed^ in abundance ; 
his* »toek is neglected, and his family enjoy no ^por- 
tion of his regards; Presently the merchant pro* 
duces his mortgage, and insists on the payment of 
his account. The farm is now sold; and, with the 
balance that remains when all his debts are dis- 
charged, the Canadian enters into various spe* 
culations, and when he has proved unsuccessful in 
most of them, and has scarcely a stiver left, he 
again penetrates the wilderness, and begins the: 
clearing of another farm in the same destitute 
condition as he was many years before, excepting- 
that ' he has now a family of half a dozen children 
to maintain. 

In this cheerless . manner, the majority of the 
people of Upper Canada spin out the thread of 
their existence, without ever attaining that perma- 
nent comfort and independence which any other 
people on earth, with the same advantages,.^ could 
not fail to secure. A casual observer, passing 
through the country, a.nd "beholding so many fine 
farms and excellent habitations, would imagine 
that the people were in the most enviaUe circum- 
stances; but a diligent enquiry into their actual 
condition would produce very different convic- 
tions. I think it would not be going too . far to 
say, that, notwithstanding the* superior soil and 
climate which * peculiarly distinguish the lot of an 
Upper Canadian, there could not be selected one 
former out of every twenty, who would be worth 
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^Mp^ce, if Jbid debfd were paid : And all thi* may 
Ibe fairly attributed to their idleness, immorality^. 
and speculativbnesd. Having laboured, as I have 
l^rfore observed, with great diligence for several 
years, they no sooner demonstrate, by the; 6SeQt&' 
-li^jiich this labour produces, that " industry is Hehts^^ 
"tiiaii they resolve on squandering their time in 
practices, which, surrounding examples might Qott- 
vince them, are almost invariably the ruin of those 
to whom they become familiari It is true, there 
are instances of persons commencing their career 
in ^e manner, which I have described, who sotm* 
aitaia to independence : But they are rarej.or,^ 
when compared with the number of those wha fail 
itt their efforts to accumulate property by des- 
perate or unlikely means, they are afi one to a 
thousand. 

It is also lamentable to reflect, that even thosef 
wha, -by a more patient continuance in agricultu-^ 
ral pursuits than the characters to -whonllhave 
jost alluded, are enabled to acquire a larger 
property r at length partake of the same spirit of 
improvidence, and generally see the end of their 
Wealth before the end of their lives. They have 
then- no need to be rcBoinded that, wlien death 
aril vefi, they will have to give up their possessions 
to the nearest heir : For their actual riches have 
lik*eady taken to themselves wings; and the penny- 
leflifi son^ with the heir-loom axe for his only for- 
/ .¥oi^ ll. .H . . 
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tuna^ is compelled to seek out other property in > 
the pathless wilderness. 

A successful farmer commonly becomes a tavern-, 
keeper^ and of course a deep speculator. He lays: 
out his property in the erection of extensive build* 
ings^ becomes a regular tippler, neglects his busi-*- 
uess, and very soon finds himself at the bottom of 
his purse, which, unfortunately for him, does not 
often resemble Pandora's box, in being inlaid with^ 
hope. With regard to the vice of intemperance, 
it is universally acknowledged that nine-tenths of. 
the Canadians who succeed in the acquisition of 
property in earjy life, not only squander 'it away, 
but actually shorten their own lives by the immo- 
derate use of ardent liquors. At this moment I 
pan call to recollection no less than six instances of 
premature dissolution, which have fallen within my 
own observation during the last twelve months ; 
and every one of these has been attributed to habits 
of dissipation. 

There is no country in the world, which affords 
greater facilities than Canada for the acquirement 
of comfort and independence ; and yet an impartial 
inquiry into the actual condition of its inhabitants 
will clearly shew, that, in the English acceptatio4 
of these words, there are not many examples of 
the kind, at least in the Upper Province. The 
affectionate solicitude of a parent respecting th^ 
future prospects of his family, is seldom felt by ^ 
Canadian. He began without any thing himself^ 
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and why ittay not his children do th6^tiime ? Why 
may hot they meet with the satnef ' fi(U6ce^ which 
encouraged him^ so long as the c6unl!rV retains its 
former fertility, and land maj^ be bought oh such 
equi'table and easy terms f Tb^ independence of* 
such a person has no stable foundation. ' For at 
country so fertile and so thinly inhabited presents 
such numerous avenues to a fair competency, thai 
ho man looks with gloomy forebodings to the^ 
future ; faor does he find any occasion to regret hia 
improvidence, until his health and strength beg^n 
to fail, 'when his boasted • independence proves to* 
be a bruised reed, which is not able t6 afford him* 
support. The' Canadians have no jiist notions of 
that real independence which is the glory of a 
Briton,— to have it in his power to reflect at the' 
4slto^e of life, that he has maintained himself and' 
Biai family with honesty, and is able, out of the' 
iifiiits bf his industry, to leave them a decent fot- 
tune when he dies. It is a lot to be desired/ 
ivheh such a number of the good things of this life 
a^e conceded, as will enable us in a great measure' 
to cast off all care about temporal futurity, like' 
the lilies of the field which ^^toil not, neither da 
they spin," and to employ our time in the instruc-^ 
tibn of ourselves and families, in making suitable 
provision for their future respectability, and — aa^ 
it is ohly fit that some portion of our earthly renV 
tdiould be so employed — in learning for ourselvea' 
how we may best secure " the rest that remaineth^ 
to the people of God," 

h2 
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T Instead o^ advancing in the scale of ci vilizat^^ 
IIS nug^t c^ily be done^^ the peaple of this fine 
JPrpvi^c^ actually appear to be daily retrograding 
in every tubing w-bich gives a charm to existence^ 
i question if there be a man in the Province, who 
pan say, /.^ My father commenced the world with 
*.^ very linjii ted resources, ^.nd yet acquired a con- 
^/ siderable prxjperty, of which I am now the posr 
^l s^s^or.; He lived and died witbo^t the benefits^ 
of educatiou ; but, feding in himself the need of 
it, and bavin^ccrntin^al experience of the embar- 

V rassmenta to which hb want of information 
7 expo^d him^y he took care that his children should 
H n9t be wiihQUI^ instrucf^io^. Xbe greatest pari 
{f: €ff bis^ Ipjag }^fe was spent in wearisome toil ; buty 
^/ by the prudei^t managemeint of his affairs, hi» 

Y childreflL are enabled to devote a large propor- 
^ Hon of jtheir time to literary pursuits, and are 
^/seldom necessitated to engage in manual la-^ 

. N9 ; hijktyi^I haye myself got through the world 
^^ uafuisisted^ by i^ parents, and let my children. 
*/ ^ the fifame," is tba dying sentiment by which 
Qiost Ai^aertcans CMBclude their last will and tea-> 
tament. 

/ JSUit the subject is £ar from being agreeable, and 
{ dismiss it with painfi^l sensations. I never reflect 
i|pon it, much less write upon it, without . its^ 
jolting a state of mind which every prudential 
qODsideration should induce me to avoid. To 
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now what the inhabitants of this highly-favoured 

rovince are, and to reflect on what they might 

e if they were under the proper influence of 

oral and religious instruction, cannot fail to 

:0ect most sensibly the mind of every friend to 

Y^ i% species. 
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Endowed as the upper Canadi^tns unddabtedty 
are with strong natural intellect, and finding them- 
selves able to srtruggle through the world without 
any great portion of learning, they consider the 
possession of it a trivial advantage. If the farmer 
can tell how many pounds of wheat arfe contained 
in a Winchester bushel ; if the mechanic can point 
out llie difference between an oblong square and 
an equilateral triangle ; and if the merchant has 
acquired such a knowledge of the principles of 
arithmetio BS may teach him to disregard the 
systematic order of " the Tutor," and to practise 
Addition and Multiplication, without the interven- 
tion of Subtvaction ; — ^they esteem themselves pos- 
sessed of all the essential knowledge appertaining 
to their respective professions. To say the truth, 
the Canadian feels not the radical principle which 
^stimulates the mind ta active perseverance, and 
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supports ii under close and unremHtin^ appli-^ 
cation* ^ 

Fame is the spur that the pure spirit doth rai^e^ 
To scorn delights^ and live laborious days. 

But this powerful inducement to hard study 

does not exist in Canada^ because literature is not . 

yhmozis in the country. The anticipation of for- 

1;une and renown, as the certain rewards of literary 

merit in an enlightened country, cannot therefore 

find scope for operation in the mind of a Canadian. 

He is not one of those who "leave all meaner 

things to low ambition/' and who spend their 

strength in climbing the difficult and steep ascent 

of Parnassus; but is content to continue, in as 

many senses a» you please, " a child of the earth." 

He looks around him, and plainly discovers that a 

superior education is by no means necessary to 

qualify him for the highest situation in the land ; 

For he finds, that the greatest part of those who 

fill official situations, are as ignorant as himself; 

while some^ who are fitted by their talents for the 

competent discharge of any duty, are dragging 

out their existence wholly undistinguished from 

the vulgar herd by whom they are surrounded. 

Can it be expected, then, that a young man, with 

such examples before him, however gifted by 

nature, will make any strenuous exertions for the 

attainment of that knowledge which can neither 

make him more respectable in the eyes of his 

countrymen, nor procure him any other personal 
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.fud vantage ? * A w^ll-informed mind has^ itise^rr 
tain, innumerable sources of intellectual pnjby-^ 
^ent, unknown to the uneduclated, and which 
alone are m my opinion a sufficient rewajrd for 
many years of close application^ But you might 
A9 well expect a blind man to distinguish coleiirs, 
as a youth wilfhout education to appreciate the 
delights of learning : And how can he be allured 
by that of which he- is not sensible? I^^estion 
whether a»y man who is compelled to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, would be willing 
to devote one half of his time to the acquisition of 
knowledge, purely put of a love for learnings 
Arxshimedes could have raised the world from its 
orbit, if he had been able to find put a fulcrum for 
his lever; and, in like manner, it is not in the 
nature of man'^ will, land, — unless he can cbnquet 
his own obstinacy, — it is therefore out of his power, 
patiently to undergo that ^^ weariness of the flesh" 
which ia occasioned by ^* much study" unless he 
also cm find out a fulcrum for his lever,— a glimpse 
4)f future fame, or future wealth, without one of 
whicLfor Jts foundation, his machinery would be y 
almost utteirly powerless^ 

Inquire of the poet, wherefore be consumes hid 
jBidnight oil jn drinking from the pure stream of 
classical antiquity ,T-^or why he submits to many 
sore throats ija bis equally untimely rambles 
thcomgh the air, uncovered, perhaps out of 
reverence to^the moon, — or £qf what purpose he 
impairs his constitution in profound historical 
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reseaxeh; aGi4 -philosophical mTeatigatibn^H:-aiict ho 
y/ill tell you tliat h& 19 engaged in:tiie odmpositioif 
of an Spic Poem^ with which lie meaortBjto raise a 
monujiient to himself ^^ more endinriBf^jthBiK brai^." 
— Is it merely itota a consideration of knimledge 
bex^gi ^preferable to ignorance^ that the. statesman 
endeavottrs to m^ke his mind familiar with tho 
resonrces^ the capabilities^ and the elistoms of every 
nation on earth, that he dives deep into the arcana 
of politics and sacrifices innumerable enjoyments of 
which he might otherwise partake, for the: attain-^ 
men t of these objects? Would he do this, if he 
did not hope hereafter to receive the overwhelming 
plaudits of '' listening senates," and » 

To bfear his blushing honours'thick upoh him ? 

What could induce Demosthenes, to correct the 
stammering of his voice by speaking with pebbles 
kk Isaa mouth ;*--to remove the distortion of his 
features which accompanied his utterance, by 
waixijung the motions of the falcial nerves in a mir^ 
ror ;*-^to make his enunciation loud and' empfaaticaf 
lirjrfreqxienting the steepest 1^ most uneven walks ^ 
— ^ta harangue upon the sea^shore, when* the warest 
were aaeommonly tempestuous, that he might fh^ 
better accustom himself tio the noise and tumultir of 
a popular assembly ;-:-and to make use of various 
other singular methods, which, he knew, would 
promote hirdading project? Wae it not> thial^ her 
might obtain the applauses of his country while he 
fived-^. for' Us pre^einini^nt attliinments as'^ publnj 
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speaker^ and ihat^ after his decease^ the deep im-* 
pression of his powers might live in the recollection^ 
and dwell on the minds, of all who heard him ? 
'- . It is needless^ however, to continue the subject; 
The feelings of every educated individual are a 
sufficient demonstration of my argument, and I 
desire no better criterion of the judgment which I 
have formed. Take away from mankind the hope 
of fame and distinction, of wealth and honour ; 
and farewell to poets, philosophers, and orators; 
and all that is great and noble in the human heart. 
Were such a misfortune to befal Great Britain, its 
population would in a few years become as illiterate 
and ignorant as the present inhabitants of Canada. 
The beautiful lines of Gray, 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear, &c. 

• * 

are, for aught I know, as applicable to Canada as 
to any other part of the world, whether you regard 
the imagery of the poet as imagery, or construe it 
according to its literal meaning. For the Lakes of 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron are oceanic in their size, 
darkness, and depth, and may possibly be very 
fruitful in ^^ gems ;" and nothing can be more easy 
than for ^^ flowers to blush unseen,'^ 

And waste their fragrance in the desert air, 

amidst the interminablp forests of America. 

You may probably suppose, that men who are in 
this country called to filL high stations in life would 
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}>ed^ply impreas^ with ajieiuie of their own de^ 
fiww^* whwmbjaoted(^ jKi^^ mortifying 

expQiiJp^ yfkipk c^re in sach eaues ineiritdble^^ and 
mMk Jbft liaduoed to procttre' for their, 'obiidren 
i^offf- n^vantagee of education whibh w^e denied 
tojOiQmjiffilv^dr :You must however reoolleot, that 
ttfl^rjKmlfi^^iQns of ignorance and knowledge^ 
aflwrdiogt ms th^y advance in their respective de« 
gTA^pC ooippari^on, not only become less sensible 
of itheir fOwn .peculiarities, but increase in that 
matiiaV d^pr#ciatidn of each other which the total 
estrwgement of their different pursuits^ ia calcu* 
iMed to inspire. Thus, the man who is destitute of 
aU acqoined infprmation> has never been sensible of 
iiis own ignorance, and cannot perceive the advan- 
tages of learning. The Canadians have also a 
liberal portion of vanity in their composition ; the 
consequence of which is, that tne most ignorant 
among them will frequently suppose himself the 
tnist enlightened. 

A few days ago when in company, with a 
number of gentlemen, one of them, who was a 
Jnstice of the Peace and a Meld-officer in the 
^ilitia, handed me a newspaper, at the same time 
fUrecting my attention to a particular advertise- 
ment in its columns. It related ' to a volume of 
miscellaneous poems, recently published, and sim- 
ply stated, as usual, in conclusion, that '^ the price 
of the above work is 3^. 9d. in grain, 4«. in boards, 
and 4«. 6d. in sheep." When I returned the paper 
without noticing any thing remarkable in this 



adveirtisement, the learned squire seemed a good 
<teal surprised^ and asked, in a tone of dstonisk^ 
ment, if 1 did not think it lingular, that thtf 
author would take any thing but cash for a pro^ 
duotion of that kind, particularly when the prid0^ 
was so low ? I replied, it did not appear to mi^ 
that he proposed to take any thing else. '* Obf 
^ yes/' said he^ '^ all kinds of fradcy or at leasl 
^^ several. Did not you observe,- that he offers to 
^^ exchange the book for either grainy hoards^ or 
^^ sheep ?" I never had so much difficulty in pre« 
serving the* gravity of my countenance : For nono 
of the company appeared to understand the inean* 
irig of the terms ; aiid each of them actually fancied, 
that he could obtain a copiy of the work for a 
Bush^ of wheat, a few hundred feet of boards, of 
B, side of mutton. As they seemed to anticipate 
much pleasure from a perusal of the poems, and 
were all acquainted with the author, I did not 
think it necessary to undeceive them, — agJ:eeing 
with the poet, that 

Where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise. 

The inestimable advantages resulting from a 
well-educated and enlightened population, cainnot 
be experi6nc5ed in Canada for many years to come. 
The great mass of the people are at present com- 
pletely ignorant even of the rudiments of the most 
cortimoil learning. Very few can either read on 
writ^ ; and parents, who are ignorant themselves^ 
possess so slight a relish for literatfure, and- fire-^ 
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tittle aoqaainted with its ad Vantag^es, ih^t they 

feel scarcely uny ietnxiety to . haiye the minds of 

their children cultivated. The axiom of the great 

philosopher does not seem to have obtained with 

the inhabitants of Canada, for they will not 

believe, that *^ knowledge is power ;'^ and, being 

ccmvinced, that it ^ is not in the nature c^ ^' book-^ 

Learned skill" to improve the expertness of their 

ipons in hewing wood, or the readiness of their 

daughters in spinning flax,' they consider it a 

PFlisapplicatiQii pjT money to spend any sum in 

obtaining: imitruetipn for their offisprin&f. NotlaniF 

^ ^o^ a stronger proof of thei/ iudiereBce In 

ihi^ rMpect, th^n the circumstance of their elect* 

ipg men to represent them in the Provincial Par*^ 

Ijliment, whose attainments in learning are, in 

many instances, exceedingly small, and sometimes 

is> net pass beyond the horn-book. J have myself 

Wv present in the Honourable House of Assembly^ 

when some bf the members, on being called to 

\% Chairmen of Committeefi»^ wer^ under the dis- 

Igreeable and humiliating necessity of requesting 

other members to read the Bills before the Com*^ 

• 

foittee; and, then, as the diffi^rent clauses v were 
fejacted or adopted, to request these their proxies 
to signify the same in the common mode of writ-> 
JDg. I have no acquaintance with any of thesid 
gentlemen, nor the most distant e^Qunection with 
theiF Honourable House> being only an occasional 
spectator of its proceedings ; but I never could 
witness such exposures of entire incapacity as these. 
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without bladfaiivg for the ignoranc* of iftieti^^ift 
stations so exalted. ^ Ignoranb^, ' wh*W * feVii^jfeff 
only m the' imisom of a manV family^, \;«rtir^jiass 
unifotieed; and if it be displaced M^ithih V}te'\^i^lb 
of hifi oti^ acquaintance, it will texcit^ isWiVj^aS^^ 
Butt when it intrudes its mis-shapfen' ti^itik^'feitt 
assemblies, . which, froni their ^vety' larituty'^-ftftWl 
constitution, are supposed to be th6^^^firt^<rf*kfittW^ 
ledge, it becomes, in the greatest poissiblfendd^efe^ 
contemptible^ Diffidence, in £i ma^ Ufr^cch^ 
acquirements, invariably meets with^ aip*pt6WAoiil 
and is the certain criterion of gOod SilMte^^ *bttl 
where pi*esumption is united in the sani^ petf^sbtt 
with ignorance, it excites the ixtiiver^lddt&HttttitAt 
of all sensible men, and speedily obtahls / foF iftt^ 
centre of union the appropriate cogntitiieU of **'lte 
arrant fool.'' ^^'^'^ 

As another proof of the lamentable ^iillft^fSP 
informatidti attibng the Canadians^l can j[JdiSti4^d5f'y 
assert, that, during a residence of five y^ears fri '^Ws 
Province, I have Only seen two persons wittif }i6'Ski 
in their hands, and one of these was consiittiti^"iJ^| 
medical publication for the cure of ia disease undeft*' 
which ltd laboured. Indeed the scarcity of B^kij 
in the cOuntry-parts of Canada, is nearly as g^ekti 
as that of pinc'-apples on the summit of Shi^-^ 
don^ I cannot easily account for the fa<^t, tDi^i 
even those persons who have had the beifefit of k 
tolerable education, should entertain such a^dfiter^ 
mined dislike to all kinds of reading, as they dis^ 
play, by acknowledging, without a blush, which 
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many of them do, that they have never read a* 

book through since they left school. ; 

Many circumstances concur to make it imprac« 

-ticable for the Canadians, even if they were capa-« . 

l>le, to educate their own children. In consequence' 

of tjie diflBcuUy of procuring labour, which I have 

already mentioned, the farmer is not only com-. 

pelled to devote .himself entirely to the cultivation; 

of his ground, but also to call in the aid of his 

B€>Tk3y as soon as they are able to assist him. Boys. 

of »even or eight years old are put to work, in; 

Canada,, and are kept at it during the remainder of, 

ilieir lives, — unless they acquire those habits of, 

indolence which, I have before observed^ are so: 

general, as to preclude the devotion of much care^ 

and attention to any honest or equitable sort of 

trade. Oxen are so well trained, and horses in. 

geaerid so devoid of mettle, that a little child may. 

lead them ; and a boy ten years old is therefore. 

nearly as serviceable to his father as one that is 

eighteen. When the parent is sufficiently com-. 

fortable to dispense with the constant labour of 

his son, schools are perhaps too remote from his 

house to render them of any value to his children. 

Great are the advantaiges to be derived from a» 

residence in the midst of a condensed and welU^ 

organized state of society, and numerous, are 

the evils which result from a scanty population; 

scattered over a wide and cheerless wilderness ! 

While the Province was in its infancy, the Su^* 
preme Government evinced a disposition to pro« 
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moie the liap];^nes» of the settlors, by calling the 
attention of General Simcoe^ the first Lieotenant^- 
Gionrembr^ to the establishment of schools in. vari- 
ous parts of the country. This appears froin a 
letter addressed by the Duke of Portland 14» 69-^ 
vemor Simcoe, which is dated 1796. It is mid, the 
G^ndral endeavoured to comply with the wishes of- 
his Majesty'i^ Government. ' In the session <rf 
1797, the Provincial Legislature presented a me^^ 
morial to General Simcoe, imploring his Majesty 
to appropriate a certain portion of the waste lands 
of the crown, to the purpose of raising a fund for 
the institution and support of a respectable Gram- 
mar-School in each District. In reply to this me* 
morial, the Duke of Portland, at that time one of 
the. principal Secretaries of State, informed the 
Legislature, that his Majesty was pleased to accede 
to their petitions. The grant was accordingly 
made ; but as land was previously so easy to be 
{)rocured without purchase, the demand for the 
crown-land has been very small, and the gooid 
effects, which were expected to result from the 
toyal bounty, have never yet been realized. ' 

•/'For many years there were only two scho^ . 
6{ ainy note in the whole Province: The one ' 
at Kingston) conducted by the Honourable Mid 
Rev. Dr. Strachan, a Scotchman of great abilities; 
tad <' the other at Niagara^ under the direction of >^ 
Mr. R. Cockerel, an Englishman, who is accounted 
a good mathematician. 
*' In 1807,. a Provincial statute was enacted to 
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MtaUiBkA semhmry in every distrioi^^kilflikk^ 
the Classics and PraotioaLMathematioB wet^Rqpiir>^ 
ed to be taught*- A number of (trustees, nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, were to have the 
: appointment of the teachers, each : of whom was 
to enjoy a senary of £100 per annum. These 
i schools have been now for some time established f 
and we may hope, that the coi^ntry will derive eon- 
Biderable advantage from the . knowledge which 
-they will thus more generally diffuse. The low 
ctnd inadequate salary, however, is a subject of 
much regret : For few men, whose acquirements 
ipv'ould enable them to fulfil, with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to their pupils, the import- 
ant offices of classical and mathematical tutors, can 
"be found willing to settle in the wilds of Upper 
Canada, on the salary of £100, — a sum, which, I 
know from experience, is not more than sufficient 
to maintain a single young man in this country. 

In 1816, another law was passed for the estab- 
lishment of common schools in every township; 
kt this Bill contains a clause, which in a great 
degree renders the whole measure abortive. It 
declares, there shall be a school in every town, 
village, or place in which twenty pupils can be 
oollected. To each of these schools 4^25 was to 
be appropriated. Now, admitting the population 
fttthat time to amount to 100,000, — one fifth of 
whom may be supposed to be children fit for 
school, — the annual sum of £25,000 would be 
Vol. II. I 
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required to carry the scheme into effect, which im 
at least three times the amount of what the pro-r 
vincial revenue was at that time. The fact.is, the 
Bill has altogether failed in its design. There WM\ 
another clause, providing that the salary proposed t^ 
should only be given to such teachers as wer^ i 
British subjects ; which created so tnuch jealousy ^ 
among the people, that many of them {Hreferred 
having no schools at cdl, to having them under thci 
sole direction of Europeans or Canadians; 
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LETTER XXXI. 

»X*ATS OF RBLIGION AND MORALS IN UPPER CANADA—- iHORRID 
CRIME OF SWEARING— REASONS FOR THE DETERIORATION IN 
THE MORALITY OF MANY SETTLERS'— « THEIR INSULATED SITU- 
ATION NECESSITY OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION — AMPLE PRO- 

'VISION FOR A RESIDENT CLERGY— <THEIR NUMBER AND STATIONS 
^— THE CONDUCT OF THE REPUBLICAN METHODIST PREACHERS 
TOWARDS THEIR BRITISH BRETHREN — DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH METHODISTS — NOISY Mobfi OF 
PUBLIC WORSHIP — CAMP-MEETINGS AND THEIR ATTENDANT 
' SYIL&— ^CONJECTURES RESPECTING THEIR CONTINUANCE. 

lUELIGION, I am sorry to inform you, is evei^ at 

& lower ebb than common education in Canada' 

It is, however, a subject upon which I enter with 

fear and trembling, and to the discission of which 

I feel greatly inadequate. But I am determined to 

speak what I know, and testify what I have seen ; 

and, being confident of the uprightness of my 

intentions, not only with regard to this, but to 

every other subject which I have noticed, though 

all men disapprove of what I say, and ^^ worlds 

judge me perverse,'' I have one consolation, — the. 

testimony of a good conscience. To be obliged to 

i2 
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censure the conduct of my fellow-men, is a duty 
which I never thought agreeable. Referring to 
myself as naturally partaking of the imperfectioniv 

of our common nature, I have always consideried 

the failings of others, intentional or unintentional,^ 
as subjects which require a great delicacy of ani- - 
madversron, and a wariness in those who remark ^ 
upon them, lest any space b^ left for the appli- * 
cation of those lines, 



In other men we faults can spy. 

And blame the mote which dims their eye ; 

Each little speck and blemish find. 

To our own greater errors blind. 
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But this very commendable feeling may, I pre- 
sume, he-carried to excess : For if, on all occasions, 
those who observe any thing in the conduct of 
others, which they cannot reconcile with sound and 
rational principles, should abstain from making 
mention of it and conceal their disapproval of 
bad actions, they would then remove from the 
commission of crime one of its most powerful 
restraints, — the fear of deserved obloquy; and, 
what would be a still more injurious result, — ^they 
would thus deprive virtue of her chief incentive, 
the distinction to which she has always been 
raised by equity and integrity. The sentiment, 
that " Virtue is her own reward," is not illimitable 
in its meaning; and, were it not for the Gates 
of the world, those broad features by which she is 
distinguished from vice would very soon be lost. 
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Had the future progeny of both would be oou&in- 
gertnans^ or too close kindred. 

If " the tree is to be known by its fruits," — and 
I think there is no other criterion by which we 
may judge of its health or vigour, — lamentable is 
the picture which Canada presents of the efficacy 
of the gospel on the lives of men. If an almost 
total indifference to the religious observance of the 
Sabbath, —an unparalleled propensity to take the 
name of God in vain, — a perpetual use of the most 
dreadful oaths and imprecations, — an uniform vio- 
lation of all decency, — and a practical contempt 
for every thing which bears the character of 
virtue, — if these be strong marks of a depraved and 
degenerate people. Upper Canada presents to the 
eye of a reflecting mind a melancholy picture. I 
came into the country with strong prepossessions 
in favour of the character of its inhabitants ; but I 
soon discovered to my infinite disgust, that they 
were more depraved in their morals, more profli- 
gate in their manners, and more graceless in their 
general deportment, than any other people upon 
earth with whom I was acquainted. Without any 
uncommon temptations to deviate from the paths 
of rectitude and virtue, they nearly without excep- 
tion wander into those of infidelity and impiety. 
Though naturally cold and phlegmatic in their 
dispositions, they live in the regular commission of 
crimes, which usually proceed from very different 
natures ; and which, — however pardonable in the 
untutored savages of barbarous nations, on whose 

i3 
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evU propensities the hand of education ha* ith]|^)Oil^ 
no restraint, and "whose liist is inflamed hy .4 
warmer clime and a more ardent temperament,-^ 
are, in civilized cotmtries, and in those especially 
which are favoured with the bright rays of Divine- 
Revelation, accounted sins of the greatest magrti- 
tude, ahd, in a certain sense, of the deepest dye. 

Swearing is a vice to Mrhich all nations are, more 
or less, addicted ; and perhaps there is no country 
in Europe in which it is so prevalent as in my native 

\isle. But notwithstanding this confession, which 
I regret exceedingly to have it in my power to 
make, I positively think, that in a single week I 
have heard more profane swearing in Canada, than 
1 had heard during a residence of twenty years in 
Ireland, Irishnlen, — I speak it to their shame^r— 
swear in a passion, or whenever an oath appears 

'necessary to ratify some promise or to confirm 
some assertion, which would not otherwise, as they 

' imagine, be entitled to perfect credence ; but the 
people of Canada, without any such colouraUe 

- pretence, mingle the most horrid oaths with their 
ordinary conversation, and seem -to consider a- s6li- 

* tence incomplete and inelegant which does not 
contain some profane or blasphemous allusion to 

' the name of their God or their Saviour, .'^xin 
thousand times since my arrival in the country, 
could I have exclaimed, with the poet. 

It chills my heart to hear the Bless'd Supreme 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme ! , 

^ And as many ' times/while forced id listen to Iho 
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(rilert ilQApreoatioiid^ have I trembled \vith apprise* 
4ieiision> lest «ome awful viutation from heaven 
should for ever silence those tongues^ which Beemed 
4o have utterance only for the purpose of f^fillitig 
tip the measure of their iniquities/' If there be 
diflbrent degrees of puni^ment prepared for ijie 
:wicked in a future state^-r-and we ha^ve every rea- 
son to suppose it^! — ^that of the . oomipon .swearer 
'must certainly be the most excruciating. It h 
certain, there is as little warrant for the le^t o£Renoe 
ma, for the greatest : But for almost every other 
^rime which can be named^ a something may be 
^dfilcired by way of palliation. The murderer is 
-visually influenced either by revenge, or by a desire 
ta possess himself of something which is the prp^ 
perty of him whom he would sacrifice* Th^ robber 
^Imrats open his^ neighbour's dpor, to enrich himself 
•iivitfa the spoils of his dwelling. The ad«lterer, 
iinder the influence of a powerful but no less guilty 
Imasion, and sometimes allured by the spUci^lions 
"til beauty, violates another^s bed* AnA thp liar, 
ifit i^ffeat some iniquitous purpo^, for the accpm* 
ptishment of which the purity of truth would bQ 
ia^equate, consents to forfeit his dignity by 
stooping to tell a falsehoodt-^But the Qommon 
SHreMver, uninfluene^ by any temptation, and 
without being able to effect fu^^y purpo^e^ profanes 
the sacred name of God, dishonours his own spul^ 
wd renders himself an object of pitiful contempt 
ia the estimation of every thinking individual. 

No man, in good ^d wellrordered society, i» 
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ever believed the more readily for attemptitig 
confirm his assertions, by an oath. I hope I do iiot-^ 
arrogate toOx much in associating myself with . ths^ 
friefidSf or at least with the respecters of, religion^ ^ 
by saying that, when we hear a man attempt to :give 
weight to an ai&rmation by attaching an oath to 
the tail of it^ we begin to doubt its truth, being 
well aware, that, generally speaking, he who is 
delating a simple fact, cannot entertain a doubt of 
the faith of his hearers, and therefore neVer dreams 
of convincing them by an, impious appeal to his 
Maker* I have often been prepared to give my 
assent to a story, before it was half told ; but as 
soon as it was concluded with an oath^ my yield- 
ing faith has been uniformly converted into an 
obstinate scepticism. 

After a perusal of these and some of my former 
remarks, which contain a description, imperfect 
indeed, yet sufficiently deplorable, of the actual 
state of the inhabitants of Upper Canada, you will 
allow, that religion, which has gained for itself 
such eminent and imperishable trophies in many 
favoured regions of the Old World, has yet much 
to effect in the hearts and consciences of this peo* 
pie, before they can be justly entitled to the sacred 
name of Christians. , In one of my former letters 
I have shewn, that neither ^^ the fulness of bread" 
nor ^' the abundance of idleness,'' neither the 
peace nor the plenty to which these people are 
habituated, has possessed any potency in amelior- 
ttting their moral condition ; and that they too 
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bfteft rettiaiii the same persons^ in fihncMtt' every 
tenpeety as they were on the first day of tbeir loca- 
tion. , ' 
No part of the world presents such a striking 
exemplification^ as does North America^' of the 
truth of the philosopher's adage^ ^^ that men^ in the 
*^ descending node of civilization, are always more 
^^ vicious and brutal, than those who are in the cor- 
^* responding node of ascent." The men of family 
and education, who have formed part of the higher 
circles in their native country, and have through 
indiscretion or misfortune been compelled to leave 
it, soon forget their former elevation, if they begin 
to mingle with the lower grades of society that 
surround them ; and they acquire an unusual fero- 
copiousness of manners, which gives some plausibi- 
lity to the first clause of the adage. But many 
ears must elapse before the assertion in the second 
lause receives an exact fulfilment: Those who 

«w 

ave in their native country constituted the loWest 

rder, and who are actually " in the corresponding 

ode of ascent,'' do not prove themselves to be less 

^^ vicious and brutal" than their deteriorated supe- 

"riors; but, destitute of the restraints which were 

*^rmerly imposed upon them, by the mere usages 

t>f a dense and civilized population, they seem to 

exult in a freedom from all moral obligations, and 

bsolently to ask, " Who is Lord over us ? Is not 

our tongue our own ?" This generation of men 

cannot be altered in their views and feelings, except 

through the powerful influence of religion : But 
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some aniong their sotis or dau^kteni will rise up; 0S^ 
when the? oomitry in which they remde be^omeit 
more thickly settled with neighbours^ possessed ^ 
Tariouii degirees of intelligence^ many of the yo^ng 
people will^ through tham^ be excited to read and 
improve their minds. Thus a better state <>f mond 
refinement may be induced^ which will aid greatly 
tn the promotion of true religion^ and of ilkdivi^' 
diial as well as social happiness. On this subject, 
tone of the most admired of our living British poet^ 
has thus prophetically sung : 

Come^ bright Improvement ! on the car of lilme^ 
And rule the spacious world from dime to dime f 
Thy handmaid Arts ahall every wild expLare, 
Trace every wavej and culture every shore. 
On Erie's bank^^ where tigers steal along. 
And the djread Indian chaunts a dismal song, • 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk. 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk : 
There shall the flocks on thymy pastures stray. 
And shepherdts dance at summer's openmgday ; 
Each wand^ing genius of the lonely glen 
Shall start to view th^ glittering haunts pf men^ 
And silence watch^ on woodland heights around. 
The village-curfew as it tolls profound. 

» •. . . « 

It is an observation of the highest possible autho- 
rity, that '^ ev|l communications ^corrupt good 
manners;'' and I have too frequently seen it veri- 
fied in this country. Emigrants from various parts 
of Europe, who, while they continued in their 
; native country, were remarkable for an orderly 
deportment and.corrept principles, sooa after arriv- 
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fn^ irf Ofttmdlk, have oauglit the MSMti^ 

warmly embraced the previailHij^ i:>pnftioifEr kiid 

J)ractice of the Provitieials. I do not mean to 

fnmnuate. that all emigrants to Canada are of thid 

description : Far from it! I charitably hope and 

firmly believe, that many have retained their inte* 

^rity ; but, within the sphere of my own eircum- 

acribed acquaintance, there are numbers, Who, 

when called upon to give an account of their 

stewardship, will bitterly deplore the day which 

brought them to the Columbian shores. Out 

of two hundred persons, who came here under 

my fathei''s superintendence, I think at feast 

fifty were warm arid sincere professors of reli- 

^on in connection with the Wesleyan Methodist 

^«ocieties in Ireland. As far as could b^ seen 

^y human eyes, they were men of unblemished 

xjharacters, — men who endeavoured to abstain 

iCrom the very appearance of evil, and whose 

mjndeviating aim was, to '^ perfect holiness- in the 

dBear of the Lord." I never knew a oompany of 

xnore upright and unimpeachable Christians. But, 

^^as ! how has ^^ the fine gold become dim 1^' How 

lias the picture been reversed! With only two 

^r three soliliary exceptions, they have each 

"** returned, like the dog, to his vomit !'^ They can 

now, with their ungodly neighboiurs, profane that 

tJreat and Holy Name by which they once were 

called, and which they formerly revered; they 

can violate the Sabbath, without any apparent 

-remorse {- and, when occasion offers, they can lift 
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the performance of religious duties, produoedoare- 
lessness; so that, after they are able to bear the 
expence, they become indi£ferent and avaricious. 
In this manner, Miey sink into the most dangerouar 
apathy.'^ : 

Such a just representation as this, from a person 
in every respect qualified to form a correct opi- 
nion, ought to have some influence on the minds 
of those good men who associate themselves toge- 
ther, in different bands, for the promulgation of 
the Gospel among the Heathen. While, in the 
strength of the Saviour of men, they are engaged 
in reclaiming the4^solate wanderers and strangers 
€>f other lands> they cannot suffer thousands of 
"their own countrymen to relapse into Heathenism, 
l>ut will assist them in retaining the knowledge of 
tike true God, and in perpetuating his worship in 
"frheir respective families when removed to a dis- 
tance. These purposes can be effected at a trifling 
^xpence by means of Christian Missionaries,^ who 
'^ould be greeted, especially by the new settlers, 
cts angels of light and messengers of peace. If those 
pious individuals who engage in such a laborious. 
Occupation, could be cmitent with the substantial 
i^nd abundant fare to be found in every hut through 
the country, — and in this particular their condition 
Xould be far superior to that of the Methodist, 
Independent, and Bi^tist Missionaries in any part 
of Ireland,— they would find a wide door of useful- 
ness opened to them, and their generous endea- 
vours would he\ crowned with abundant success* 
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^*«^ away, beford the poorer- 

..9v ^js^ v;oiiii4itute ai least three-fourths 

^.... fO|4i*MiUou of the, Upper Province,^ 

.«v.v«u ^o o^jutribute much pecuniary aid 

:c >at;^>oi*c of their ministers.* I have. 

, .wci^ud writer, (J. M. Duncan, a.b.) who has Just 

*'K.^\b:LS tkrtMgk part of the United States and 

. . >i^ .tmi 1^19," giyes an elegant description of a 

^wuutoUUMM» aud prospects, in a very advantageous 

oa La« bttuk of the river Jacques Cartier, about 

^..^v . "*c* i***** Quebec," where one of Mr. Duncan's friends. 

^ ^.iouwd a t'aruwr and his family, who have recently emi- 

.^,v*! irwiu VviJar^** And if the extremely favourable condi- 

^*u ^'k uu* laiuMT (.vttld extort the following reflections from the 

x^\...«M^ iuiiiyKS ^hal would have been his expressions and 

^«^^x wv iN Nmu witness of the moral destitution of many of 

.^ *>l»L^<A >^iUtti^^ in some of the new town^ps of Upper 

v.s-" •^^^'^ tuilw beyond this we reached 'Riverside/ as my' 
v»- ^^^> iippivpriately named it; where we found the 
^4^: .\u (AAiaity« in a very comfortable wooden house of two 
w^^vK^x^iOi. ^^J*^ s*«hiKl windows, a large stove in the kitchcBji 
* ^kiixo v'^JWi CiMivwIences, which could not have been so 
vv^ ^\*->^ ^ ** *^" obliged to struggle through, like 
XXX x*A»^«WAW» with no resources but his own. 
^ ^nv %*k *^Ni^^ ^^''''y °®^ ^ ^® ^®®" ** ^^^ ' lodge in the 
jU^wnCw ;^ b*t ^<« situation showed something of the' cha^ 
v^ 1^ 1^ which thousands are annually betaking them* 
^* lll^ni^ Mdly ignorant, 1 am afraid, of the hard- 
MMo«llM «tf**"*^ which they have to struggle, and 
"^^^"^ ^ <W!iio«S to which they must in general submit, from 
» vv\\^^^ ^,f civilised society. Lonely, however, as this 
^\t»««Hlei! with dense forests, and very soon to be 
^^^^ . ^^ *i*w« rf • Canadian winter, with an atmosphere 
^^Z!Lm. jiMlliKWtfh toft«cae the mercury of the thermometer^ 
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already eaidpkuiied the caute of thf^ :^i?0$di SNO^rcity; 
of specie wiiickis felt throughHhe PrdyiQce^ Thij^ 

it might Ibe said to know nothing of seblttsion^ in' CDmparison ril 

^fiaati;^ of the thousiand huts iiichich/in the more remote regions^ 

this TEdt ^ontinent^ aiie buried in the woods. We passed two .oi 

^liree log-houses before we reached this one^ apd at a Iktle diiS» 

txaoQ on the opposite bank of the stream there are one or two. 

3more ; the distance from Quebec also is but trifling, and in winter 

^«rh«n the snow is bn the ground^ the -deigh or carriole Will fly 

mxsf^BH die intervening spajce in three or fi)ur hours. Yet, aft^ al]^ 

*«rilat a pitiable life awaits than during the long winter monfiha t 

^Itie gf^und completely locked up> field labour totally suspend^ 

fSbit cold se iBtense ihat unless they are wrapped in fuvs it i&i !«!« 

poisibie to «tir cuit, without being frost-bitten ; «iid no adequale 

«iliplD)ttMt widiki doors to occupy their jBtttention. What -can 

iStm ttOifi ftnd his wife with, their three children da, during the 

kiii£f wmt«r months, but hang over the fire in torpid ioactivityi 

eiitiiig^ riec^ngy and fruitlessly sighing for spring ? 

' ^ Tins is bad enough ; but to be buried in the boundless forest! 

of ibe inland country^ must be still worse. Our Ayrshire friend 

m'9k ltfttt%itfain reach X)f his felloW-creatures if he should need 

tiMir aid, and of some of the comforts of life if he has whevewitii 

to purchase them ; but the backwoodsman who buries, himself in 

Iht paddesB savannas or drearier forests of the western country^ a 

hmkbed ndles from a sturgeon, and two or three hundred mile^ 

tWim a churchy with his thousand acres of land untenanted by a 

'fcuBuai being but those in his own hut^ is surely an object of 

fh^tothepoorest inmate of an hosintal or a work^house. He 

^^-retm as many of the characteristics of humanity as to dmie 

"^irhhln the letter of the schoolmen's definition, animal Upes 

iHpktme^ but dliould he not fidl a victim to copperheads> b0ar9, 

Inoken limbs, or swamp fevers, what has he that the poorest need 

covet? He may manage to raise as much wheat and Indian 

^om, as will satisfy the cravings of hunger, and perhaps procure 

liim onoe a year eli^thes for himself and his family^ he may shoot 

^d animals to make cords of their sinews, candles of dudr fa|. 
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state of things will probably continue for a long: 
time; yet the chief expence to be incurred hy 
Missionary Societies^ would be the mere outfit ot. 
their pious messengers : Ample support^ of the kinl 
I have described, they would find in every Distriot. 
A few individuals may be found, thinly scattered, 
in various parts of the country, who are wealthy, 

and 3hoes of their skins^— 4>ut he is absohitely ^excluded: fyom: 
human society^ and a stranger to all the relatic^s^ dutii^, ^qeL 
comforts^ vhich are connected with it. His children grow up . 
without instruction, ignorant of their duty to God and to man. 
In the monotonous sameness with which time passes, he loses 
reckoning of the days of the week ; or should he remember the 
return of the First Day, in all probability he disregards it>;— he 
has scarcely a single motive for action, superk>r to those wluch 
impel the inferior animals;, nor is he animated by any hope be- 
yond the anticipations of the merest physical gratifications. The 
hog that burrows beside him for acoiUs, has scarcely a 1^ intel- 
lectual existence. 

'' It may be said of some wtio betake themselves to this Hfi^ 
that it was an involuntary choice, and that stem necessity drove 
them to it. Of a few this may be correct, but of comparatively 
few. Those whose resources are most exhausted, in general, find 
a refuge nearer to the abodes of man, where perhaps they obtain 
a smaller portion of gronnd, but where at least they are far less 
excluded from civilized Ufe.' Those who select the western wil« 
derneits, have been in. general men who were enjoying a moderate, 
and sometimes a liberied share of the bounties of Providence ; but 
who were the dupes of discontented political principles, or undue 
desires of increased substance. We have heard of many in our 
own country, who were supporting their families in a respectable 
-and comfortable way, and even accuoiulating a moderate inde* 
pendence, who notwithstanding abiindoned the occupations at 
which.they had so prospered, and, converting all their pn^rty 
into money, brought it out here to bury it in the woods." 
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and bdve not expended in the purehagfe or ciear- 
ance of land a fourth of the money which they 
brought with them at the period of their emigra- 
tion : Men of this clas» are well able to pay a 
minister for his pious exertions^ ' But those among 
them who are willing to incur such an expence, 
and their number is sm^all^ require the minister to 
reside in the immediate vicinity^ and generally to 
M^iscbarge the doable duty of pastor and school- 
snaster to their own families and to those of their 
3Qeighbours» The influence of such men-nmst 
therefore be much restricted, though highly salu- 
''ftary in the particular sphere in which they are. 
<3alled to move. ; - 

' For many years there were only two clergymen 
in Upper Ganada^— Dr. Stuakt, of the Established 
Ofanrch, at Kingston, and Mr. John Bethune., 
^an ordained minister of the Kirk of Scotl£^nd. 
^When the Province of Quebec was divided into 
two distinct. Governments, bis Britstnnic Majesty 
considered it expedient to make provision, in Upper 
Canada, for the maintenance of a Protestant 
Clergy according to the Church of England. One 
seventh of all the lands in the Province Was there- 
fore set apart for this purpose ; and, to interest 
tile Iand-holder» in supporting the Rights of the 
Clergy, no deed is valid that does not contain a 
ipecification of land devoted to the maintenance 
of that body, equal to one-seventh of all the land 
granted.' With a view to increase the Establish- 
ment without any heedless expence, and that it 
Vol II. K 
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inigilt not be requisite for persons desirous of ebiei^ 
ing into Holy Orders to go to England for thai 
purpose^ a Bishop of Quebec was appointed^ whos6^ 
Diocese embraces both the Provinces. It may h^ 
supposed, that when such an ample provision was 
made for the support of the Clergy, their numbers 
would have rapidly inci'eased ; but H appears, thiett, in. 
the long lapse of ten years, only two persons were 
added to the clerical list of the * Establishments 
The reason of this is, that the land, although it 
will no doubt shortly afford an ample fund for the 
support of an extensive ecclesiastical establish^ 
talent, is at present of very little value ; and> if 
the Government did not, with this profuse appro^ 
priation, contribute other means towards the sub- 
sistence of those clergymen who are now in the 
Provinces, I am inclined to think, that the Liturgy 
would be much seldomer read to the inhabitants 
than it is now; and, I assure you, our Prayer- 
books are not yet much the worse for wear in this 
District. 

In 1800, there were only three clergymen in \ 
the Province ; in 1819, there were ten ; and the 
number is now increased to sixteen, — all of whom^ ; 
I believe, are paid, either by the Supreme Govern- .' 
ment, or by the venerable Society for the Pro*/ 

PAGATION of the GoSPEL IN FoREIGN PaRTI^ 

The Provinces have hitherto afforded little aa£u»r 
tance for their support ; and as long as Govern^ 
ment grants land in fee simple for £12 lOs. per 
100 acres, few persomi will be willing to le&se ^ 
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clergy-reserve: for 21 years, whebthey are fbrced, 
during that period, to pay 309 dollars for 209 
acres, — that is, the sum of fifteen dollars for a 
lease, «even dollars per acre for the first seven 
^years, fourt*een for the second, and twenty-one 
^or the third seven years ; at the expiration of 
^^vhich time, though an industrious agriculturist 
!2iad expended thousands of dollars on his farm, 
nd wasted the prime of his life ixi reducing it from a 
ildemess into a pleasant place, he is liable to be 
^sompelled to resign it to any olergyttian wjio may 
feel disposed to settle on it. The absurdity of rais- 
ing the rent of clergy-reserves to. this enojmpus sum, 
^3iuat appear obvious to every person. who reflects, 
'fchat the fee simple of 200. acres of land, of the 
same quality and in the same situations as these 
reserves, can be purchased for half the money 
i0^hich the annual rent of one of them will amount 
•fco in twenty-one years. 

Some idea of the present state of religious 
instruction in Canada may be formed, by a perusal 
of the following list : 

CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



Rev. S. J. Mountain, Cornwall, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Quebec. 
Rev. J. G. Wb AGENT, Williamsburgh. 
Rev. M. Haries, Perth. 
Rev. J. Leeds, Brock ville and Augusta. 
Rev. G. O. Stuart, D. D., Rector of Kings- 

k2 
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ton, Archdeaicon of York, and Official of Uppev 
Canada. 

y- Rev. J. Stoughton, Fredericksburgh. 
' Rev. J. Thompson, Port Hope and Caveriw 
' Rev. J. Deacon, Adolphus Fairne. 

Rev. W^-Macauley, Cobourgh. 
V Rev. F* Campbell, Belville. 

Rev. and Hon. J. Strachan, D. D., Ree 
of York. 

Rev. R. Leeming, Ancaster. 

Rev. R. Addison, Rector of Niagara. 

Rev. W. Leeming, Chippawa^ 
<' Rev. R. RoLPH, Amersbiirgh. 
. Rev. R. Pollard, Rector of Sandwich. 



V. 



CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 



Rev. John Mackenzie, Williamstown. 
Rev. J. Maclaurin, Lochiel. 
Rev. — Leith, Cornwall. 
Rev. J. BARCLAY, Kingston. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY. 



Right Rev. Alexander Mac Donn^ll, Buihop 
of Rhoesina, Glengary. 
^ Rev. John Mac Donnel, Glengary. 

Rev. Mr, Frazer, Kingston. 

Rev. Mr. March and. Sandwich. 

Rev. Mr. Clever, Ditto. 



' These few^clergyme%8oatfeped.as they toe oyer. 

^tnimmmense tract of country possessing a froii'-.; 

lier of more than five hundred miles^ can do hut; 

little towards disseminating the Gospel, or en^) 

ibrcing hy their precepts and their, examples the, 

principles which it inculcates* It may well be . 

WLsiked^^^ But what are these among such a mulr ; 

4itude?*' Many a barony in Ireland, not larger. 

-than a single township in Canada^^ has a greater^ 

laumber of regular resident clergymen, than. this. 

xtensive province, which, is much larger, than. 

reat Britain and Ireland. 

t is true, the country is constantly visited by anum- 
%>er of Itinerant Preachers, in connection with the 
Af ethodist Episcopal Church of the United States*/ 
Sut to these men there are many and increasing; 
objections. Averse to. British Institutions and to 
firitish Principles, and possessing a. considerable^ 
injuence'over the minds of their congregations, I 
fear that the hope of making Proselytes to Repub- 
tlicanism is quite as powerful a stimulus to their, 
activity, as that of making converts.to Christianity^^ 
From the unfriendly and uncharitable disposition^ 
which these preachers evinced towards the British 
Missionaries of the same denomination, who were 
«ent into Canada, I believe in the year 1&18, it 
would appear that no object was farther from their: 
thoughts than the conversion of sinners. When 
these Missionaries, who, I am credibly informed, 
were naen of superior talents and eminent piety, 
k3 
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a|)peared in fhe country, they were hailed by the 
British ixifaabitants with joyfiil acclamations.' Bi^t: 
scarcely had they set their feet upon the confines 
of Upper Canada, when those very preachers from 
the United States, from whom the British expected 
to receive the right hand of fellowship, exerted* 
every nerve, and tried every plan which malicer* 
could invent^ to calummate their characters, tot 
prejudice all ranks of the community against them> 
and, as a natural ^and fondlyrdesired consequence,r 
completely to defeat the object of their missiOn»=-^ 
If I am rightly informed, (and I have derived my- 
information from the purest sources in the Pro- 
vince,) the American Divines proceeded so far in 
their unworthy opj«)sition to their British brethren, 
as to shut the doors of their Meeting-houses against 
them. Could siich conduct as this, I would humbly 
ask, be dictated by any part of that charity which 
mver faHethf or proceed from a desire to extend the 
benefits of the Redeemer's Kingdom ? Could it 
be the fruit of that mild religion which,vat the 
same time that it teaches us to love our neiglibours 
as ourselves^ exhorts us, ^^ as we have opportunity ^ to 
do good unto all men^ especially unto them who are of 

THE HOUSEHOIiD OF FAITH ?" If the DisciplcS of OUT 

blessed Saviour had been joined by a company of 
men from another country, who professed to in- 
culcate the same doctrines and practice as those in 
the promulgation of which they were themselves 
engaged, would they, with the approbation of the 
Great Teacher, have thus spitefully entreated them? 
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Wlvit was the reply of our Lord^ 16 brie of his 
Disciples^ who^ ia the. warmth, of his unenlighteyaed 
zeal^ informed faim^ ^^ Master^ we saw one casting 
!* out devils in thy name^ and he foUoweth not us ; 
^*and we forbade him, because he foUoweth not 
*^ us.'^ But, Jesus said, " Forbid him not ! for there 
^^ is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, 
*^ that can lightly speak evil of me. For he that is 
.^^ not against us, is on our part." I should be glad 
to know how these American preachers, after an 
impartial comparison of this d^ccount with their 
own flagrant transgression of the duties it enjoins, 
i^Quld, with any face, bend their knees before an 
impartial Deity, and pray that he would be pleased 

-** to send more labourers into his vineyard !" 
But I am informed that the American preachers 
<i6^re not contented with merely shutting their 

iJBritish brethren out of their housesj So long as 
f ^ Missionary req^ained in the Province, their 

^ghteom indignation could not be appeasedy At 

^their ensuing Conference, therefore, they exerted 
Iheir influence with such effect, that a Remon- 
strance was sent over to the English Conference, 

.in which it was represented that the Province oif 
Upper Canada had been supplied with preachers 
from the United States; that, in consequence of 
this, the labours of the British Missionaries were 
&ot required ; and that their continuance in the 
country was not agreeable to the wishes of the 
Mople. The result of this application was, — the 

/Missionaries were recalled, and the American Iti« 
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n^r&nis left in the uninterrupted enjoyment 6f XliS >; 
loaves and fishes of Upper Canada)* It is scarcely ^ 

^ '•■''• ' ' • ■ • 

"* Since my return to Europe^ I )iave been in&»»ied^ N 
that the British Conference were induced^ for the fiaJi&oTpjeaoe^ 
tp accede to the wishes of their American friends^ and thus t9 y 
avoid even the semblance of '^entering on other men's labour^l^ 
The two parties came to an amicable arrangement by mutual 
concessions : As the Americans professed to have raised sererai 
of the Methodist congregations, and to have planted some flmaH 
churches of their denomination in Upper Canada, and as/thejr 
represented the pious part of the inhabitants to be generally 
favourable to their pretensions, (which, however, was a wrong 

• 

representation,) that province was assigned to their labours : And 
in the amiable spirit of conciliation wbich prompted t}ie separa- ^ 
tion of Abraham's herdsmen from those of Lot, the Britidk . 
Methodists were content to confine their ministerial exertions to 
the Lower Province, in which the Republicans bad a few societies 
which they had formed, and which they gave up to ^ their yield- 
ing brethren from England. , 
I find an opinion generally entertained, that many of the ilew 
settlements are able to support their own ministers, without any 
aid whatever from England. This idea is on the wh(de correct 
respecting the majority of the settlements; but there .are other^ 
more recently formed, that are in the most lamentable condition 
with regard to the want of religious instruction. The latter con- ' 
jsist j[)rincipally of settlers of the poorest class in society, whosf^e 
restricted' finances for some years will prevent them from pur« 
chasing religious Instruction for themselves. In such cases, it 
should always be recollected by the men of influence in every 
religious persuasion, that a few months of neglected Christian 
ordinances are sufficient to superinduce a state of barbarism, from 
which, however well-inclined, the new settlers will require many 
years to be reclaimed. /This is the more dangerous, on account 
of the desecrating and infectious examples with which they «re 
:8urrou»ded. 
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necbMary io'^^y^ that the British population of ther 
Krovwoiel were very much concernfed by the Mis- 
sionaries being called from among them. Many of 
the Canadians also, I believe all who are accounted 
good subjects of England, seemed to participate 
M the sorrow which it occasioned. The inh'abi-^ 
Jtants of Kingston, with a liberality which dodg 
Hhem credit, made a voluntary oflfer to support one 
«^>f the: Missionaries at their own expence, if hd 
^-^vould continue with them ; and, I understand, h^ 
heerfuUy acceded to their request^ and is now their 
inister. 

The Government of England refuses to give 
and to the citizens of the United' States. I do ndt 
j^g[uestion the policy of this measure, for I am well 
wnte of its expediency ; but if it would certainly 
bad policy to give land to a few humble uhin-r 
aential characters from that country, — and every ' 
Ji.oyal subject in the land must recognize it as such*, 

^what can we think of the wisdom of allowing 

' ^^firiefaohers from the Union, who possess an unbound- 
d influence over the minds of their congregations, 
disseminate their vile and desecrating political 
X>rinciples throughout the colony ? The palliative 
Suggestion may arise in the minds of those who 
/have more liberality than experience, and particu- 
larly of such as are unacquainted with the Anieri- 
tjan character, that preachers of the Gospel, recol- 
lecting the commandment, to " be subject to the 
higher powers," would never think of attempting 
io alienate the affections of a subject from his lawful 
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sovereign^ or iw^ouldba guilty of any other violation 
of the laws of those countries which^ in the exer-^ 
eise of their religious profession^ they might Jbe 
rec|uired: to visit.^ . This ought to be tiie <K>nduot of 
th& American divines^ I know ; but you will clearly 
perceive that such is not the case^ when I inform 
you> that a considerable . part of the illicit trade> 
carried on between the United States and Upper 
Canada, is absolutely conducted by these very 
preachers. 

Come^ laugh^ or mourn with me^ the rueful jest> 
A cassock^d owjer, and a sn^iuggling priest ! 

Scarcely one of them ever crosses the lines, without 
haviiig some contraband articles in his possession^ 
They retail, with unblushing effrontery, tea, silks^ 
and satinettes, from one extremity of the Provinci^ 
to the other, though such practices are a direct 
J^reach of the well-known laws of the country.* In 

. * I am aware^ that from the peculiar constitution of the 
Methodist ministry in the United States^ many of their preachers 
are compelled to betake thaoaselves to traffic^ to assist their dila* 

r 

pidated finances : But they ought to be careful to obtain such 
additional pittance in an honest manner. Among the Methodists 
in England and Ireland it is^ I understand, the general practice 
lor no minister to marry until he has been four years an Itinerant, 
ioid has approved himsdf to his elder brethren as a competent 
person : After his marriage, he is engaged in the same occupi^ 
tion as when he was single ; and, if a young man of talents, he 
is then accounted to have entered on the period of life in whic^ 
his previous acquirements can be brought into the greatest acti« 
vity, and may be rendered most serviceable to his fellow-crea* 



iaciy lid w]|0 imagines that the pi^^pagaiion of the 
€r<Mpfeli3 a^^ thing mor6 than a eeoondary consi-r 
deration with them^ has, I must . confeas^ ai'nmcfa 
hargfyr^ ^oHicfti of ehaH^ thdn that of wfaibh I can 
iKMfAt : For I "ani: firmly; persuaded^ thai ' seme of 
IftraEi :plae0 fiia /more value on the< Christian^ reli-t 
gion^ than sofar as the profei^iono&it favours their 
in^uitouii proceedings^ arid tfaeyioo often estimate 
godliness aecbrdpig to its gains* 

I need not tell. you, that £ am no Methodist^^-^for 

it is quite evident, that the. Americans ha ve not con' 

verted me* But it may be proper to observe, that 

I entertain and have ever entertained as profound 

a respect for the Methodists of 6re».t Britain and 

}relaii3^ as any man who basi worshipped God 

mdthin the pale of their communion. I believe, if 

Inhere :is. a people upon earth who have a zealous 

mod scriptural desire to promote the glory of Christ 

mad the salvation of men^ that people is the Me^ 

^hodists; and I am not ashamed to confess, that to 

tihe nrintsters of that society I am indebted for 

much of what I know respecting them and their 

tares. It !s exactly at the same interesting period^ that an Ame^ 
Hcah youthful married preacher^ in the zenith of his usefulness^ 
b turned out of the regular ministerial ranks^ and forced^to 
^ locate/' that is^ t6 sit down as the stated pastor of a particu- 
lar oongregation^ with liberty to visit a few others in the vicinity. 
This is a bad plan^ for more reasons than those which I have lei^ 
Bare to specify ; a|id the persons who are required to submit to 
h, often do so with a bad grace^ or travel about in contravention 

I r 

of diis unwise regulation, and *^ turn the peilny^ as profitably as 
thty are able for the support ni their increasing familieir 
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mstilutrons. But I dra^iir a very broflki Im© of diisi 
tinotion between the Methodists of England and 
those of America. 

. The attachment of the English and Irish Method 
dists to the ' cause of Monarchy and the Constitu^' 
iion of their country^ is proverbial : They inherit 
if from their venerable Founder, who is said to* 
have been exceedingly grieved when the American'- 
Methodists sailed with the stream^ and, in common: 
with the rest of therr countrymen, beciame Repub- 
licans.-^The spirit also which he mimeiyxyf a regard 
for the Established Church and for her truly Chrfs-' 
tian ritual, is seen in his English followers : . This 
has saved them from much enthusiasm, and : many- 
mistaken views, into which they must have faUen^ 
liad they been left, like the Republican Method istsr 
of America, to regulate their regimen, ritual^ 
and creed, according to the standard of their owtf 
reason, without much respect to the usages of the 
Ancient Church, or to those of the purest among 
the Modern.— ^The ministers among the Britistt 
Methodists labour in a country, in which they must 
compete with the ministers of other denominations^ 
who are distinguished for learning and diligence^ 
which is a circumstance exceedingly favourable to 
tiieir own improvement* For if they had felt, no 
personal wish to become men of erudition, that is; 
)able textuaries and divines, the stimulus thus derived 
from a laudable competition, as well as the bracing 
institutions of their , own community, must have; 
actually rendered the majority of them learned md 



riMmplary pd^&rs. But^it hast already been sheVrn^ 
that, how wiUing sbever an ^American Methodist 
preacher may be to improve bis mind, if he hap- 
pen to contract marriage he is immediately crijp^ 
{ded in the further exercise of his pastoral func* 
tions ; and^ at a tinle when he is better calculated 
id be serviceable to the immortal interests of his 
fellow-creatures, by the rules of his society he 
-must locate: This regulation has a manifest teh- 
..dency to impede the mature growth of the young 
-man'^ intellect, leaves the management of the dif- 
ferent societies in a great measure in the hands, of 
. individuals still more youthful and inexperienced, 
f and .lay£i[ the foundation for an unlearned ministry^ 
. . — Tone of the .plagueswith which other denominar 
tions in the New World are visited, and the fruit- 
'.'lid cause of numerous errors both in opinion and 

pcacticei . . 

I had heard much, previous, to my departure for 

- C.aiiada,.cQncerning.the piety of the Americans, and 

- the glorious effects produced by their camp-meetings 
and fieldrpreaching ; but daring, a long residence 
in- the country, I have searched in vain for those 

' fhiitaof holiness by which, I was told, the conduct 
ofits inhabitants was .so eminently and conspicu- 
ously, distinguished. ; To say the truth, of Meqi^ 
i«and */:lo. give every: man his due,'^ they are no 
hypocrites unless when in a place of worship : In 
every other sfituatipn, they are open and undisguised 
. votaries of Mam^lon.' On my first arrival in the 
..fountry,* I was some tin^e in the habit of attending 
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their meetings ; but^ alter having witnessed ymth 
disgust the grossest, and, I might add ^> the moiBt 
impious irregularities, I determined to see no imire 
of them. 1 shall never^ lose the impressions ^wUdli 
were made upon my mind, at the first meeting c^ 
the sort that I ever attended in Upper^anada*' '^^ 
/'Travelling through the Talbot county,- 6it the 
Northern shores of Lake Erie, in the fall of -the^ 
year 1818, 1 stopped at a tavern, after a fatigah^i 
day's journey through the eheerless wildemesii, 
with the intention of putting up for the night* Am 
I entered, some of the people <^ the house.werb 
preparing to go to the Methodist Preaching. 
Being a solitary stranger, with a mind at thai time 
not very free from painful anxiety, I signified- a 
wish to go with them. The meeting, I found, wtt 
to be held four miles off; and we arrived at tlie 
place about an hour after sun-set. As I entered 
the house, I wia^ strikingly reminded of the words 
of our Saviour respecting the defilement of the teni- 
pie at Jerusalem : For nearly all the people previ- 
ously assembled were' smoking tobacco, and engaged 
in the discussion of some subject, which, from > tike 
peals of laughter that it called forth, must haxe 
been very entertaining and equally misplaced. . 1 
was much surprised by what I saw and heard, and 
began to indulge in the doubt expressed by a 
poet. 

Perhaps it may turn ant a song^ 
Perhaps turn out a senaon ; 

but by the sequel you will find that we had both. 
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]Ilbok€^ all round the piaoe^ but oottld nMb^diseover 

\any person of clerical appearance. At length a 

^an, clothed in a brown coat and grey pantaloonia^ 

4ook his stand behind a chair^and gave outabymni 

Singing imniediately cbmmenced; but more dis«« 

^M)rdant music I never" heard. The tune was in 

siccordance with the conversation by which it wait 

3)receded^ and much better adapted to a country^ 

^ance than to the purposed of devotional harmony; 

/IPresently the minister began to pray> and the 

t *^^hole congregation joined him aloud« . At first the 

; «one of their voices was not raised above medir 

; €3crity; but, gradually gaining strength through 

^ "f;he general emulation, before the lapse of five 

minutes it reached to the highest pitch. In a short 

'time^ one half of the people seemed to be in an 

«igony of rage : Their eyes were fixed on the top 

of the house, and, in a voice loud enough to tran* 

fksend that of Stentor, they shouted, ^^Here he 

^^ comes ! Here he comes ! Oh ! here he comes T' 

The countenances of those who thus bawled out, 

exhibited such a terrible picture of fright, that I 

began to partake of the universal terror, and was 

.itpprehensive of some preternatural invasion. ^ I 

therefore directed my eyes upward; but dis^ 

^vering no aperture through which a descent 

oould be made, I very naturally turned to-^ 

wards the chimney, expecting to be greeted by 

the sable presence of his Satanic Majesty «.- We 

were all alike mistaken ; or, if an emissary of Pluto 

had certainly been seen on the point of visiting us, he 
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was as certainly scared bs^ck again by the terriWe 
confusion of the place ; for no such infernal adtti^ 
lion was made to the assembly^ at least in a bodily 
shape^ The people now rose from their knees; 
and^ taking hold of the chairs by the backs, dashed 
them/ with all the. fury of maniacs, against the* 
floor. One woman was particularly frantic, alter-; 
nately tearing her hair, and dashing her unfortu- 
nate body on the ground^ as if bent on discovering 
by these experiments the most cruel mode of 
punishment which she could inflict upon herself. 
At one moment, she was on the floor, wringing 
her hands and tearing her hair ; and, in the nextJ 
she had risen, and, throwing her arms round the! 
tieck of another female, near her, cast her with! 
great violence to the ground; then,, holding her. 
down, she inquired in a loud voice, why she did\ 
not shoytf Her moving exhortations, h6weV(eir> 
were somewhat ex post facto f for the poor womait 
was already screaming loud enough,, from the severe 
contusion which she had received in her downfalh 
In this tumultuous manner, the meeting con^ 
tinned for nearly an hour, \vhen another hymn 
was sung, and the farce conftuded. As I returned 
to the tavern with the young people whom I had 
accompanied, I inquired what could induce them 
to act in a manner so irreverent and extraordinary ? 
They replied, with great gravity, ^ that they held 
^' all their meetings in that sort of way, and never 
^* felt comfortable after iUem, unless the Spirit 
^^ worked thus powerfully within them." 
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1^0 attempt accounting for such coudin^t a^Hiiis 

upon rational principles, would be. a v^y i^Uh 

MBdeiiaking ; for there is certainly no ratipjo^olii^y 

wJbatjf VOT in it.. Wiat then shall Wf^jiayQ^ ^it.f 

Coul4 i<; ^proceed, from a conviction, w.roiighlt.fti 

the mint by the Divine Spii*it, that they were ^^}%k 

.th^gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniqaity ?•' 

liif tjiat case, many of themt nought roar outs f^om 

tb^ disquietude of their consciences ; and if J werp 

assi^r^ of this being the real cause of their l^iid 

'grief, I cpuld endure these . vooiferations ; . ^ I 

sbould know, that they would prove to b^ bt»t 

temporary : Penitent *' sorrow may. endui!Q for a 

^night^^but joy cometh in themorniag.? Though 

ncltned to make, every allowance for a ..m^n's 

-religious feelings, which are matters that Jiie 

between God and himself alone^ 1 cannot eiVpid 

thinking these violent appearances to be;; often 

asBUmed through custom* or the example of .oth€itli. 

- *The more ignorant of the mkkiaters cornsider tj^^ 

^iicourses lifeless and unsnccessful, If they j^r^' not 

"accompanied with a noise among the: hearts like 

-ftbai of thunder ; and the healrers itdniNie^Yes are 

Coo often taught to yieW moans and lameatatiQiis, 

«u the true signs of their own gracious condition, j 

• I have heard manysingttlaraxsxjounts of pffOcded- 

iftgs, in some degree similar to these, which took 

place under the preaching of Mr^ Wesley and his 

early disciples; and which^ a» most. of them are 

attested by Mr. Wesley himself, I fully belieye to 

liave Originated from the source to ^hicb he refers 

Vol. II. L 
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them. But they were only particular eases. It vis 
r^corded^ that nearly the whole of a few of his early 
congregations were seized with convulsions ; but 
his ministerial experience soon convinced him^ that^ 
though in such violent paroxysms there was dccasi- 
bnally some good, there was likewise much evil; and 
it was subsequently his sincere endeavour to allay, 
rather than to excite this mental fervour. For 
he considered it to be no test of a perison's actual 
possession of Divine Grace ; while he saw it often 
employed by the Grand Adversary of man to the 
destruction of souls^ as a specious method of self- 
deception. He therefore guarded carefully againcA 
the spread of this evil among his newly-formed 
societies^ and ^^ marked them^' whose greatest 
industry seemed to consist in the sowing of sdch 
'^ tares" among the good seed. 

But, in the case before us^ the man who vnm 
the ostensible^ but by no means the real, instru- 
ment in producing this^ wonderful display oif 
strength^ agility, and lungs, was a perfect ignio-* 
ramus, whose sole endeavour was to arouse the 
passions of his auditors and to excite their feelings* 
Though making no pretensions myself to any 
thing beyond a general profession of Christianity, 
yet I am convinced, that a Divine religion, repre- 
senting itself to be peculiarly adapted to the 
circumstances in which it finds sinful but inteUigent 
and immortal beings, must address its powerful 
motives not merely to the understandings of men 
but likewise to their pcissions ; and that it must of 



QOHfleiquence be a religion which realizes, In th^ 
heart of a believer, the joy and. comfort which it 
sincerely promises*. Even on philosophical prmr 
qiples^. therefore, Christianity, as a system of 
motives, recommends itself to the approval of a 
cool and mature judgment, as well as to the 
warm affections of the. heart ; and the union and just 
balance of these two modes of vocation, distinguisdb 
t)ie true disciples of Jesus Christ in all ages : For^ 
if the judgment alone approves, the m^xi too often 
is lul^e warm in his affections and becomes a mere 
formalist ; and when the passions only are affected 
ly doctrines which find no reception in the under? 
standing, the subject of them, though generally: 
upright in his intentions, and desirous of serving 
Crod according to the best of his knowledge, too 
JTrequently suffers his strong and uninformed affec- 
^ons to hold complete rule over him, and the porr 
^ipn of religion of which he is the possessof deger- 
iKierates into rank enthusiasm. It seems to me,^ 
"fchat the sincere among the Methodists in the new * 
siettlements are usually of the latter class ; and that 
'tliey know no effect which public religious instruc*^ 
'tion can produce, except the mere temporary: 
excitement of their feelings. The meeting, which . 
I have just described, consisted principally of such • 
Christians as these, who had not ^^ left the first 
principles of the .doctrine of Christ," — those *^ first? 
principles," some of which appear in their use to. 
liave a close connection with the law, that acts, 
the part of a /^ schoolmaster in bringing sinners to. 

l2 
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Chrifet,"— of such Christians i^ evinced na 
to make farther progress in the hallowing religion 
which the Bible describes. !Even if they had, on 
that occ^ion, been for the first time convinced 
of ttie sin of their hearts and the error of their 
ways, and had been persuaded earnestly to apply 
for merely through the Redeemer's merits, I 
tee no reason why they should so far lose their 
recollection as to suppose, that they would be heard 
the sooner for their loud and much speaking. 
Such Vociferations as I heard, were undoubtedly 
ikitove worthy of the worshi|)pers of Baal, than of 
those who adore the only true God in Spirit and 
in truth. 

V Camp-meetingd are also very general in Canada, i 
I have heard them favourably spoken of in Europe, 
by persons, who, without enquiring into the autfaen- 
tfcity of the returns made, have judged their uti- ^ 
lity acdotding to the number of persons said to be 
converted at them. I must, however, beg leaVe 
-to interpose my very humble opinion, that the 
Prince of darkness is no where more zealously ; 
worshipped, nor the God of Light so little reve- [ 
Fenced, as in many of these modern encampmenta.y 
Ift former days, they may have been purerin their 
constitution, and fenced about with stronger guards 
to prevent their abuse : The well-attested salutary 
effects, and noiseless character, of some of the ear- 
lier meetings of this description, seem to confirna 
my conjecture. .They had their origin in the Wea-i 
terly States of the Union, which were then recently ! • 
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^ settled ;. and to a people deprived of re^lar C!hri8-i 
itian ordinances during a great pari of the year,; 
they must have been exceedingly welcome* But: 
jwhen the country became more thickly peojded/ 
the necessity for such assemblies no longer existedy 
because the inhabitants had then begun to enjoy the' 
benefits of a stated ministry. Many of the people^ 
hoMrever, whose religion consisted more in a temn 
porary passionate excitement, than in a " patient 
continuance in well-doing/' were unwilling to part. 
with one of their dearest delights, which had 
become a habit ; and Satan^ whose constant solici- 
tude is to lead the unwary out of the good way* 
Hito that of error, soon converted these encamp- 
ments into Carnivals, and nearly destroyed their 
primitive benefits. It is a fact, which even their 
most ardent votaries attempt: not to deny, that, 
thousands of persons now attend them for the 
express purpose of rioting in all the criminal plean 
srares of a degenerate worid:— The drunkard, ta 
partake of the bowl which thie unthinking |>rodt'^ 
gttl xm such occasions liberally circulates : ^- Thei 
seducer,. to entrap the careless victims of histreach^ 
enms cupidity : — And the adulterer, to sati»fyi 
'.amid the impenetrable shades by whi^h thesie .meei-f 
jiB^ are invariably suircnrnded, his carnal and bru- 
iial appetites. In short, a camp-meeting is too fre-' 
(i|iiently a perpetual s6ene of carousals.) 
/^Meetings of this kind mostly take place in the 
/Autumn ; and a journey of 100 miles is considered 
' as a triflinjg jaunt, when undertaken . for so lauda-* 

l3 
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We a purpose. Regular encampments are formed,\ / - 
and whole families relinquish the pleasures of home ) %^ 
for the enviable lot of sitting for a week or ten! ^ 
dJBtys under the continual sound and thander^ 
o£ the American Gospel, — I should rather say, for 
the felicity of seeing promiscuous thousands exhi- 
bit the wildest specimens of the wildest fanaticism: 
While some are displaying a burlesque or carica-* 
ture of religion, and others are admiring the 
piquancy of the design, the remainder take advan- 
tage of the general confusion, to delineate in all its 
shades of fraud, and vice, and debauchery, and pro-^ 
fanene^, a most accurate picture of impietvy Here 
you may behold men of all nations, and of all 
creeds assembled together, and for what ? — ^^ To 
.worship the King^of Heaven,^ say the advocates of 
such conventions. But, O Charity, thou that ton- 
eealest a multitude of sins! — canst thou, even thoii^ 
draw thy expansive mantle over these irregolari- 
ties, (to use no harsher term,) and say, that Pro- 
testants and Catholics, Jews and Atheists, Armi- 
nians and Calvinists^. men of different views' and 
different sentiments, forgetting for a while the 
points on which they disagree, can thus assemble 
together for the purpose of adoring in the same 
form the same God, and of exhibiting^ with simi^ 
lar holy violence, the renovating power of that 
Spirit whose very existence at other times, by their 
conduct, the greatest part of them deny ! If thou 
canst think so ; then, alas ! am I entirely destitute 
of thy long-suffering, and a total stranger to that 
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2>ower which enables thee to ^^ believe all things 
fiuid not easily to be provoked." For I must con- 
feasy that^ though I have always seen much fuss 
about religion when I attended these meetings, 1 
could scarcely believe its existence possible amongst 
such demohiaoal enthusiasm ; nor can I say, that I 
witnessed them wholly unprovoked. 
. Regular encampments, I haye already observed, 
are formed ; and a meetipg of this kind is seldom 
concluded in less than a week. Provisions of all 
sorts are brought to the spot, by most pei^ons, 
ready cooked ; but those who. do not wish to 
enoumber themselves with lumber of this descrip- 
tion, can purchase it at the encampment. - Ale, 
porter, beer, and cyder, are also to be had at a 
moderate price ;/Dut, as^ sale of spirituous liquors 
;!is wholly prohibited, every one must be furnished 
|i with his own brandy bottlg^ proportioned in size 
to the extent of his swallow, or the probable urgency 
of his thirst. The tents form a sort of hollow square, 
in the centre of which stands the preacher sur- 
rounded by his audience, j^ number of divines are 
tin attendance ; and as soon as one has exhausted 
leither his subject or his breath, he is relieved by 
y mother of his brethren; who is in like manner sue- 
ceeded by a third : And I am sure, that if heaven 
were to be taken, as Dr. Young once thought. 

By sighs and groans^ and never-ceasing care^ 
And all the holy violence of prayery 

these sieges would seldom be of long continu- 



^ 
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jaiioeJ' As socm as thie pr^aefaer . /commenceft hu 
oration^ a seene of ecmfuaion and horror iakim 
{dace, which i» truly revolting. Nothing in the 
world can equal the variety of tone, gesture, and 
grimace, which is then displayed, and hypooriti^^ 
caJly put forth as the outward and visible signs of 
the internal emotions produced by the preacher's 
pastoral address. I acknowledge it is rather a^ 
mournful than a ludicrous sight, when the grace of 1 
Oodis thus turned into licentiousnes^; but the man 
9!nust bavd greMer firmness of nerve, than hat 
fallen to my lot, and a deeper veneration for 
religion, even when it hais lost the chart of reamit 
and is driven by the gale of passion, before he can 
he qualified to check the rising of his risible musdleatji 
at the <k>ntemplation of such a pdntomimical di«> 
vertisement;. I confess I never could ; for. there it : 
such a curious melange oithe comic and the tragic/ 
with all their dependencies, that a-man of general 
sensibility may laugh, mourn, satyrize and c6ii^ 
demn, in succession to the end of the chapter. 

If however any of the extravagancies I harcr 
named, were produced by the influence of powers 
fnl eloquence on minds by constitution warm and 
enthusiastic, I should not be so much surprised ^ 
and if I could by atiy means be assured, that cei> 
tain /K)ntortions of the face were the indices to 
particular internal feelings, every syllable which I 
have written on the subject should be immediately 
consigned to the flames. But when I reflect, that 
the' only visible causes of ^uch unnatural effects are 
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for the moat part a set of ^literate deoUinvera^ wha 
pdssefl$ no ijiore inherent power tg raise the^i^iid 
breeze of passion to a hurricane^ jtban a sheet of 
ttiistdined paper to draw tears from the eye of uuf^ 
relenting cruelty,— and that the majority of thein 
hearers are cold-blooded calculating sons of Coh 
lumbia, who could sit unmoved by the mighty, 
eloquence of a Burke or of a Curran ; words can- 
not express my indignation and astonishment. 
I have seen many an American^ — ^who, when fire: 
4ind brimstone was the darling theme, proved 
equally combustible, and seemed ready to pour out 
his soul as an oblation to offended Heaven, — sit 
listening to the most heart-rending tales of humaii 
misery as unconcerned as if he were a lifeless statue ; 
^Ji^with little resemblance to the ardent youth^ 
c ^virhom Thomson connected with the same ipiage^ 
f ^^¥hen 

f^ierced with severe amazement^ hating life,' 
Speechless, and fixt in all the dedth of woe. >' 

'^See the Americans at a C^mp-meeting, and you 

"^ould imagine that aqita vitce circulated in their 

^veins^ instead of blood ; but in any other situation 

"you might reasonably suppose, that the cavities pf 

tbeir hearts were converted into ice-houses. 

I have always viewed these immense promiscu- 
ous assemblages for religious purposes, as a systenji 
eacouraged by the preachers themselves^ either' 
from a wish to gratify the humour of the peoplcj 
or with the intention of substituting this erratic 
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mode of teaching for the regular work of the 
ministry. In all new settlements, both in the 
United States and in British America^ the judi- 
cious pastors of every sect, even when they have 
themselves a fixed congregation at the place of 
their residence, consider it a part of their laborious 
duties to visit the neglected regions in their imme- 
ate neighbourhoods, and at stated periods, about a 
week or a fortnight asunder, to afford Christian 
' instruction to the inhabitants. The religious ser- 
vices, on such occasions, are varied according to 
the denomination to which the different preachers 
belong, each of whom has a distinct line o^ places 
for himself, and is therefore, in these extensive 
districts, under no temptation to encroach on the 
territory of other pastors. These services consist 
of preaching, prayer-meetings^^ conferences, — a 
term of the old Puritans for meetings which resem- 
ble Methodist class-meetings, — meetings under 
several names for comparing religious experiences^ 
catechetical exercises, preparatory sacramental 
addresses, and special assemblies for the inculca* 
tion of relative duties, &c. This is the proper 
way, indeed the only one, in which a minister of 
Christ can hope to be useful to the souls of men^ 
and to civilize, as well as to evangelize, those 
around him ; many of whom, from their neglected 
circumstances and insulated condition, have become 
semi-barbarians. It is not unusual for the constant 
hearers of these excellent pastors, to come a dis- 
tance of ten or even twenty miles ; and the artless 
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greetings and exhilarating conversation of friends, 

-^^ho are thus like-minded^, have a very improving 

"tendency, whether they occur before or after ihe 

meeting. For the minister is generally in the 

same room, or in one contiguous to' that in which 

Vne people assemble ; and while his presence serves 

to check all irregular sallies of reputed wit and 

trifling discourse, if he be as affable and ingenious 

as he is pious, he will promote innocent cheerful- 

kess^ and give such an edifying turn to the general 

conversation, as will induce even those who are 

iomewhat indifferent about religious concerns to 

attend these meetings, for the sake of enjoying 

select society. 

But in the various distant stations, at which 
meetings of this kind are held, the congregations 
are generally small, and the attendance irregular. 
Ne wonder therefore can exist, if some of the 
ministers, especially if those who are the most igno- 
rant, evince a desire to exhibit their talents on a 
wider stage, and to a more numerous auditory, 
than a Canadian log-hut can contain. After a 
consultation with some ministers of other parties, 
— for no sect is in this particular irreproach- 
able,— -a Camp-meeting is fixed, generally at a 
period in the Autumn when the harvest is housed, 
and when the farmers and their familes can leave 
home with the least inconvenience. The prelimi- 
nary arrangements of these large assemblies, and 
the mode in which they are conducted, have formed 
mibjects >of description to other writers: It re- 
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m&ins fpr me only, to say, that those preachers :wh<ii 
had wished for nu opportunity of displaying their 
abilities to greater advantage than in their formeit 
humble and confined sphere, have their highest 
ambition gratified at these religious encampments^ 
and vie with each othelrin the violent utterance of 
American oratory. ; 

Nor are the truly godly and conscientious part 
of the community, who frequent these meetings, 
wholly froe from censure. The strictness, of 
church-discipline, which is enforced among somo 
of the religious denominations, is ocdasionalLy. 
viewed even by good me^ as an undue restraint : 
And when this feeling is heightened by the wishes 
of the young folks of the family, who have perhaps 
been pent up at home and almost excluded from 
society a whole year, it is not surprising to be-^ 
hold them harnessing their horses to their W€ig-* 
gons, and passing leisurely along with a load of 
immortal beings to join the embattled hosts that 
have already arrived. It is not improbable, that 
some of the best pastors, who are really averse to 
meetings of this kind, finding themselves incapable 
of stemming the torrent when alone and unsup- 
ported, may yield to the independent sort of feeling 
with regard to church-authority, which is really at 
the bottom of this erratic mode of worship in many 
well-disposed families. Thus the members of part 
tioular churches are for a season unrestrained fay 
the ecolesiasaical fetters of their own communion % 
and the younger branches of various CeLmilies, who 
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^^leould not be allowed to attend a ball or a concert, 
cure gratified by forming a part of the only public 
assembly at which they could be present without 
censure. Pity it is that the concourse of people, 
^%vith whom they mingle on those occasions, have 
not adopted a more scriptural plan of Divine Ado- 
ration ! But a change in this respect can scarcely 
"be a subject of hope, while equality and inde- 
pendence, which strongly mark the American 
character, bear such absurd and extensive signifi- 
oi^tions as they do at present among the new set- 
tiei». When the moral amelioration of these 
districts has commenced, ta which I have aUuded 
m other parts of this letter, and which must neces- 
sarily be a work of time, these evils will be rectified 
by public opinion itself, without the inter ventipa 
of any more objectionable authority. 
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Xo give a particular detail of the inducementi^^ 

which the Canadas afford td the different claaaes oi 

emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland, is 

task, for the faithful performance of which an 

extensive knowledge of the country, and a more 

than ordinary share of reflection, are absolutely 

necessary. It is therefore with extreme reluctance 

that I enter on a subject of such great importance : 

A subject, which, though frequently discussed by 

persons much abler than myself, remains yet to be 

fiurly and impartially examined and explained. 

While some, as you have already heard, have 

"represented this fine Province as a Siberian desert, 

fit only for the refuge of wolves and bears ; others 
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have blazoned forth ita praises with a liberality 
truly profuse : The former writers,— under the in- 
fluence of national prejudice, a hatred of monar- 
chy^ and an unconquerable aversion to every thing 
appertaining to England, — have viewed these 
Provinces with jaundiced eyes, and have affected 
to consider them the repulsive abodes of crouching 
slaves and fawning sycophants : While the latter, 
either actuated by interested motives, or by a 
propensity to deceive the ignorant and credulous, 
have wandered equally wide of the mark, by giv- 
ing them a character to which, though they may 
one day attain, they do not at present even aspire, 
— a character of " transcendent excellence/^ and . 
^* of decided superiority to any other portion of 
the globe.'' 

I do not pretend to the various acquirements, 
which are necessary fully to qualify me for the 
faithful discussion of a subject so important. But^ 
possessing as I do some practical knowledge of 
Canada, from a long residence in it and an atten- 
tive consideration of ^ its present resources, its 
peculiar advantages, and the privations to which 
all persons effecting a settlement in a new country 
are liable, — it shall be my business to communi- 
oate, with the impartiality of truth and candour, 
the information which [ have obtained. I shall 
^^ nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in 

malice." 
The climate of Upper Canada, although verg- 
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ing toward the extr^rmes 6f heat and ooMy is/ m I 
hav^ already informed you, very fine^ high favour^ 
able t^ the growth of grain, and the prodtictioii> «tf 
the finest fruits ; and tb^ soil, though badly culti- 
vated, is not surpassed in fertility by any tract of 
land of equal extent on the American Continent. 
All kinds of grain which are among the produc- 
tions of the mother country, are caltivated here 
with astonishing success ; and many fruits and 
vegetables, which in Great Britain and Ireland aore 
Only raised at immense labour and expence, attain 
in Canada, without the ctssistance of art, a degree 
of perfection wholly unknown in more Northern 
Countries. 

The exports from both Provinces annually amount 
to nearly 700,000 pounds sterling. They eensist 
principally of timber, pot-ash, beef, pork^. com, 
and furs. The imports, which are commonly tif 
British manufacture and West Indian spirits^ 
amount to upwards of 1,200,000' pounds per annom. 
The revenue of Lower Canada, which is almost 
exclusively raised by duties on imported goods, 
exceeds 100,000 a-year. We pay no titbes^jimd 
l)ut very few taxes* Neither quit-rent, cMfWn- 
rent, nor any other rent is required of us : We 'are 
the undisputed inheritors of the soil, acknowledg- 
ing no lordly master, and expected only to live in 
obedience to laws which are of * our own makings 
and to respect a sovereign who is emphatically* the 
people's choice, and under whose glorious admi- 
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nisttation we $tre proud to liye^ and are defter mined 
to die. These unequalled advantages, united to the 
facility of procuring land at a trifling cost, forci- 
bly invite the hand of industry, particularly from 
your unhappy and oppressed country, to this Eden 
of America. 

There are, however, other circumstances beside 
^those which I have already enumerated, to be taken 
into consideration, before you can form a proper 
estimate of the advantages which are held out to 
emigrants of any class. The situation of lands 
which can be obtained from Government, — the 
expence and difficulty of redeeming them from a 
state of nature,^ — ^the scarcity of markets for pro- 
duce, — the enormous price of labour, — and the cost 
of aiuch European goods as every farmer may be 
supposed to require, — are subjects of the greatest 
importance, with which every one who is desirous 
of leaving his native country for a foreign land 
should be intimately conversant. ; 
, With respect to the situation of lands in Upper 
Canada, all who intend to procure them from Go* 
vemment must be content to penetrate far into the 
wilderness, to parts which offer few other advan^ 
tages than a fertile soil, and a favourable cliln;ate. 
Those are generally remote from any navigable 
waters, and at too great a distance from markets 
to allow the inhabitants to convert the surplus of 
their produce into cash. The last, however, is an 
objection which applies, with equal force and truth. 
Vol II. M 
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to ail infant settiemetits, and one which seldcmi oUtn 
lasts their minority. 

' In the first settlement of the country, as might 
Naturally be expected^ the shores of the St. Lawrehc^^ 
rind of the Lakes Ontario, Erie, and St. Claire^; 
became the choice and the property of those pey-^ 
^ns who first arrived in the Province* The banks 
6f the rivers which empty themselves into thesef 
lakes, and all the circumjacent country, have^ 
^ince the termination of the war, become entirely 
settled : So that it is now impossible to procure 
land, except by purchase, in any part of Uppar 
Canada in which the various, great advantages of 
situation are attainable. But this is of little con<^ 
sequence to any, except to the poorest class of emi«» 
grants : For those who carry " their friend in their 
pocket," may purchase l$nd in the finest and most 
eligible townships, with less than is paid for a Go^ 
vernment <3rRANT in the midst of interminable 
forests. This is an assertion which may surprise 
persons who ar^ unacquainted with the country, 
and offend the chaste ears of others who are weU 
enough acquainted with it. But it is not a mere 
assertion; it is a stubborn fact, the validity of 
which I shall be able to substantiate by argumentii 
that may bid defiance to refutation, and that pre- 
isent themselves incidentally in the discussion of 
emigration. 

= Before the administration of the present Lieur 
tenant- Governor, every person who applied for 
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land obtained 200 acres or luut^enoti^^ytnenibf the 
nhder-mentioned fees :— For 



Actes 

^OQ 

300 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 



8 8 Q 
12 13 li 
16 17 6 
21 

26 6 
29 10 
33 16 
37 9 4i 
^2 3 9 
46 8 ' li 
60 12 • 6 



1,105 
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In January 1819, these * fees ' were increased to 
the following sums, 'and the lower class of emi- 
grants allowed only 100 adres. ^ 



Acres 








100 


• • 


6 14 r 


1 


200 


, . ■ ■ , . - 

• • • 


16 17 6 


Pr4 


300 


• • 


24 11 7 


■ - » # 


400 


• ' • ' • ^ 


32 6 8 


■ '"': 


600" 


• ♦ 


39 13 9 


- - 1 


600 


9 'a ' • 


47 18 10 


A 


700 


■ ♦ " ■ -9 


66 17 11 


< 


800 


■ • m m 


63 2 


• • . - 


900 


> 


70 16 




1000 


• ■ • '♦ 


78 10 2 


■»• 


1100 


■ ■.• < .■.♦ 


86 4 3 


. 1 


1200 


. » t»._...' <. ♦ , ..;. 


93 18 4 





m2 
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And now ffuU tmfortunate emigrants procure moneyf 
more easily than it could be procitred heretofore, the 
fees are raised to the following enormous amount : 
— Fifty acres ta pauper emigrants gratis. 



Acres 



£. 



9, 



100 


12 





200 


30 





300 


60 





400 ; . 


.76 





600 


. 126 





600 ! . 


. 160 





700 . 


. 176 





800 


. 200 





900 


. 226 





1000 


. 260 





1100 


. 276 





1200 


. 300 






N 



These sums are payable in three equal instal'- 
ments: The* First, on the receipt of a location 
ticket, which is: always obtained as soon as the 
Council have determined on the quantity of land 
to which the applicant is entitled : The Second, on 
filing a ef rtificate of settlement-duty : And the 
, Third, oji receipt of the fiat for a patent. Every 
British subject, of what stamp soever his creed, 
is entitled, on his arrival at the seat of Govern- 
ment for Upper Canada, to receive aiiy quantity 
of land, within the provincial limit of 1,200 acres, 
which he may possess the means of cultivating. 
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^nd^for which he is willing io pay" the viqpired 
•ffees." ■ ^ . - ' \ ' •'■ ■ -r • /.^ -n, 

r I do not question the right of the Government 
4,0 charge such enormous fees on lands which it 
•has fairly purchased, and Is of course entitled to 
<3ispose of in such way and manner as may most 
-.BffLually accomplish the objects which it has ia 
- "view. But if it be the wish of England to increase 
-"^he population of Canada, and thus render it of 
some value to the parent-country, I very mucdi 
"-doubt the policy of those measures which the Ca- 
Tiadian Government is nowpursuing* Since the 
increase of the fees, I have known many emigrants, 
' w^ho came here with a determination of settling in 
the country, but who, on findings that the Cfovern- 
' ment, instead of freely granting land to the 
'unfortunate among its subjects^ was actually in 
the habit of selling it cU un .extravagant rate^ 
" turned their backs on the British Colonies, and 
* immediately went over to the United States, to 
add strength and numbers to our already formi- 
^ dable rivals. I can very confidently state, that, 
since the new scale of fees was adopted, there have 
not been five hundred-acre lots of land taken, up 
for the one hundred which were previously graated. 
The object of increasing the f&es^ whatevei! it 
might have been, must therefore Jbave defeated 
itself; unless, indeed^ it we're to retard the settle- 
ment of ibe country^ "Some persons, perhaps, in 
the plenitude of their loyalty, may, for the honour 
«f the thing, prefer dealing with government on 
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rtirege terms; tpdeafin^ with private, individuiill on 
much more advantageous terms : But these.pei^ 
Aionsy if i iicilEty'be']EiIl0ii^ed snch plMnnes^ <^ si^ech^ 
chave-much mbre money than wit, Fcnt land^ iM 
< townships which have been long setjtled^and tK^hose 
wcontiguity rto navigable rivers gives them a decided 
i»iperiofity * over government-lands, can rnOw be 
^purchased for l^ss inoney than is reiquired in accept- 
"ing a grant 'o£lBLn equal number of acres froip 
ifeovBrnment. , 

- ^ou mii^t not, however, sii'ppose, that I mean 
^ta representthe Lieutenant Governor and €oimctI 
(hs a company of land- speculators, who dispose of 
Hfeir forests in the same manner as private indi- 
-vidiials. Far from it I There is a very particnlar 
^diSference in the method which they adopt. For 
^instance, if yon feel disposed to accommodate the 

• Cfovernment with your cash, you must humbly 
^fe^iiion for its value in land, and be particularly 

• attentive id the manner in which you receive their 
"inUnificent gifty taking especial care, in look and 
f werd'tid^exprei^ no other sentiments than those of 
f unfeigned >thani^ fulness. 

^'- But if ytfuT inclination should lead you to~ trade 

• with private land-owners, you find yourself quite 

• differeiitly circutnstancedi Instead of being the 
f^^iippHant, you become the supplicated. Ifa the 
^ bn^ case, you must ofitaini a, royal Jiat for the diB- 
^ peisal of your cash ; in the other, you are presumed 
•-'to ■•possess a legitimate right to do so of your own 

naccord; In dealing with the former^ yoji_n(kitf(t 
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reUnqujsh your oWn judgment altogether, and 
^ow the Lieutenant Governor and Counoil ta 
select for yoU, in.aucfa places as, they nwy.de^m 
e^cpedient, the article which 'Ithey may he graci- 
ously pleased ta gromt you. Whereas, if you treai 
withthe latter;^ you are ^t peirfefct liberty to exem 
cise,ybur own judgment, and to make such selec-i 
1;ion of land as may appear most likely to conduce 
4o . your future Welfate and respectability. Th^ 
liohour,'*h6wever> of an^ interview with his Excel-? 
leiicy aiid the . diSerent members^^ of the Ebcecutive 
JOouncil^ and ; the: pleiasure of contemplating an 
«i;»brmous seial susjpended from your .deed, .with 
4^fael Royial Arms thereon impressed^ are considered^ 
•fcy some person&^'advantages sufficiently substantial 
/to counterbalance^ the paltry saving which is 
'Ctfifected by dealing vl^ith men in. the huinbler walks 
of life; Who is tlkere so vile, that would not give 
dTour or five hundred dollars more, for adee^ with 
^baif'd dozen honourable signatures and the impost 
ijog seat of Chancery thereto unnexed, than for 
'R title with the signature of ah obscure individual, 
-cmd the simple impi*ession perhaps of a steels 
.Wttomed thimble f '^ 

It is supposed by many persons in Canada, that 
*ihe Supreme Government at home is wholly igno- 
rant of the amount of fees claimed from emigrants 
on their obtaining land : But this, I think, is cer- 
tainly an absurd supposition. Surely it is not 
possible, that his Majesty ^s Ministers can be so 
.ignorant of the affairs: of Canada^ as not io know 
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exactly how the executive Government is exer- 
cising its prerogative. ' For my part, I ca-nnoi 
entertain an idea so derogatory from their acknow- 
ledged vigilance. I believe, nay I know, they 
are as intimately acquainted with the matter as I 
am myself; and I think, that persons who come 
to Canada under the impression of being able, on 
their arrival here, to obtain gratuitous grants of 
land, take very little trouble to be rightly informecl 
on the subject previous to leaving their native 
country: For, I am well assured, that all appli- 
cants at Earl Bathurst -s office for information on 
this subject, regularly receive due attention. In- 
stances of persons being induced to emigrate to this 
country, by the confident hope of obtaining a gra- 
tuitpus grant of land, are too frequent ; and, I am 
sorry to add, they are sometimes treated * by the 
Executive Government here with a degree of con- 
tempt,, for which it is difficult to account. The 
Lieutenant Governor and Council seqm to think^ 
that they, and they only, are the persons to whom 
applications for land should be made, and appear 
resolved to convince all who have been so pre- 
sumptuous as to make application elsewhere, that 
it would have been better for such applications to 
have been deferred until the will and pleasure of 
the Government were ascertained. 

The Editor of a paper in this Province, has the 
following just remarks on the injurious conse-* 
quences which result from what he terms "the 
remissness of Earl Bathurst on this subject.'' He 
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say?,- 5^ He has had two letters put into^his hisinds^ 
Which were obtained from the Colonial Office upon 
an application made for the bearers by the Right 
Honourable Lord Maryborough, one of the Cabinet' 
Ministers, who directed his agent to inform one of 
the applicants, that the letter which he had obtained 
for him would empower the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Upper Canada to put him in possession of land 
worth 'at least five hundred pounds," "These two 
emigrants," says the Editor, "were in easy cir- 
cumstances, and could have provided for their 
families in their native country. They had good 
farms and humane landlords ; but, having fifteen 
children, they surrendered their leasehold property 
in that country, under the impression of obtaining 
^atuitoudy the right of soil in this : They, like 
many others, made great sacrifices to prepare for 
"their embarkation; and their expences in coming 
lo Canada, amounted to upwards of one thousand 
i;hree hundred dollars. However, the sale of their 
property appeared as nothing ; their expences, and 
their severe trials in the separation of friends, va- 
nished before the happy anticipation of securing 
to their offspring twelve hundred acres of land, 
of which they fancied, — Oh fatal delusion !-r- 
they should one day become not merely the tenants 
but the proprietors. They knew too, that they 
were to remain under that government which never 
practised a deception on a foreigner, much less 
upon a subject. They had the pledge of the Go- 
vernment at home for those lands, in Lord Bathurst' s 
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letter. They Imd^ in fact, every thing to MsAidy: 
titiem, that the exchange of countries, however 
^eat their triak^ and howeversevere^ their suffer- 
ings; would be ^8 nothing, when put in competitjmi 
^ith the GIFT of his Majesty. They arrived oit the 
Mat of government, presented their letters,^ . aod 
'Were informed that the land would be granti^ to 
Ahem, if required, upon payment of the trifliog (^ 
(fit five shillings per acre, taking the oat^ of alle* 
fiance, and performing the settlement duties/'i" . 
If these men had been able to accept of land 09 
the proposed terms, twelve hundred ' acres woul4 
.have cost them as follows : 

Fees 300 

Oath of Allegiance 2 6 

Settlement Duties 250 
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Total £660 2 6 
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For this sum, double the quantity of land can . 
^ purchased from private individuals in situatiC-^^* 

f 

f It is certainly very unjust to attribute disappointments 
" tills nature to the " remissness of Earl Bathufst," mid lugbly'ridi^^^^" 
\ lous to impute them to any disposition in His Majeaty^u Minist -^^ 
^ to allure persons to emigrate^ by holding out to them hopes whl^ ; 
^ cannot be realized. I know from personal experience, that ap]^^ ' 
cations^ properly made to Earl Bathurst for information respectia^^^ 

I'm • .^^»m 

' the terras upon which land can be obtained in Canada^ arc alwai^^ 
' duly attended to, and Uie most positive and explicit replite to^^ 
; such requests communicated with as little delay Ui. fr/poiiribb!* / 



tbhjB^tt li id i^ the new j^wiufl^ips^ It i» only a few 
w^efks siiice,^! ^a^w one of the proyineia^ Buryeyors 
jKgll; ito a«r EngU^, ^€;fitl<3!m^n , two ^housaad a^ejs of 
landfill a;9}0$trde$iF^l)le part of r the country, for 
t)ie|pn^:Qf pneiibpusi^nd iiollarBy-^two hundred and 
j^fntyi-five f4>vifii^f^ .H9W great then would be the 
•ftlb)ff«i|dity of permitting ui^foftiinate emigraiits to 
.prppeed hither yirjtit iiihe expectation of obtaining 
giants of iandr from the qrown^ when in reality 
#iieh ^mnif^; Are no linger gratultpusly made ! 
r I « have already observed^ that) sdnce^ the great 
increase of fees^rthe waste lands of the crow^ 
(Settle very slowly. Those emigrants who, on leav- 
.ing hipme, had resolved o^ settling in Upper 
.Cfinada, when th^y arrive in York, and find jt 
jmpos3ible to procure land without paying its full 
;:ya}ae^ generally determine either to purchase from 
-private individuals) or to rent cleared farms. 
- It is very impolitic, rf or .thos0 who can c^fford to 
--pay for land, to pursue the latter course j but, in 
the cai^e of poprer emigrants, I consider it much 
-r better to: do so than to. accept of a grant di fifty 
r a^res from the government. To persons,acquainted 
cwith Aipericait^WQuld be vmnece^sary to |wty^ that 
f Jfty* wre3 are ; insufficient for the support of a 
'.Qioderlite family* . Allowing twenty acres for fuel, 
•vMch Would only be reserving a-quantity sufficient 
, fear the iteone number of years, find dividing the 
^'xemainang thirty into pastjirag^j meado^^-land^ miji 
tillage, it might, if well managed, barely maintain 
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a femily. But a man who is in the possessibB ef 
this small quantity of land, is in a situation little 
^superior to that of the Irish peasant. Like him^ 
he is compelled to toil hard all day, and to find at 
even- tide that he has earned what is hardly enough 
to prolong his existence, — a sort of prison-alloii^^ 
ance, which prevents him from dying of hunger, 
while at the same time it removes him very fbr 
from repletion. Like him, he has no hope of improv- 
ing his circumstances, or of attaining to that inde- 
pendence for which he braved the dangers of the 
deep. His field is too contracted, and the means 
of extending it are not within his reach. 

It is admitted by all persons acquainted with the 
'Canadas, that 100 acres of land are as small a quan- 
tity as an agriculturist should ever consent to cul- 
tivate in this country. This may appear very 
Extraordinary to English or Irish farmers ; but it 
is nevertheless a fact, which could easily be demon- 
strated. The severity of the winter makes it neces- 
sary for every farmer to provide a large quantity 
of forage for his horses and cattle, and the exces^ 
sive heat and drought of the summer render the 
meadow-lands rather unproductive. The high 
price of labour, and the shortness of the tillage 
season, preclude the possibility of cultivating the 
lands in that excellent manner which would render 
them as productive as English soils; and these cir- 
cumstances, united with the low price of produce^ 
and the exorbitant cost of British merchandize^ 
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prove the necessity of farming on a large scale, and 
the difficulty of existing on a grcmt of 50 acres. 

Wheat and Indian corn are the crops upou^ 
which the Canadian farmer chiefly depends. Bar- 
ley^ oats, and potatoes, are also cultivated, but* on a 
very small scale; merchants, who are the only 
corn-buyers in the country, generally pay for pro- 
duce in a very unsatisfactory manner, about 75 
per cent, in goods, and the remainder in cash. Of 
late years, the price of grain, as well as of beef and 
pork, has been extremely low. In the year 1818, 
wheat was a good article at five shillings per 
bushel; in 1819, it sold equally high in the Londo9 
District and in some other parts of the country. 
But in 1822 and 23, half-a-crown could not, with- 
out great difficulty, be procured for it. Barley 
varies but little in price ; for the quantity reared 
in the Upper Province is barely sufficient for honie 
consumption. The price is usually about two 
shillings per bushel. Pork, in this province, is 
<M>mmonly worth about twelve dollars, £2. 14^. 
per barrel of 200 lbs. ; and beef, two-pence per lb. 
Jl very sensible diminution has also taken place 
xieithin the last four years, in the price of stock of 
every description. Horses, which in 1819 would 
have sold for 25 pounds each, can now be pur- 
ehased for 15 pounds; oxen, then worth 25 pounds 
a yoke, are now scarcely saleable at jC12. 10^.; and 
•owf, at that time in great request at jC7. 10^. 
eadi, are now not easily disposed of at jC3. 5^. 

It appears from the foUowing.resolutions^ entered 
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into by a Commflte^ of, the Hou^e of'AssemWy 6x 
Lower Canada, that the Lower Province has like-^ 
Wiflie' felt, to a cohsidbrable extent> the genc^raZ- 
depression of the times : -- '^ 

^ " Rescdvedy That the wages of labourers^ and* thS^ 
price of the produce of the soil, have diminishedC 
within the last year to nearly half the averagiT 
Hmount of the two preceding years. ' 

" That the price of land fend other real property 
has, within the same period, experienced a corre^ 
Bponding diminution. 

^' That great diflBculties, distress, and ruinous 
^orifices, have, in consequence, occurred amopit 
all descriptions of the industrious classes of thik 
community. . v i 

^^ That the exports from the Proyince of it& 
'staple commodities have diminished, within th^ 
same period, from an average value of £766,78t 
to £611,392. 

^^ That the imports have diminished, within thi^ 
same* period, from an average value of jCl,294itSf4 
to £863,156. i 

*^ That the Provincial revenue, which is alihcnrt 

« - • 

entirely raised from duties on importations,' fiav6 

decreased, within the last year, from £102,148 t6 
£73,434." I 

This lamentaUe decrease • in the intporis -and 

expdrts; and consequent deficiency in the revenb^ 

are attributed to the alterations - in the- laws df 

England, which regulate the importation of conf^ 

'flour, aiid meal into 4^e United Kirigdotn^ ^-Sy 



fawir, the graih of the CtttM(dci»^^M 1^ 
efi^ctimlly e^olud^d frbm the Bi^tish m^M^^. Tk$ 
Canadians complain, ami 1 : think not without 
cause, ihat, whilst they are cohipelled to reso^ 
almost exclusively to England for a great- variety 
a£ her manufactures, for which their staple com-^ 
in odities^ were- formerly tiaken in exchange^ they 
^xre prevented from sending to foreign countries 
such articles of their own produce as are excluded 
• firom the British markets, where they might obtiaii 
in exchifinge the merchandize of which they stand 
in. need. 

It is not necessary to possess any extraordfiia^y 
powers of mental vision to perceive^ that a colony 
'w-hose imports, amounting only to £SB3,16^, 
exceed her exports by more £350,000, must ine^- 
Vitably become bankrupt, unless some measured 
ire promptly resorted to for her salvation. I thinl^, 
however, the evils here complamed 6fy which /arfe 
now becoming daily more general, might be greatly 
alleviated, if not entirely removed, without adopt- 
ing any measures that would have the slightest 
tendency to affect the agricultural interests of the 
parent state. That it would be highly impolitic to 
admit colonial or any other produce into the ports 
of the United Kingdom, so long as you are able to 
grow what is sufficient for your own consumption, 
ii a fact, which every disinterested man will ac- 
knowledge. At the same time, it is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, a great hardship that we, I speak as a 
Canadian, should be compelled to purchase your 
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manufactUFes when you will not acceipt of our 
pie commodities in exchange. On the very princ 
pies of " Free Trade," on which you seem incline 
to act whenever we, as colonists, ask the sligbtesb-— ^^ 
boon at your- hand^, we certainly ought to 
allowed to avail ourselves of the advantages whic 
are to be derived fronj commercial intercourse^^ ^ 
with foreign markets. Perhaps, if proper encou 
ragement were given to the culture of hemp an 
tobacco in Canada, the balance of trade, which ia^^ ^ 
at present decidedly against us, might be turned^E^ 
in our favour. It has been said, that England-^^ 
annually pays, to a foreign power, upwards of a -^^^ 
million and-a-half, for the single article of hemp ;- « ' 
every pound of which might be saved to the British -^ 
empire, by promoting the culture of that plaut in 
Canada. But as I have already adverted to this 
subject in my Seventeenth Letter, it is not ixece&;<^ 
sary in this place to be more explicit. 
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LETTER XXXIir, 

leiildRATION-— THE MODE OBSERVED IN OBTAINING OOVERNMENl*-- 
GRANTS — THE SETTLEMENT DITTIES REQUIRED— B&ST METHOD 
OF THEIR BEING PERFORMED— ADVICE RESPECTING THE EREC* 
TION OF A LOG-HUT^ AND THE HIRING OF LABOURERS— FIRST 
CLEARING OF THE LAND— -CONTRAST BETWEEN THE IRISH AND 
CANADIAN PEASANTRY— VARIOUS PLANS FOR ASSISTING PAUPER 
EMIGRANTS— ONE OF THEM EXAMINED — VARIED SUCCESS OF 
MY father's SETTLERS — CAUSE& OF THE SCANTY PRODUCE 
OV GRAIN ON NEW ESTATES-^NECESSITT OF EMPLOYING TUS 
PLOUGH. 

.Before I enter more particularly on the topic 
of Emigration, I shall make a few preliminary 
observations respecting the manner of bbtaining 
lands from the crown, the duties required to be 
I>eTformed on them, the price of labour, the mode 
and expence of erecting houses in the wilderness^, 
&c. &c. 

Emigrants on arriving at Quebec, with the 
intention of settling in Upper Canada, generally 
itpply to the Government of that Province for 
lands in this. But applications made at Quebec are 
always unnecessary and often unsuccessful, the 
government there not wishing to interfere with tha 
executive authority of the sister Province* If 
Vol. II. N 
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therefore the emigrant should not wish to go u 
the country as far Westward as the seat of Govern 
menty he has only to signify his intentions to ^^ th 
Land-board" of the District in which he may resolv 
to settle. These Boards are fully authorized t 
issue location-tickets to all applicants who require^ 
only 100 acres ; but if you, or any other person -- 
coming to the country, should desire a larger grant^.^ 

* ■ • * 

it will be necessary to apply for it to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council. 

Your application must be made by petition^ and, 
as I have before observed, if you feel desirous iDf 
obtaining a grani of land from the crown to the 
extent of 1200 acres, you will find little difficulty 
in eflfecting your object, provided you are satisfied 
to take it on the terms already stated. Emigrants 
of the lower class generally arrive at York in the- 
months of August and September ; and as soon as 
they have obtained their location-tickets, they pro- 
ceed to their land, and begin the laborious task of 
reducing a wilderness from the barrenness of nature* 
Two years are allowed for the completion of settle- 
ment duties ; which are, to build a house twenty 
feet long and sixteen wide, on every grant ; to 
clear the road in front of each concession, and to 
eut down the timber of three and a half acres out 
of each hundred*. These three and a half acres, 
with the rpad> which is one hundred and twenty 
perches long and two perches wide, make five per 
cent. On the completion of this duty, and the 
final payment of the fees, the grantee is entitled to 
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lijs deed, and thenceforth takes rank as a proud 

proprietor of the soil. If the emigrant wiriies to 

^et his settlement-duties performed previous to 

'taking his family into the wilderness^ he can have 

^hem completed in a proper manner for about 

•f^wenty-five pounds,* provided he be careful to 

make a particular bargain respecting the labour 

irequired to be done, and noi to pay for it until the 

oompletion of the job. Emigrants should be par- 

'ticularly careful, in making contracts of this nature,: 

"to have their agreement mentioned in the presence 

of witnesses on whom dependence can be placed f 

or to enter into articles of agreement with the con-' 

tractor, which articles should always be drawn up. 

by some competent person of integrity. In a land 

of strangers, too tnuch care cannot be taken to avoid 

the quibbles and chicanery of designing men. 

Unless the emigrant is possessed of at least £76 ^ 
on his arrival at York, I would by no means 
recommend him to get his settlement-duties per- 
formed by hired labour. The best plan which 
emigrants of limited resources can adopt, is to 
procure lodgings for their families as convenient 
as possible to the land on which they are to be 
located ; while thpy themselves, assisted by some 
experienced persons, encamp in the woods, until 

* Five pounds for clearing the road ; £3 10s. per acre for three 

ifid a half acres ; and £lO 10^. for building a log-house twenty 

&et by sixteen. For this sum a log-house should be finished in a 

comfortable manner, with a stack of chimnies, shingle-roof, and 

. bonded floors. 

n2 
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fhey have erected their houses. A log-house^ suete- 
as is usually built by original settlers, may 
erected by four men, with the assistance 
rendered by the inhabitants, in ten days. 

For several reasons, it is most prudent to ©r 
a house of this kind in the first instance; som< 
of which I shall assign. Uninformed emi 
sometimes build in very ineligible situations, and 
have frequent occasion to change the site of thei 
habitations, when they become better acquainted 
with the country. Being ignorant of the custoip- 
ary charge for every article used in the construe- 
tion of the better sort of log-houses, they are 
liable to constant frauds, and are never able to get 
work done on advantageous terms before they 
become experimentally acquainted with the peo- 
ple. By building a house of the commonest 
description, considerable expence will be avoided ; 
and it will be found sufficiently comfortaWe for one- 
season, after which, when the judgment is somewhat 
matured, and the best situation has been fixed 
upon for the erection of a superior building, the 
primitive hut may be converted into a stable or 
other useful out-house. 

The wages usually paid to labourers in every 
part of Upper Canada, are 2 shillings and .6 pence 
per diem^ with board and lodging. Carpenters, or 
hewers of wood, mostly receive double this sum, 
and sometimes even more. The emigrant, who 
goes into the woods to construct an habitation, 
should take with him a yoke of oxen, two labour- 
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CTBy and a carpenter, with proyisiond necessary - 
for their subsistence during ten days. Bread, pork^ 
B.nd peas, with a keg of whiskey or other spirits, . 
£ure the usual fare in encampments of this nature. 
On arriving at the destined spot, the first con- 
sideration is, to construct a shanty, or shed, for. 
sleeping in. It is covered with bark ; and when 
a. large fire is made on the outside opposite the' 
entrance, the interior of the temporary dwelling 
is rendered sufficiently comfortable, during the 
short time that it is necessary to make use of it« 
The next thing required, is to clear a spot for 
laying the foundation of the house.; and, i this. 
l>eing ejffected, the whole party proceed to cut 
drovi^n a sufficient number of small trees for the 
building. These trees must not exceed a foot in 
diameter j and, on being cut to the required length, 
they should be drawn up close to the foundation of: 
the proposed house. Beams and sills are then 
made out, and drawn up to be hewn. Large 
White Ash and Basswood trees ar6 also cut down ; 
and, after being divided into lengths of 10 feet 
each, supposing the house to be 20 feet in the 
clear, they are split into planks, and prepared for. 
flooring. When all this has been eflfected, 10 of. 
12 persons, who reside in the vicinity of the 
intended building, are requested to assist in rais- 
ing it. ' On the arrival of those persons^ the found- 
, ation is laid, by dove-tailing four of the largest 
logs together, and notching down the sills. A 
nan then steps iip on each corner of the frame, 

N 3 
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and as quickly as the logs are rolled up, they are 
connectied together. The roof is carried up in the 
same way, and is covered either with bark or split 
clap-boards. The door and window-places are 
then cut out ; a stone back is built to the fire-place ; 
and the chimney is carried out in a manner some- 
thing similar to the stick ehimnies common in 
Irish cabins. The floors are then pinned down, 
and the inside of the walls hewn. The vacant 
spaces between the logs are filled up with small' 
timber; and the outside is carefully mudded over, 
so as to render it perfectly air-tight. Windows 
and doors are then put up ; the mansion is pro- 
nounced fit for the residence of a Monarch ; and 
the family for whom it was intended, take imme- 
diate possession^ 

. The clearing of land is next begun j and the 
Utiinterrupted stroke of the axe apprizes the wan- 
dering Indian, that his native forests are falling 
down before the active exertions of civilized man* 
In redeeming a wilderneiss, the trees are cut down, 
about 20 inches froin their roots: The branches are 
then lopped off, and closely piled in large heaps; 
and the trunks are divided into lengths of 12 feet ; 
after which, they are drawn together by the oxen, 
and indiscriminately consumed. When the season 
arrives for sowing wheat, it is shaken on the 
ground, and covered in with a small triangular 
harrow. Indian corn and potatoes are planted 
with . the hoe, without any previous preparation 
whatsoever ; and the land, even in this state, and 
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with no inore cultivation, some times fields 40 
busheb of Xi^heat^ or 50 of Indian corn, per acre. 
/lirthousandB and ten& of thousands of our unfor- 
^unate countrymen, 

Whom fortune dooms to scythes and spades. 
And all such hard laborious trades, 

whose seemingly-inalienable inheritance is poverty, 
^md whose every nerve is continually on the stretch 
:Jto promotQ the comfort and independence of others, 
^ould only find their way to this inviting province, 
2ow. differently would they feel themselves circum- 
9lanced in the course of a few years^ In their 
amative country, they are compelled to labour 
«ilmost unceasingly for masters, whose principal 
VQurpe of wealth is in the toil of the poor and 
degraded peasant : And, no matter how frugal and 
in^^^trious he may be, he cati liever indulge the 
CK>litary hope of essentially improving his cohdl* 
'Uoii* .A scanty subsistence, perpetual toil, imd 
Xiever-ceasing care, are the rewards and the only 
stewards of their most indefatigable exertions. No 
oheeringidea of one day surmounting their diffi- 
t^ulties, ever darts a transient ray of pleasure into 
their care-worn hearts. No exhilarating presenti- 
ment of future independence ever visits them^ to 
dispel the gloom of despair from their benighted 
minds, or to lighten the burden of sorrow from 
their unaspiring souls. Bom without a worldly 
inheritance^ they live without a worldly hope, and 
die without a worldly consolation. How different 
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would be tfaeir lot, if once safely hmded on tli9-^ 
Western shores of the Atlantic ! Here, afteac^ 
labouring a short time for others, they would b^9 
enabled to labour for themselves ; by which they"^ 
might not only procure a comfortable livelihood^ 
but also an absolute and permanent independency— 
for themselves and their families, however numer- -^ 
jous« The t^questi^on is, ^^ How are such persons to 
find their way across the ocean ?''/ For my piart, 
I am not able to say. It is well known^ that men 
of this description seldom realize a sum of money 
sufficient 'to equip them for a voyage across the 
channel; and yet we. find many persons of this 
class in Canada, and in almost every part of 
America. ' 

Various plans have been recently suggested, for 
the purpose of sending out emigrants to Canada, 
of the class to which I allude ; but I have not yet 
either seen or heard of one that is sufficiently 
rational and feasible, to entitle it to a momentV 
consideration. Those authors who have written 
upon emigration, have either been altogether igno- 
rant of their subject, or have not bestowed on it 
the mature deliberation which it demands. 

Mr. Fothergill, in ^^ A Sketch of the present 
State of Canada,*' published at York, Upper 
Canada, in the winter of 1822, says, that a friend 
of his, in London, has recently proposed a plajqi, by 
which^ he thinks, a number of those persons who 
are now subsisting in England on parochial relief, 
may be removed to Canada, and employed with 
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:.^eat jGul vantage^ both to the public and to them- 
jselvesi . Nothing can exceed the absurdity of this 
^laa. I shall just mention a few of its particular 
iTeatures; for a knowledge of which, I am indebted 
^6 Mr. FothergilL It . appears^ that the money 
irequii^d in aid of this scheme is not to be paid to 
^he people, but to be laid out,' within two years, in 
j>ro visions, stock, and ^implements of husbandry, 
ixnder the direction of certain managers. So far 
.a.11 is unexceptionable. The lands upon which the 
.settlement is to be effected, are to constitute a 
xuortgage, for the purpose of securing the repay- 
ziient of the sum (expended in' the outfit of the 
:settlers) and in famishing them with every nedes- 
3ary article. '^ During the laying out of the 
money and the clearing of the lands, some slight 
restrictions respecting the employment and aliena- 
tion of the property, will be imposed on the 
oi^i^ners of it ; but, after the payment of the capital 
employed, they will be free from all interference. 
The time of such re-payment, within ten years, 
iw^ill depend on the industry of the settlers, who 
v&ay receive their deeds on redeeming the lands.". 
The projector of this plan assumes a family, of th^ 
description to which he alludes, to consist of , five 
persons; and says, that the sum of two hundred 
poondg, managed with ordinary prudence, would 
eoJEtble such a family to acquire a prosperous settle-, 
ment in Canada in two years, without any expor 
sure to privations. He also imagines, that, within 
t^ years after their location in the Ncountry, th^ 



family would be able to repay the ihoney leht to 
them, without subj^bting themselves to the slightest 
inconyeniemse. fie: gives 'a detailed account of the 
manner in which/ he conceives,, this important busi- 
ness should be 'Conducted, and then sums up the 
total expenditure of 100 families, as follows : 

For tb^ journey, to the coasts for 100 fiimilies^ at £20 2>000 

For the voyage to Montreal ... 3>000 

For the expences to be incurred ... *** ••• 5^000 

Item between June and October ... ...... 4,506 

ftem between October, 1822, and January, 1629 2,100 

Item between January and May, 1823 ... ... 1,500 

Item between May and July, 1823 ... ... 1,000 

Item in July, 1824 900 



20,000 



He then adds, *^ It appears to me impossible^ that 
upon equal capital any set of men of the class here 
contemplated, can be placed so advantageously^ 
both to themselves and to the country, in any 
other part of the world aB in Upper Canada. 
' ^^ In 1795, the parish of Barkham, in Berkshire^ 
contained two hundred inhabitants, of whom about 
forty, besides the sick, received relief to the amount 
of seventy-five pounds a-year. The average ex- 
pence of supporting the families of labourers in 
Barkham was then about twenty-five pounds each, 
making the rate of seventy-five pounds to be di- 
visible amongst a number of people equivalent to 
three ordinary families, which maybe sm^ to be 
the nujnber in excess of the want of employment-*^ 
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If the parish could he disburden^ ol these three 
families/ and employment should not vary, those 
left behind Would receive wages equal to their full 
support,- until paupers again-super-abound. 

** The means for settling three families in Upper 
Canada is- assumed to be a loan of six hundred 
pounds, to be repaid in ten years, as before stated ;' 
a,nd this sum will be raised easily by a mortgage of 
the rates under the sanction of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. —Thus- the rates will be lowered forthwith to 
"the interest. of that loan ; viz ; to thirty pounds a 
year- from 48eventy-five pounds ; and they will de- 
or^ase continually in proportion as the loan shall 
1>e repaid; and as the town*plot and other land 
a^pportioned to the parish shall become marketable, 
rrhifi will be variable in point of time^ and the 
OAiiount of the proceeds will depend on the general 
prosperity of the whole settlement ; it can hardly 
ffidl of making a very considerable return within 
seven years of the colonists' quitting England. 
According to the expenditure of Barkham, the 
rates tor a surplus population of one hundred fa- 
nKilies^ is two thousand five hundred pounds a-year. 
Upon this income it would be easy to borrow 
t^venty thousand pounds under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament :. The interest on which, being 
taken at one thousand pounds a<year, the parish 
firom which the colonists could proceed would make 
a present annual saving of one thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. . 
^^To. a settlement of this description, the rnana* 
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gers should devote their whole attentidn;^ and a^ 
leader of intelligence would be amply remunerated*^ 
by the share of wild lands to be a^^portioned to him' 
in respect of a colony of from five hundred to twa. 
thousand families." 

If the author of this plan ever visited- Canada,* 
he must cetainly have done so without acquiring; 
any material knowledge either of the country or of 
its inhabitants; for if he had, such a visionary 
scheme as this could never have been framed by hisr 
inventive imagination. The supposition,-^that any 
man, no matter how frugal his fare, and how eco- 
nomical his domestic and agricultural arrange- 
ments, could leave England with a family of five 
persons and with no more than two hundred pounds, 
cross the Atlantic, travel nearly one thousand miles* 
into the interior of Canada, effect a settlement in . 
the wilderness, and within a period often years be' 
able to repay the loan of two hundred pounds,— is 
too absurd to be credited by any one whose know-^. 
ledge of Canada is sufficiently extensive to enable 
him to know, that the produce of Upper Canada is 
of so little value that a bushel of fine flour may be- 
purchased for less than half-a-crown. It may be 
conceived by the fire-side, that, to clear twenty* 
pounds per annum on a Cana/dian estate, is a task, 
for the performance of which no great praise would' 
be due ; and that twenty pounds aryear for ten: 
years would serve to pay the two hundred pounds,. 
if no interest were charged. But how trifling soever 
the accomplishment of this may appear to European 
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farmers, it is an undeniable fact, that ttui man dd^ 

not exist in Upper Canada, who could effect so 

great a saving in his agricultural pursuits, if he 

ivere placed in the circumstances of the settlers 

T^ho are the objects of the plan before me. It is 

allowed by all persons acquainted with Canada, 

find by none more readily than by the Canadians 

'themselves, that a farmer who now supports his 

family by the produce of his land, without being 

indebted to the merchant,' does well, and is entitled 

"to the praise of a good economist and an industrious 

liusbandman. So far however is this froih being 

generally the case, that two-thirds of the farmers 

in the Province owe more than their respective 

jproperties would sell for, if they were exposed to 

^sAe under an execution. 

A few days ago, I addressed the following cir- 
43iilar to those of my father's settlers, who are now 
residing in the township pf London : 

^f Mount Talbot, July Isf, 1823. 

^^ Being about to depart from your settle- 
ment, with the intention of once more visiting my 
native land, and being confident that your friends 
will make many inquiries respecting your situation 
and prospects in Canada, some description of which 
country I design shortly to submit to the con- 
sideration of the British Public, I have resolved to 
solicit from you a detailed account of the ^monies 
^hich you possessed on leaving Ireland^ the quan- 
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aty i]S ha&A you have obtained, the improTement* 
you have made upon it, the stook which you ow|X- \ 
and the amount of cash, if any, which you har -^ 
acquired. You will also have the goodness t^*^ 
inform me whether you are or are not aatisfiec^*^ 
with your adopted country. 

" I have the honour to be, &e. ' 

« E.A.TALBOT/* 

The various replies to this letter, which, for the*— ^^ 
sake of brevity, I have thrown into a table, will-^-* 
shew more fully, than any argument which I can^*^ 
produce, the futility of the scheme on which I"^ 
have taken the liberty to animadvert. These set- 
tlers were sober, frugal and industrious men, three- 
ifourtha of whom had been farmers in their native 
'land, and the rest, mechanics. 
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The persons^ whose names I have given, «re for 
the mofet part young men of small families ; and, 
as I dare say you are able from past observation* 
to attest respecting some of them, sober, industri-* 
ous, and frugal in their habits. It appears, how- 
ever, that after a residence of five yeiars in thte 
country, they are totally destitute of money. 

It is remarkable, that when that elegant 
writer GeoflTry Crayon, Ksquire, wished to illus- 
trate the character of a man untftinted by the vices 
and unadorned with the refinements of the city, he 
chose for his hero the old English farmer, happily 
free from the rage for emigration, and 

Content to breAthe his native air 

On his own ground. ' / ; 

t 

Observation, I suppose,— and no man could writfe 
like him without observing much,-^convinced thia^ 
accomplished writer, that " Ready-money'^ Jack- 
or JoNAtHAN was a name which would sit on the 
shoulders of his countrymen and their neighbours^ 
much like the peacock's feathersl on the tail of the 
Jack-daw, and as iron sharpeneth iron, might 
excite their ire by the vein of irony which it would 
disclose. He therefore veiy wisely transferred the 
title to thie man, who, when occasion requit^es, can 
produce the golden coinage of his country, ^^ and 
never allows a debt to stand unpaid.-^ Our coun-' 
try men and fellow-subjects' here^ are, however, so 
far from supporting this character, that, in nine 
cases out of ten> the emigrants who have arrived 
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in Canada^ within the#last ten years, are not oa1 
without any cash, but hjaye not been able to rai^ 
a sufficient quantity of grain for their own. sii^^^ 
sistence. 

The last of these circumstances is occasioned tr^^T 
the following causes: — The land in America yielc:^^ 
an abundant crop the first year it is cultivated, aij ^ ^ " 
when simply harrowed over. The second year ^ ^* 
produces less abtmdantly, but still at a toleraU- -^^ 
rate. But, after this, it will scarcely produce ► • 
quantity of corn equal to that which is sown^^^ 
unless it be ploughed. The persons, therefore "^* 
whose names I have mentioned, and indeed al^ ' 
European emigrants, . on their first arrival in th< 
country, possess a degree of vigour, activity,. an< 
industry, which enables them to clear a consider- 
able quantity of land as soon as they have t^kenr 
possession of their farms. When this has been 
accomplished, and a single abundant crop is real- 
ized upon it, the surplus of wjiich it is difficult ta 
dispose of to advantage, they greatly relax in their 
endeavours ; and, from an idea that they are Ulr-paid 
for their industry, begin to relinquish their designs 
of further extending their cleared lands, and trust 
that the land already cleared will afford them a 
a plentiful supply for their immediate wants, 
beyond which they do not consider it adviseiable 
to look. . The second year does very well ; bat, 
biBfore the expiration of the third, their fields ara 
so overgrown with weeds, that all hopes of a fruit- 
ful harvest are abandoned* Ploughs they now 
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diScorer ^fo be actually necessary ; brut their cash 

by this; time being almost* exhausted, the difficulty 

of procuring these articles compels many of them 

to, resume the axe, and submit once more to the 

labour of clearing the woods. 

This was precisely the case of the settlers, 6f. 

whose names I have given you a list. In the Win*-- 

ter after their arrival in the country, and in the 

Spring following, — justly considering an acre of 

cleared land as a jewel of great value, and in the^ 

hey-pday of strength and industry, — ^they cleared the 

.greatest part of the land assigned to them^ and 

prepared it for cultivation. In consequence of 

Hhis spirited commencement, they were enabled, to 

araise nearly a sufficient stock of provisions for 

^heir families, the first Summer, iafter their loca*- 

"Cion. The next Summer^ having extended their 

^^learings a little further, the preceding Wyntef, 

^faey had enough, and even some to spare.. But 

'^i^hen they came to gather in the produce of the 

^hird Summer, it was found so scanty as barely to 

^rield them a subsistence. The necessity of plough- 

ixijg, was now evident ; but they had not ^* thft 

'^Therewithal" to procure the proper instruments, 

^nd, being very lothe to enter on the clearing of more 

lend, they trusted, that, by a more diligent atten-i 

^ion to a fourth crop, they should succeed in 

obtaining a sufficient quantity of grain for their 

domestic consumption. It remains only for me to^ 

say, the event has proved the folly of this system^ 

and the settlers are now convinced, that they are 
Vol II. O 
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in a dilemma^-^the two bot^ns of whieh itre, %\I0 
ploughs-share^ and the a^e; without resorting t^ 
one of which, they will never be able to pSe^ 
their escape. I will not, however, enforce th^ 
moral of the proverb among them^ of two epi^ 
choose the least; for I conceive the LAaGEir 
implement Would in their case ultiiiidtely prove tbr 
most beneficial. 

From this statement and these remarks, I think 
it is perfectly evident, that the plan of omr Londcta 
author for sending out emigrants to Canada, bow-^ 
ever well it might answer the views of thdse who 
look at such matters through the medium of theory 
alone, is impracticable, and could not possibly b« 6t 
any permanent utility to the distressed population 
of Britain. No doubt, the sum of two hundreil 
pounds is fully adequate, if properly managed^ td 
effect a settlement for five pertond in any part 6f 
Canada ; bat of what lasting val^e would that aetf 
tlement be to its owtfers, if, at the expiration of 
ten years of toil and hard labour, t)iey find tbeni^ 
selves unable to redeem their lands, and, as a neoea* 
siury consequence, be compelled to return the gift 
of their soi'disant benefoctors increased in its valuta 
and themselves removed by one sudden blow^ 
from at least a distant prpspect of comfort, to ^ 
situation which affords no outlet to the view beyond 
the close and crowding forms of penury and stat-^ 
vation, with all their innumerable train of evils ! 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

fCMIGRAtlON-— 'ESTIMATED EZPENCS OP WRMOYlsA k PAtJPER FA<4 
MILY OF FIVE PERSONS TO UPPER CANADA AND SfiTTCIlia 
THEM COMFORTABLY — ENCOURAGEMENT OF OOV£RNMENT-vi 
SALE OP THE CROWN RESERVES "^O Alp THE INTERNAL IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE COUNTRY — PRODUCE AND CONSE9UENPES 
OF SUCH SALE ^-« REFLECTTONS ON EXTENSIVE EMIOftATtON 

^ FROM IRELAND-^CALdULATION OF T^C CHARGE OF LOCATmO 
A SINOXE PAUPER—- JEMBARRASSMSNTS OF TttE POOR Wlard kftit 
RIVE AT QUEBEC WITlkOI^T llbNEV-^fiXl^kTIONS WHICH TIRTEY 
MAKE FOR OBTAINING A LIVELIHOOD — GRADATIONS BY WHICH 
A PAUPER ASCENDS TO INDEPENDEtfCE— -ADVANTAGES WHICH 
CANADA PRESENTS TO SETTLERS OF THE POORER CLASSES. 

I AM decidedly of dpinioii, that much less thali 
two hundred pounds given to each family donsi^t- 
ing of five members, without requiring it to be 
Irepaid, would be fully adequate to their removal 
and settlement, and to place them in circum-^ 
stances, out of which, with frugality and industry) 
a decent competency for themselves aiid thbir 
posterity would in due time arise. If Government 
would employ some of those ships which are bow 
laid up and rotting in various parts of the world, 
or other more convenient vessels, in the transpor- 
tation of emigrants to Upiper Oanadi», a fatnify of 

five persons, threfe of Whom kri Supposed td hh 

o2 
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ehildren, might be conveyed to the seat of Goveri^=^' 
ment of Upper Canada, for less^than twenty pound — iS> 
including provisions of every description. It . is 
equally clear, that forty pounds would suppoi^ *rt 
them for one year after their arrival, besides pn 
curing them the necessary implements of huj 
bandry, and such stock as would enable them 
dispense with any further assistance during the re^ 
of their lives. 

Admitting that Government would send such a family 
out in their own vessels,— *the wages of seamen, the 
wear and tear of the ship, and suitable provisions 
for five persons, might be paid for from any part of * 

. Great Britain or Ireland to Montreal, for ... 12 

Fassage from Montreal to York, if in Government 
. boats> allowing the Government the hire of the 

. hands^ and the price which the provisions might 

^\/m ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• o \M ^^ 

f^rom York, to land set apart for their admission,' the 
distance not exceeding 100 miles, conveyed by the 
oxen which should be purchased for them ... 1 

A yoke of oxen, sted, and chain, if the latter be pur- 
' chased in England ... ... ... ... 13 

Two cows ..> . ... ... 1.. ... .6 

Two axes, two hoes, irons for plough, and nine har- 
'Vow teeth ... ... ... .... 2 

S|^e indispensable articles of household furniture, 

such as pots, kettle, &c. ... >•• -• 2 

Building a common log-house, such as settlers of the 
' lower class generally build ... ... ... ' 7 10 

Provisions* for 12 montbs: Say 12 barrels of flour, at 
two dollars and a half per barrel, and one barrel of 
"pork at eight dollars per bnrrel ... ... 8 11 
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* On these provisumsy'^and the milk of their two cotvs, settlers 
iMs doss win subsist much more comfortably than they did before they 
eame.to the country. 
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This sum appears to me to be fully sufficient to 
do all that is really necessary to be done for settlers 
of this class^ and if it be possible to lend such per- 
sons two hundred pounds for ten years, it is cer- 
tainly possible to give them sixty pounds without 
requiring it to be repaid: For if two hundred 
pounds were put out to interest, instead of being 
lent to the settlers, that sum would in less than ten 
years, produce considerably more thdn the amount 
proposed to be gratuitously given. How different 
^ould the feelings of persons in this situation be^ 
irom those of personssubject toiiave|their mind»eon- 
iinually haunted with the dread of an enormous >debt 
which they would be utterly unable to discharge! 

If, however, the Supreme Oovernment would 
manifest a spirited desire to improve the internal 
navigation of the Canadas, and to encourage the 
cultivation of hemp and tobacco, sufficient would 
be done for p9.upQr emigrants, at^d particularly 
for young men, by landing them on this side of 
the Atlantic- ' Immediate employment might then 
be reckoned upon with certainty, and would 
be easily procured ; and an industrious man, within 
the limits of a single year^ could not fail to obtain 
a sufficient sum to establish Jiim upon his own 
lands* If the Canadas are properly regarded, as a 
valuable portion of the British Empire, surely 
jK>mething more should be done for them than hajA 
-ever yet been attempted. Sure I am, that if some 
of those hundreds of thousands which are almost 
^annually voted away by the Iihperial Parliament, 

o 3 
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for th€ further decollation of buildings already 
BufBciently splendid, and the support of establish--' 
ments already too munifi<$ently endowed^ wei0 
devoted to the improvement of this portion dfib^ 
British Colonies^ a great benefit would speedily 
devolve on the people of England. If the exten-^ 
sion of your commeroe be desirable, — if the enrich-? 
ment of your remotest dependencies be an objeel 
worthy of regard^ — if the possession of valuable 
territories, capable of receiving and sustaitiing^ 
millions of your overgrown population, now alnaost^ 
literally perishing for want of employment, — H?*" 
ihase be advantages, and if Canada be worth Ukr^ 
paternal care of your Government, — why hwp^ 
«he not experienced greater attention ? Why 
does she not obtain a portion of that liberality 
\vhich the Parliament of England so frequently 
and laudably displays? Let the dwellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland convince us, that, though We 
are Separated from them by the Western Ocean^ 
they regard us as members of the' same family, 
and therefore entitled to their favourable consider- 
ation. We ialready purchase from the tnerchants 
of Great Britain no inconsiderable portion of their 
manufactures, and were our condition improved we 
should soon be able to increase our amount of pur- 
chases ; and in return we are competent to supply 
you as a nation with many articles of great utility. 
Tor which you now resort to foreign nations. We 
feel the most ardent attachment to your Govern- 
ment, your institutions, vour laws, and, as such. 
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we, think ourselves entitled to a groater sliare of 
yowr fisslstatiee than we have hitherto received. 

J do not mean to state^ that we stand in par* 
ticuiar need of pecuniary aid from England ; ^ut 
if the Supren^e Government would direct its atten-' 
tion to the actual condition of the country, I have 
no doubt that means would be founds within the 
Upper Province alone^ fully adequate to the 
accomplishment of every thing that is necessary 
for the improvement of its navigation^ the repair- 
ing and cutting of rqads^ and the erection of pub- 
Up works for the protection of our trade^ liberty, 
and independence. 
"in the two following pages I have exhibited a 
plan of one of the new townships of the Upper 
Srovinoe^ and have distinguished the lots which 
^fe set apart by authority, under the title of 
^^ Crown" and ^^ Clergy Reserves :" On the for- 
mer of these I shall proceed to offer some obtar- 
l«ttions connected with the improvement qf Upper 
Canada. 
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CwcEserows and Loib, each Lot containing 200 acres. | 
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There are already no lesB than 932 orgimized 
townships in the Upper Provineje^ whic)i ^fitain 
upwards of IS^OOO^OOO acres of lan4> two-sevf nth; 
6f which are reseWed,— one seventh, fo? t^e sup^ 
port of a Protestant Clergy, — and the pther \ 
seventh, under the appellation of ^^ qrown reserves. •■ . 
AHhouglhboth these reserves tend to impede thcr \ 
present improvement of the country, reipainin^ \ 
as they do almost wholly ijincultivated/ 1 have n^ 
Wish to see thosfe dimii^ished which nay e, in m 
piniop, been wisely set apart for the s^pport 
the Clergy. But as I capi neither perceive 
necessity nor the expediency of the crown-reserveif 
lying in the po^ssion of the Government, I vfM(t 
heartily wish, not merely to witness their dimir 
nution, but also their total resignation into tlit 
bands of purchasers. Many of these reserved 
lands are in the best-situated and most fertile 
townships in the province, and, if offered fq^ 
sale, would readily meet with purchasers. 

The total amouqt of crown lands, now i|i tb# 
province, js upwards of 2,500,000 acre^. If tlit^ 
igovernmeqt would coi^sent to dispose of theff 
lands, in lots of 200 acres, to persons desirous eS 
purchasing, apd would extend the same privilege 
to such of the inhs^bitants of the United States us 
Would, pn becoifllng proprietors, take the oath of 
^^egianQe to his Mcge^ty and reside in the coi^drijf^ 
every acre of these reserves would be bought up 
before the expiration of three years ; and a fund 
Woul4 by this Wifi^m b^ predated, suffieient fbor the 
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mwiitial improvement; of' the country. The Value 

of some of the reserves has been cansiderabiy 

increased by t][ie various improvements which hate 

been made around them ; in consequence of whioh 

they would sell for^ at leasts ten- dollars an acre : 

So that, I have no doubt^but the sum of £2^600^0005 

at tl^e moderate average of one pound per acre> 

might easily b^ raised, within the period to which 

i have alluded. To my certain knowledge, there 

9|re many thousands of the quondam subjects of 

Crreat ^ritain^now in the United States of America^ 

^i^ho wo\ild joyfully embrace such an opportunity 

^if returning to their allegiance. In whatever poiat 

of view this subject may be considered, the pro* 

]po0ed arrangement appears fraught with incalca-* 

lable benefit. It would not only pronotote the colo« 

^oation and general improvement af the country^ 

bnd the health of its inhabitants, but would also 

^Induce capitalists to emigrate to it, and afford 

H^mple means of employment for paupec emigranti^ 

^iirko^ starved in their nfttive country, might eome 

^irar to Canada, for the purpose of seeking out a 



ISduo^ is every where said of the propriety and 

indispensableness of adopting some meas.uresL for 

restoring tranquillity to Ireland: But, I greatly 

&ar^ t^at with such an over-grown, half-starved 

^pulatiou, there remains but little prosppct of any 

iaiiaiediate change for the better in that depressed 

tountry. Before a people can be made orderly 

md subject to th^ laws, they must be placed ui 
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situations to enable them to procure the necessary 
means of subsistence for themselves and families. 
It is the most egregious folly to expect^ that any 
man could remain tranquil and contented while his 
family were famishing for>want of food, and while 
he was both able and willing to labour for their 
support, but found it impossible to procure employ- 
ment. Until some means, therefore, are adopted 
by which the sorrows of the Irish peasant may be 
somewhat sweetened, or, in plain language, by 
which his moral and civil condition may be im- 
proved ; until his mind becomes more enlightened, 
and his body better fed ; soldiers may array them- 
selves before his wretched dwelling, to enforce 
obedience to those laws, to the violation of which 
^ his poverty, and not his will, consents,'^ and 
poliee-men may still prevent him firom breathing 
after son-set the uncontaminated air of heaven* 
Bat H will not avail, — still will hunger occasionally 
stare him in the face ; and when his attention i^ 
tamed to discern the cause, though he may be mis^ 
taken in some of his ideas, it is natoral oioogh thai 
be shoald execrate the laws of his coontrr^ which^ 
be thinks^ were forged only for the porpose of 
enslaving him, and reducing him to a state o€ 
poverty and wretchednes. 

F<Mr my own port, when I thmk of tlie present 
Mumnm papulation of Ireland, aad wander what 
it may he it it goes on to incmsi^ Iw tlie next 
tlvrty years in the same latM iia yImIi it has 
mofmtA dmin^ the last twMMy^frc^ xmis> I can- 
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hot believe it possible for such a mass of people to, 
find employment in their own country, which is 
not only small in proportion, to its inhabitants, bui 
is almost entirely devoted to agriculture. If such 
an increase should take place, — and there is every 
probability that it will, — we may calculate on a 
population of 14,000,000 souls, by the close of that 
period. Surely, therefore, means should be taken 
to prevent so terrible an overflow! Some persons, 
think, and, in my opinion, think justly that exten- 
sive colonization is the only meahs by which the 
calamity of a numerous and discontented peasantry 
can be averted ; and Canada is a country which 
would afford, to many millions of them, a safe and 
comfortable asylum. It was observed by Mr. 
Wilmot Hortoii, in the last Session of the British 
Parliament, that it had been estimated that a man 
might be conveyed to Canada, located, provided 
with a cow and maintenance for a year, for a sum 
of thirty-five pounds; a woman for twenty-five 
|>ounds; and a child under twelve years of age 
for fourteen pounds ; making an average of twenty- 
four pounds a head. Moderate as this calculation 
miay appear, I know from actual personal experi- 
ence, which is in every case the best kind of know- 
ledge, that half of this sum is quite sufficient for 
effecting such a purpose. It will appear from the 
calculation I have already given ,that a family 
of five persons may be conveyed to Canada, 
located on their lands, provided with two cows 
and a yoke of oxen, for little more than fifty-nine 
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poundii, which isi only twelve poands a-tteleid; 
So ihbiy on the plan proposed hj Mr. Horton^ 
fifty pounds would he fully sufficient for |oeat*i 
ibg a fhmily of five persbhs. 

Th^'^uper emigrants who now arrive in Canada i^ 
]by their own exertions, not only suffer a multitude 
of hardships^ and encobnter innumerahle and almost 
inevitahle di^culties, but frequently proVe a heifivy 
burthen on the inhabitants of Montreal and Qu<»^; 
bee* In the Winter of 1819-20, I believe nearly 
five hundred persons of this description were $mpi^ 
ported in these cities by public charity ; and many X 
Others were scattered up and do\^ the codntry^ | 
where they were compelled to subsist, during ^ | 
pevere Winter, oh the scanty fare which their {e«bl9 i 
HzeHions procured for theni,i By the tinie wheJi- 
persons like these arrive in Montreal, their litite^ 
|rt;€k3k of cash, and the provisions which they la&tf' 
in for their voyage across the Atlantic, are finst-^ 
quently exhausted. Accustomed however, dsthiir" 
were, while in their native count ry> to hear Ctt^ 
nada spoken of in the most favourable light, WiMf^ 
rtill imagine it an easy matter to obtain a lit^li>-^ 
hood, although they are little acqudnted with tfa^ 
proper tnethod to be adopted for this purpose* Ifi 
this situation^ they take lodgings in the city cMr 
Suburbs for a few days, and converse with the inba^ 
bitants, who persuade them, that it is almost as 
difficult a matter to procure employment of any 
kind in Lower Canada, as in many parts of Greiat 
Britain* This they ar0 at first inclined to Sufipettt, 
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fto difficult IB it to remove impreniona from tba 
mind which hay^ been long and fcaxAlj indulged t 
Bui |)ainful exp^riemie too Booik cobTincesi them 
6f its( accuracy. Finding it imj^oasihle to bbtain 
work of any kind^ they are at length compelled ta 
solicit the cold hand of charity^ to relieve them 
from those embarrassments "^hich they never 
Anticipated until they weibe felt in thie most aggnlH 
bating cifcuiDstances. In this ti^ay they al^ay4 
obtain a temporary relief; bat it cannbt be ex^ 
J^cted, that the inhabitants of a dmall city, many 
of whom are themselves struggling for a eUmfort- 
able maintenance, can affotd a sufficient relief to 
all those who, from day to day, haVe the misfortune 
to need it* To escape from this grievous dilemni% 
the pauper adventurers are advised to pro€ieed> if 
possible, to Upper Cahada, where empldymei^t b 
not so scarce, and where lodgings and provisioiMi 
kte much cheaper and more easlily obtaiited. Bill 
money is necessary for this undertaking ; and thci 
poor emigrants are reduced to the painful n^es$ity 
of converting into Currency their beds and^bed^ 
^k^hes, and often their wearing apparel* , Ar*r 
lived in the Upper Province^ they generally hire 
oiit their children to the old settlers, if theyartf 
strong enough for labour. Their wives also, wbcrn 
ftot encumbered with young children, procure ei|i-^. 
^loynleht as spinners; &c, while th^ir husbands 
I |yroceed to Yotk, for the purpoFse of obtaiding landi 
from the Execitttive GoVerament. With gre4t 
difficulty and tnucb expenee^ and dfter a shamefi^Jl^ 
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because an unnecessary, delay, fifty acres are ai^ 
length assigned to each individual in some remote, 
and perhaps totally unsettled^ The emigrant im-^; 
mediately visits his newly-acquired estate, but 
quickly returns to his family, frightened by the 
desolate appearance of his land, and fully deter- 
mined never more to pay it a second visit. But men 
of more experience than himself advise him to hold 
his location-ticket, and to labour for hire with some 
farmer until he can provide himself with the pro*. 
per means for cultivating his own ground. He ib, 
generally prudent enough to follow this advice ; 
and, after continuing in the situation of hind for two 
years, takes out the whole of his wages in merchan-. 
dize^ gi*Ain, stock, &c) 

|Ie has then been long enbugh on the American 
Cantinent to have acquired notions of indepen-^ 
dence ; and he feels a strong desire to cultivate! 
his own land, that he may thereby become lord 
and master of an undoubted freehold estate. Col- 
lecting, therefore, the earnings of all together, 
and converting every thing to some useful pur- 
pose, he^proceeds with his wife and family to the ^\ 
woods. They speedily erect a log-hut,. an3) then 
begin the arduous employment of " making Leba- 
non a plain." Mills are generally remote from 
all new settlements } and, as few persons of this 
description . have . either oxen or horses, they are 
almost always compelled to carry their grain upon 
iheir backs to the mill, which is sometimes 20, 
dld?8eldbm less than 10 or 15 miles distant* Wfaei^ 
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[.the iprovwQfip of the family are nearly exhausted, 

J4he husband is comp0lled to proceed to soiifie ,old 

t.^ttlement. and earn more, which he carries on his 

^Iw^ck, to his needy family. In this manner, the 

i -first ^ and often the second year of an emigrant's , 

I residence on his own land is dragged out. Nothing 

/ but the hope of future independence qould possibly 

[ .3Wppprt him under the weight of so many hard- 

I 9hips. If however he be not prevented by sick- W 

'■^neais, he lifts up his heiacl.in the second or third 

lyear^.and, in cpnsequeijfe of Ijis advancing im- 

^;jproye»ients at home, is released from the mo^t 

^^i^yous^poirtion of his former toil, I mean, that of 

j^earoiftg.provisions j^bro^ad and bringing them to his 

;^fepttily^ Being now provided with bread, and 

-having by his previous labour procured two or 

jtjl^^e •oows,;Jie still ^nds a yoke of oxen necessary 

J!' to .<5.omplete his establishment. He is therefore 

-ciQnstrained to leaye his family, for anotjberyear ; at 

^ ifebe expiration Qf which, he returns with a pair of 

-^urjdy steers, and rpej'haps a, few pther indispensable 

. jostruments of agriculture. 

Evej^y article of primary necessity for the culti- 
vation of his farm has now been obtained by th© 
emigrant ; but his wife and children are reduced to 
Ci state of comparative nudity. The clothing which 
they brought from Europe, is now worn out, and 
they cannot aflFord to buy more. As yet the produce 
of thefarm is barely sufficient for their own consump- 
tion ; and, even if any surplus remained, the diffi- 
(ttlty of. exchanging it for wearing apparel of any 
Vol. II. P 
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kind in the new settlements, would be veiry gfeaiy 
for merchants seldom establish themselves in an;^ 
part of the country which has not been for several 
years inhabited. The emigrants who reside in such 
unfrequented parts, are therefore under the neces- 
sity of cultivating flax, and of manufacturing theilr 
own linen ;;and until the fleece and the flax make i 
some return, the wife and children must content ; 
themselves with imitating, in some degree,- theiip 
Indian neighbours. Numerous children may hd\ 
seen in all the new settlements so destitute of; 
clothing, that if any modesty remained in their i 
parents, they would be prevented from appearing \ 
before strangers) And yet the moment you ent^r 
a Canadian cabin, the naked inmates of it array 
themselves in the most conspicuous point of view, 
unweeting, it would seem, of the unpleasant feel- 
ings which such an exhibition must produce on the 
minds of strangers, r In spite of these discouraging 
events, however, an industrious man, after the 
expiration of five or six years, if he be not subject 
to drinking, seldom fails to render himself and 
his family comfortable by his own individual 
exertions^ 

He eats his own ham^ his own chickens and lamb, 
He sheers his own fleece and he wears it. 

And, what is still more exhilarating to the mind, 
he iiever dreads the approach of the landlord or 
of the tythe-proctori His taxes are trifling, and 
although he certainly has some dijQSculty in pay- 
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,mg.them on atccount of the scarcity of specie, they 
seldom subject him to any serious inconyenience. 
.How different is the situation of such a person in 
Upper Canada^ from what it would have been had 
he remained a poor half-starved labourer in his own 
country ! No dread of beggary, servitude, or sla- 
very, now casts a gloom over his countenance, or 
embitters the cup of plenty from which he may 
derive continual supplies; and (yet, like Alexander 
-Selkirk, he (sometimes indulges thoughts of his 
" own native land/' and heaves a sigh to be there/ ^ 
The friends of his youth, the social amusements in 
. which he was accustomed to partake, and the 
unfading attachment which all, and especially the 
Irish peasantry, feel for the land of their birth, witjfi 
a thousand nameless emotions to which their recol* 
lection gives rise in the bosom of an exile, somer 
times produce on the mind of the emigrant to Ca- 
nada a partial degree of dissatisfaction with his 
otherwise fortunate exchange. Considerations 
such as these may appear to your philosophic mind 
as mere trifles, but if you were placed in similar 

.circumstances, you would very soon think other* 
wise. Believe one, who has experience to justify 

/ his opinions, that they are not to be lightly thought 
of: For 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can^ 
These little things are great to little map.. 

. I do not mean to insinuate that the natural regrets 

v2 
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wliich are occasionally feltl)y the man wBoin misfor- 
'tune of any kind has driyen from the scenes of ^is 
childhood^ deserve to be mentioned as counterba* 
lancing the Substantial advantages which Canada 
aifdrds ; but yet so long as our individual happi- 
ness depends chiefly on peace of mind, every thing 
which tends to awaken the more gloomy passions 
of the soul, is, according to the measure of its influ- 
eiice, a serious disadvantage. 

It is not, however, my intention to encouragie? 
'any man to ethigrate, whose circumstances allow 
liim to contintie in his tiative country. Nor is it 
my object to dissuade the uhfortunate from dh 
Undertaking, Which must eventually be attended 
with great, benefits both to him and to his 
posterity. I wish to state facts, and allow others 
ib* reason oil ihem. Were I a poor Irish peasant, 
compelled to toil year after year without a hope 
of betteriiig my circumstances, I would endeavour 
to find my way to this country, if such an 6bje6t 
could be achieved by atiy human exertions. Nay, 
if r could not' otherwise obtain money suflScient to 
defray my expences, I would attire myself in the 
habit of a common beggar, aud for seven years, if 
necessary, would contentedly solicit alms, in order 
thereby to amass the necessary sum to effect my 
object. Were I even in a situation similar to that 
of many of your depressed " middle-men," the 
parent of a large family, and the possessor of but 
a small pittance for their support, unable from the 
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remembrance of better daysjto dig/^ to beg ashamed/* 
I would^ for the sake of my family, but not for my 
own, remove at once to the Western World, where 
by industry my children might attain that inde- 
pendence which they could never attain in their 
native country. But did I possess a [property 
which would enable me, respectably to educate and 
Kcpportion my children, and comfortably to support 
iny family, I should contenteidly and thankfully 
jipend my life in the land of my fathers* 
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LETTER XXXV. 

IMIQRATION— FEW INDUCEMENTS FOR WEALTHY MERT Ta ZUt^ 
aRATE TO CANADA— PRIVATE CAPITAL NOT PROFITABLY Ell«. 
PLOYED IN CLEARING LAND— PROJECTED IMPROVEMENT OF THK 

COUNTRY, BY MEANS OF CANALS DIFFICULTY OF EMBARKING 

CAPITAL IN CANADIAN COMMERCE — MODE BY WHICH A M0NIE9 
MAN MAY COMFORTABLY SUPPORT HIMSELF AND FAMILY ON HI» 
OWN ESTATE — PURCHASE OF IMPROVED LAND PREFERARLE TO 
OBTAINING A GOVERNMENT GRANT- QUANTITY OF LAND NECES- 
SARY FOR SUPPORT OF STOCK AND SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 

If some men of extensive capital were to settle in 
this country, it would undoubtedly prove of great 
benefit to the interests of Canada. Their money is 
much wanted ; but their own success would, I fear, 
be rather dubious. Eight or ten years ago, it was 
generally thought, that capital might be weH 
employed in the purchase of wild lands. A few 
persons have tried the experiment, and the incor- 
rectness of the idea has been suflBciently evinced 
by their failure. The prevailing opinion, at that 
period, was, that land would increase in value, at 
least 300 per cent, in ten years, instead of which 
it is at present daily depreciating. In 1818, when 
we arrived in the country, wild land was worth 
three dollars per acre, or rather, I should say, it 
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. qaight be Bold far that Bum. (in the *prese01^ yeai^^ 
» 1823, I have seen upwaridB of 200,000 acres sold 
for less than 2s. 6d. an acre]); and, I have no doubt^' 
if things remain in their present situation, that is^ 
if the demand for American produce continues as 
low as it now is, and if the country is still neg- 
lected, that, after the expiration of ten years, it 
will not be found increased in value. It is, there^ 
fore, I conceive, sufficiently evident, that land 
speculations afford only a very uncertain prospect 
of success to the enterprising capitalist. It is by- 
no means uncommon to see land, in townships 
tolerably well settled, selling for less than one 
shilling per acre ; nor does it require the exertion, 
of uncommon reasoning powers to prove, that even 
this is more than its real value. /"Two hundred 
acres of land, 100 of whiqh are cleared and fenced,, 
^ith a log-house and framed barn, may now be 
purchased for less than £160^ From this circum- 
stance it is very clear, that wild land is of no 
immediate value whatever, since the price which 
I have mentioned is less, by one-half, than would be 
required, to defray the expences of building and 
clearing. For a log-house of the ordinary descrip- 
tion costs about £12, a framed barn £60, and the 
clearing and fencing of 100 acres at least £30Q; 
making in the whole £362. 

In the winter of 1822, a friend of mine sold an 
estate, which consisted of 400 acres of land, of an 
exceedingly good quality, for £300 British. On 
this farm, there stood a neat and excellent framed 
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feouse, 3i2 feet hf 80, ^hi^fi coj« £i€0; abd it 
lag-barn, 36 feet by 20, whi6h cost aboiA £^0 
Jsfpward^ of 100 acres had been cleared, 60 of 
which wet'e well fenced, and a great part 6f H iit 
a state of cultivation. It was thought by eVery 
person in the neighbourhood to be well sold, 
although it did not, in reality, remunerate the pro- 
prietor for his improvements : But he might h^iVe 
kept it ten years longer, without obtaining so much 
for it ; and was, therefore, so far satisfied. Iti the 
year 1818, if the same farm had been iinproVed 
Bs much as it was in 1820, it would have sold fdf 
jB1,000; but land is now becoming everyday lessr 
valuable, and money more difficult to be procured. 
The greater influx of emigrants of respectability 
^hd capital, would no doubt enhance the value of 
estates, as the purchases made by them would 
increase the demand fdr land, and contribute to 
the circulation of cash. So that, if it were reasdtti^ 
able to hope, that such persons might ere long be 
induced to settle in adequate numbers in the couil^ 
try^ capital would even now be profitably employed 
in the purbhase of improved, but not of Unith- 
proviedj lands. Very few men of capital httv* 
hitherto emigrated to the country ; and one would 
think, there are not many persons of this descrip- 
tion in Great Britain and Ireland who would 
Voluntarily exichange the pleasures of society, and 
thfe various othfer blefesings of civilization, fol' th^ 
|irivatiotis ctonnected with the Isolitudies of Americn, 
ii6d the unc6rtaiil hope of indepeiidettce in a distisint 



Iktkd. I never kmew a person of this clcis^ in s^iijr 
pttrt of Ameriea^ who did not look baick witk 
tegtet on the day when he first b^an to think 
about emigration^ or who in truth had not ample 
reason for lamenting the folly of his choictir A. 
few capitalists might probably succeed in this 
country^ by establishing extensive salt-manufac-^ 
tories; but the high price of labour, and the diffi-* 
culty of procuring it at any price, are great 
obstacles to the success of this and «very of^er 
enterprize in mc^nufactures. 

I have lamented, in a former Letter, the want 
of a body of public-spirited individuals in Canada, 
whose associated capital might do more for the 
improvement of this fine Colony, than can ever 
be effected by the mere and well-intended enact- 
ments of the Legislature. But I am happy to find, 
that something like Poblic Spirit has begun to 
manifest itself among the Canadians, and that 
^ they have been moved to jealousy" by the enter- 
priee and activity of their Republican neighbours. 
The impulse communicated to commerce in Eng- 
lund fiieariy a century ago, by the numerous facil« 
HiM which canals afford, is still in extensive operas- 
tidH ; and the importance of internal navigation 
inly appreciated in every trading corner of the 
United Kingdom. Fine and navigable streams 
ht6 among the grand and distinguishing features 
of North America : In some of them, however, 
4e>MasionaI interruptions are given to navigation, 
hyr shallows, rapids^ or falls; and to eounter^ct 
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theiie serioui^ inconveniences, the inhabitant .of 
the United States have cut canals in various dir^.o* 
iions. When I left Canada, in the Autumn of 
1823, the public journals announced the resolutions 
passed at ^^ a Meeting of the most respectable: 
^* inhabitants of the Niagara District, convened 
'^ and held, pursuant to public notice, at the 
^^ Beaver Dam, June the 28th, 1823, to take into 
^^ consideration and to adopt measures for opening 
*^ a Canal between Lake Erie and Ontario." At 
that meeting, the following Address, signed by 
tlie Chairman, George Reefer, Esq., of Thorold, 
*> was read and unanimously approved of ;'* and* 
since it contains a mass of very important inforni- 
ation respecting the future improvement of the. 
Canadas, I make no apology for its insertion. 

^^ The extraordinary exertions which our neigh- 
bours, the Americans, have made, and which they; 
continue with unabating perseverance, for the, 
improvement of their internal navigation, point 
out to those who wish well to this country, not 
only the importance of the subject, but the neces- 
sity which exists for similar exertions amongst 
ourselves; for unless some efforts be, speedily 
resorted to, and continued with equal spirit und 
determination, the direct tendency of their skill 
and industry, operating with our own supineness^ 
must be the actual loss of a great part of our 
trade. 

^^ On an examination of the state of the two coun- 
tries> it must be evident, that the natural facilities 
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posses.<9ed by this Province for such improvements 
tfre, beyond copiparison, supeirior to th^se of our 
neighbours. The two great Lakes, which furnish 
so extensive a portion of our internal navigation, 
are in one part so ne§.rly connected, as to require 
an artificial cut of only two miles^ by which the 
water-communication between them would be 
uninterrupted. 

• *^ The ease with which so desirable an object might 
be efffected, has been long known to many indi- 
viduals present ; and it must afford them pleasure, 
to be enabled to communicate to the public thi»^ 
interesting information, corroborated by the report 
of an able and scientific Engineer. * 

• 

* The following is the report of Hiram Tibbett> engineer. 
' " Having been called upon to level the ground between the 
River Welland^ or Chippawa^ and Lake Ontario^ I report as fol- 
lows :— Commenced at Chippawa^ on the 6th instant> 10 miles 
from its mouthy as stated to me^ on Mr. John Brown's farm. 
Township of Thorold ; explored from thence two routes^ to the 
head waters of the 12 mile Creek; find the ridge of land between 
tjie two, requires a cut of 26 feet on an average, for two miles ; 
from thence, to the road in New Holknd, 60 chains ; from th'encd 
to Captain John Decoe's, there is a fall of 1 7 feet in a distance of 
25' chains ; from thence to the brow of the mountain, 71 chains ; 
from thence to the foot of the mountain, and on the surface of thie 
west branch of Twelve-mile Creek, 50 chains,-Hfall 242 feet*/ 
thence to Thomas Mill, 107 chains, 50 links, — ^fall 3 feet,*— fall at 
the Mill, IS feet 8 inches; thence to Campbell's mill-pond, 118 
c^iains,^^frdl 8 feet 4 inches ; thence to mill, 14 chains,— fall at 
the mill, 7 feet 10 inches; thence to Merritt's mill-pond, ISg 
chains 50 links,*— fall 9 feet 2 inches; thence to Adam's mill 75 
dudns 50 links,*— fall at the dam, 4 feet ; from this did not measure 
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^^ The object of the present Meeting is^ to submit 
the outline of a plan, by which so v^ry desjurable 

or level to th^ Lake. I am informed^ the distance is about 4 
niles^ — do not suj^oae the fall to be more than 2 feet. The 
whole distance from Lake Ontario^ t6 the mouth of Chippawa, is 
27 miles and 50 links. 

^^ It will be necessary for the purpose of navigation, to make 
the above cut 4 feet lower than the surface of the Chippawa, 7 
f(set wide at the bottom, and 19 feet at the top or surface of the 
water, which will draw off as much as may be required. Four 
feet above this, a tow-path must be formed, 8 feet wide on one 
side, and a beam of 3 feet wide on the other, which will stop all 
the earth that may crumble off the sides from falling into the 
water ; from those projections the bank may go up at a moderate 
elevation, leaving the top of the cut 44 feet wide : The whole 
makes 310,788 cubic yards. From the great depth of the Chip 
pawa at this place,^-— the inhabitants having dug w^Us to a greater 
depth on ^ach end of thp cut, — and from the quality of the soil, 
which i^ clay, I do not apprehend the least danger of meeting 
with rock. From th^ peculiar advantages derived from this 
situation, the excavation can be effected at a comparatively trifling 
expenpe. A deep navigable river being situated at the commence 
ment pf the cut, boats csm follow every foot of the way| and l^f 
so constructed that one m^ can unload thpm irithout loss of 
time. To give a clear and simple idea of this method, constn^ 
on each end of the scow a box similar to a cart's body, which ifQ} 
be filled and discharge any quantity of earth in the stream. S^op-i 
pose the l&rthest end of the canal two miles ; two men will man 
two bo^ts ; or one man and a horse, whil^ the one boat is loadings 
will t^ke the other tq Chippawa in SO minutes, and return in ^ 
minutes^ (si^ an hour at f^best,) and cairy 20^ 30, or 40 tpni9 
of w*th, mi so on ^ternatjely, and will keep 12 men, at Uast, 
^kSfS^ to supply the scows : Whereas^ on the Americfi^ canal; 
it reiquir^ two i^^i^ to remoye the earth, as &st as one man djgs 
it^ An<} the expe^ee of barrows and pUfik wiU be ^qi^ tot^ 
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% matter might be carried irito ^ifect/ m ord^ fe 
its being maturely weighed and well utidetstcR^. 

'scow ; the average price of digging from three to ten feet> is eight 
cents per yard. I am therefore confident, this cut Can be effected 
at 10 cents, or 30,000 dollars, and contractors will offer to take it 
for less money. Tunneling has been roentioijied to me to be. the 
cheapest method, but having never witnessed the practical part 
tofit, I cannot give an opinion. From the terhiin^tion of this 
cut, the water will flow with an easy and gentle descent to'Cap- 
•tain John Decoe's. It will be hecessaf y to widen the stream, art'd 
cut off the points in many places; but, as Mr. Hall Davis will 
carry it through his farm, and Mr. Hiram Swayze the greater 
part of his, the expence will be too trifling to form an item. From 
"Mr. Decoe's mill-dam, it will be neeessaty to cSatiy the ^wat6r 
through the farms of Messrs. Bumeston and Cooper, where nature 
'has formed a ravine, or cut, to the top of the mountain. The 
"cij)crice of ' this cut, at 10 cents the yard, will hot exceei''?00 
'tlollars. From this, to the waters of the West branch of Twelve- 
incite Creek, on Mr. Adam Brown's farm, -nature has continued 
her favours; the ravine extends with a gentle descent, or rega- 
'liur indlmed plane, the whole way; and oiie ralil-way may ^ -he 
'forin^ to take up boats at once, or two can' be constructed. If 
'Aecessary or more convenient. I km' not sufficiently inform^' On 
'this subject, to give a correct estimate, but ^v^l forwtod one as 
'i^oon.as I can obtain the necessary information. I ^m ^atisfi^, 
^ however, from the favourable situation of this ravine, it can he 
'locked with 24 good wooden locks, for 20,000 dollars. It will be 
necessary to construct, at Thomas' Mill, a wooden lock, whidh, 
from its height, will cost 1,000 dollars ; at Campbeirs' Mill, the 
lotk will cost 500 dollars; at Merritt's Mill, the lock will cost 
- 500 dollars ; and at Adam's Mill, 350 ; from thence^ there is plenty 
^f water to the Lake. I have likewise ex^unined the harbour, 
'Irat am not sufficiently informed to give an opinion, as td the 
''Effect the water may produce on it for the purpose of deepening 
the channel to admit vessels. It will cost for a t6w-path through 
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Notice has been given^ of an intention to petition 
the Legislature at its next Session, for an Act to 
incorporate a Company, with permission to raise 
a capital of twenty-five thousand pounds, for th^ 
purpose of opening a canal, by the most eligible 
and convenient route, from Lake Ontario to the 
River Welland, [Chippawa,] and from thence to 
the mouth of the Grand River. The dimensions 
to be similar to the Erie Canal, in the State of 
New York, or capable of carrying boats of from 
20 to 40 tons. And as the supply of water h 
abundant, it is in contemplation to divert part of 
it in favourable situations, for the use of machinery^ 
' .1 . ' » 

• the woodsj one hundred dollars per mile^ — but a small proportion 
of; this distance passes through them^ — will therefore compute ^t 
. at. fifty dollars per mile^ at the extent making fifteen hundred 
dollars. The whole expense of the route, exclusive of raiUway, 
is tl^irty-four thousand hve hundred and fifty dollars. I would 
suggest an improvement, that will of course follow in a few yearst, 
viz. a Lock at the head of Mr. Merritt's mill-dam, taken from- a 
race-way that can be dug at a trifling expence, from the foot of 
Mr. Campbeirs mill-dam. A lock on Col. Johnson's farm, at the 
bead of Mr. Campbell's mill-dam, to another race-way at the 
foot of Mr. Thomas's mill-dam, and one between Captain Decoe's 
and the Chippawa. Those three will not average more thioi 
1,000 dollars each, and make the stream a regular canal the 
whole direction, with the exception of the mountain. 

'rBoats of from 20 to 40 tons will navigate this stream with ease ; 
and two men and a horse will take one from Lake Ontario to 
Cluppawa in a day, or a day and a half at farthest. They navi« 
gate from 25 to SO miles per day on the Erie canal, on an ave- 
rage; and the mountain here will only cause a « detention of 
probably about two hours, in the ascent." 
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In this acheme, it is proposed to raisef the above 
capital of twenty-five thousand pounds. The 
shares to be six pounds five shillings each ; ten per 
cent, of which will be required at the time of sub*- 
scribing, and the remainder when called for at a 
' month's public notice. The principal reasons for 
making the shares small^ are, that almost e very- 
individual may have an opportunity of taking one 
or more, and that it may be as generalas pos^ 
sible. 

^^ Officers and managers/ as usual on such occa- 
sions, will be chosen by the stock-holders, when 
a sufficient amount shall have been subscribed. 
When ten thousand pounds of the stock shall have 
been taken, it is proposed to commence cutting at 
Chippawa, and from thence in the direction of the 
' Twelve-mile Creek to Lake Ontario ; arid no 
' doubt is entertained, but this part of it may be 
completed in one year from the time of commence- 
ment. The continuation between the Chippawa 
and Grand River, will be undertaken as soon 
afterwards as the state of the subscription will 
allow; that is, when the whole, or major part, 
of the stock shall have been taken up. 

^* Agents will be appointed at Montreal, Quebec, 
Amherstburgh, and the most convenient interme- 
diate situations, for the purpose of ascertaining, at 
an early period, the amount of stock which the 
inhabitants of each place will be inclined to take, 
should our application to the Legislature for an 
Act of Incorporation be successful. It is desirable 
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4hat the yeturns from those places should be ifnt- 
tiisihed .by the 1st October next, in order i(if favioufr 
'iCble) that ari^angements may be made :to fitcilitie^ 
•the work one year, by commencing the l^;day:of 
'May ensuing. 

^^ It is not yet possible to speak, with the same 
certainty, as to the expenoe which ihust be in- 
curred in making the second out ; but one roube 
•which has been explored, between the Chippan^ 
and Grand River, is only five miles, the other :Sup- 
^posed thi:ee ; and as the ground throughout both 
iroutes is favourable for cutting, it is presume 
*the expence cannot exceed £2,600. 

^* A material advantage will return to the ^ 

Western Districts of this Province, and those ,pwts 

'of the United States which border on Lake Erie, 

if this last part of the design be effected,. in; co»9e- 

^uence of the easy access to the mouUi of the 

■Grand River ; it being always open for navigation 

^at a much earlier period in spring, thai^ the Ports 

iOf Buffalo and Fort Erie. It is the primary object 

i of the merchant to save time and distanae iu the 

conveyance of his produce to market, aivi the 

route by the Grand River will unite these ady^l^- 

tages. Such inhabitants as are settled on the upper 

part of the Grand River, and in the towaahips 

adjoining, will, in common with settlers on the 

Western shores of the lake, partake of the.advian- 

tages of this early navigation ; as the springrfloods, 

• by enabling^ them to float down their produce, will, 

when thi^ part is completed, .gain immediate ac€€t3Si 
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to the lower lake, and enable them to reach 
Montreal, while Buffalo and Fort Erie remaux 
enveloped in ice. An important benefit must like-n 
wise be derived by the owners and occupiers of 
land, within reach of the lake and the banks of 
this river, from the certainty, that much of theii? 
valuable timber will find easy and ready access to 
market, after being converted into staves, and 
other descriptions of lumber, which are in constant 
demand at Quebec, for the supply of our West 
India Colonies. It is a melancholy subject, to 
reflect upon the immense tracts of fine timbered 
land, which, for want of such facilities, are at 
present not only unproductive to the owner, but 
acting as a constant drain upon the purse,, whilst 
the time of remuneration seems, from day to day, 
to elude his pursuit, and, after years of protracted 
hope, closes in final disappointment. 

^^ Need it be mentioned, that the farmers and 

others, the actual occupants of the soil, are not 

^though undoubtedly great sufferers,} the only 

losers in this state of things?— No, the Lower 

Canadian merchant shares equally, though not so 

immediately, in the loss. He suffers from the dete* 

noration in value of the property of his debtpr, in 

the Upper Province ; from the difficulty that debtpr 

meets with, in converting the produce of his farm 

and industry into a tangible shape for the creditor's 

Atisfaction ; and again, from the reduced value of 

snch land as he holds in security, or has accepted 

Jxk liquidatipn of debts contracted to him und^r 

Vol. II. Q 
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a more favourable state of trade: — the taxes* in the 
interim^ subtracting from the profits of his mer- 
cantile pursuits; — in fact, it is for the general, 
interest of the farmer, the mechanic, and the mer- 
chant, that something eflfectual should be under- 
taken, to promote their joint welfare. 
* " Another source of profit to the immediate 
stockholders, will arise from the judicious use of 
the superfluous water, for the purposes of driving 
machinery, &c. ; and which, by proper manage- 
ment, might be made to re-imburse them in a very 
few years for the entire outlay of their capital. 
This, taken in connection with the public conve- 
nience, in a part of the country where mill-streams 
are both scarce and scant, is far from being one 
of minor importance. From Long Point, on the 
shore of Lake Erie, round to Dundas, at the upper 
end of Lake Ontario, the only mill, possessing a 
suflBcient supply of water to carry on business, to 
an extent that may be considered mercantile, is 
that of Messrs. Clerk and Street, at the Falls. 

" The production of wheat, in a boil and climate 
so well adapted to its culture, must, of course, be 
considered one of our principal staples; but, to 
render.this valuable to the farmer, it is necessary 
he should possess the means of converting it into a 
fit state for use, so that he may not only reap part 
of the benefit arising from the manufacture, but 
- reduce the bulk and weight of his exportable com- 
' modity, so as to be able to enter the market less 
unfavourably, with respect to the traasport charges, 
than at present. 
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^ ;^ As this Company will be justly entitled to all the 
advantages that will result from the command of 
the water throughout the route of thp Canal^ the 
mills now erected on that part of the Twelve-mile 
Creek, (which will be benefited by an additional 
supply of water,) must be purchased at a fair valuai* 

• • • 

1;ion from the present proprietors, and be at the 
<iisposal of fhe Company, after the completion of 
"the cut. — Two flouring mills of the best descrip- 
"ftion, and other machinery, should be erected by 
the Company ; a flouring mill, as near Chippawa as 
2>ossible, to receive wheat and produce coming down- 

"^ivards from Lake Erie, and another as near Lake 
Ontario, to receive produce from the banks thereof, 

^nd dispose of all the intermediate situations. 

^^ Subjoined is a calculation, upon good data, of 

"fche probable expence of the undertaking, con- 

"fcrasted with a sketch of the profits, which it is 

"jpresumed would accrue to the Company. 

£. 

To estimate of first cut, from Chippawa, to Lake 

Ontario ... ... ... 10,000 

Ticobable amount of valuation of the different mills, 
&c. on the Twelve-mile Creek, which it will be 
necessary to purchase ... ... 4,000 

Xrecting two grist-mills, saw-mills, &c. with other 

mrchinery ... ... ... 5,625 

Cut to Grand River ... ... 2,500 



HaVx. Cury, £22,125 

By rental of machinery to be erected by the Company 2,000 
Interest on sale of the intermediate scites for hydrau- 
lic purposes .. ... ... 300 

Rental of mills now erected ... ... 500 

«i2 
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^^ The proceeds from the sale of the intermediate 
Scites^ for hydraulic purposes, the increased value 
of the mills now erected, and the rental of the 
Company's two grand establishments on each end 
of the canal, will, of itself, bring in a handsome 
dividend to the stockholders, on the amount neces* 
sary to complete the whole — ^leaving out the rea* 
sonable expectation of a large sum that mast be 
derived from the transportation of various articles. 
A boat, carrying forty tons, will be taken up at the 
same expence that two tons can be conveyed with 
a waggon at the present period. 

^^ If a su£5cient degree of public spirit should not 
be found in the two provinces, to complete so great 
and noble an object, we trjist, private interest will 
induce individuals to embark a portion of their 
capital in a fund, where a profit will be immediately 
realized, continue, and increase with the growing 
prosperity of the country." 

Should this and other public works be exe- 
cuted, the Province would become in a short 
time a desirable place of residence for almost 
every description of traders, and a manifold 
impulse would be given to commercial enter- 
prise. In the present state of the country, 
men who have property to the amount of from 
£600 to £2000, if content to live a farmer's life, 
and to cultivate their land with their own hands, 
may procure a very comfortable livelihood in 
Upper Canada ; but if they were to embark their 
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property in t^bmmerce^ they woUld soon ertrfve ail 
the bottom of their purses. Business in Uppet 
Oansula is conducted on principles so different from 
those of other countries^ that it would be neces^ 
sary for a mdii to reside several years in the Pro- 
vince, for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge 
of all kinds of chicanery and fraud, and of obtain** 
mg an insight into the character of the inhabitants^ 
their system of barter^ and general mode of deal- 
ing, before he would be fit for commencing busi- 
ness with the slightest prospect of sucfcess. Besides, 
there is a sufficient number of merchants in 
Canada at present ; and it is a singular fact^ thttt, 
although their profits appear to be very great, and 
are acknowledged to be upwards of 75 per cent, on 
the cost and charges, few of them have latterly 
Succeeded in making a fortune. I do not therefore 
hesitate to say, that commerce, if undertaken by 
an emigrant, without any previous acquaintance 
with the country, will in a short time prove his 
ruin, no matter how extensive his capital may be. 
I will suppose an Englishman, possessed of fifteen- 
hundred pounds, desirous of emigrating to Canadli, 
for the purpose of obtaining land for himself and 
hi* family, and consequently of bettering his oir^ 
<;umistances by the exchange. We will take hk 
iamily to consist of eight persons ; for he must riot 
"think of servants, for some reasons which I shall 
liereafter explain. 

* The total expence of transporting such a family 

q3 
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from Europe to Upper Canada, will be . nearly ea 
follows : — 

For a cabin passage across the Atlantic ... ... 50 

Provisions for 70 days^ — including liquor^ medicine^ &c 

'. about ... ... ... ... ... 5000 

Passage from Quebec to Montreal^ 180 miles, on board a 

8team-boat> estimating the 6 children as 3 adults ... 15 
Necessary delay in Montreal for a conveyance to Prescott^ 

2 days' expences if at a hotel ... ...^ ... 3 

Passage from Montreal to Prescott, J 30 miles, perform- 
■ ed in 8 days, if not more than 5 cwt of luggage, (for 
, every additional hundred 7s. 6d.) ... ... .400 

Pcovisions for 8 days going to Prescott, and expences of 

sleeping at taverns ... ... ... ... 8 00 

Delay at Prescott, waiting for steam-boat, say 2 days ... 3 
From Prescott to Kiligston, 60 miles, 12 hours ... 5 

Delay at Kingston, waiting for steam-boats, which are 

there only. three times a month, say 5 days ... 8 

Expences from Kingston to York x ... ... 15 

Delay at York, petitioning for land and obtaining loca- 
tion-tickets, at least 10 days ... ... ... 15 

Expence of carriage from York to the nearest Govern- 
ment land ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Total Expence from any part in the United Kingdom, 

to the nearest Government land. Upper Canada ... 186 

- •' • 

1 Year's provisicms ... ... ... ... 100 

1 horse ..- ... ... ... ... 15 

2 yoke of oxen ... ... ... ... ... 20 

4 cows ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Farming utensils, all of which must be bought in Canada 15 
Sheep cannot be kept for a year or two 

$^0 
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' V 



Brought forward . 346 .0 
Indispensable articles of household furniture^^-^dmitting 

that beds are brought from Europe ... ... 20 

Pees on 500 acres of land^ the complement which a per- 
son possessing £l500. will be entitled to obtain ... 125 9 
^he performance of settlement duties on the land^ which 
must be done to entitle the proprietor to a deed^ — ^5 
acres cleared and fenced, at £4. per acre. ... ...100 

log-bouse, 30 feet by 20, with four apartments, and 2 

brick chimnies ... • ... ... .,. 40 

framed barn ... ... ... ... ... 50 



VCotal Expence of emigrating from any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland, with a family of eight persons^ and 
of procuring a deed of 500 acres of Government land^ 
with the necessary stock and farming utensils ... 681 

For this sum the emigrant will be able to defray 
liis expences from his native country to Upper Ca- 
nada, to obtain 500 acres of land, to clear and 
fence 25 acres, to erect a house and barn, and to 
provide himself with the necessary farming uten- 
sils, stock and furniture. For £300. more, he 
may have 75 acres cleared, which in addition to 
tbe other 25, will make 100,^ — a quantity suffi- 
cient for any Canadian farmer. 

I only mention these facts, to shew the impolicy 
of Government in charging such enormous fees 
on wild and uncultivated land. By the statement 
which I have made, and which, you may rest 
assured, is perfectly correct, it appears that 600 
acres of land, received from the Government, 
when improved in the way that has been described, 
will cost no less a sum to the proprietor than £315. 
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iPilis landy it should be recollected^ must of neces* 
sity be far retired from navigable waters^ and at a, 
remote distance from any kind of market. Who 
then will lye so far infatuated^ and led blind-fold by 
a mistaken spirit of loyalty^ as to accept such land 
from Government on the usual conditions^ wh^n 
he may purchase an equal quantity in the same 
advanced state of cultivation^ for far less than 
that sum^ on the banks of Lakes Erie, Ontario, and 
St. Claire? 

I shall therefore consider the emigrant of <£1500 
to be settled on 500 acres in any part of the Pro- 
vince which he may select, with the quantity of 
^tock^ farming utensils and furniture already-men- 
tioned, at the expence of £616. As £884 of the 
£1500 yet remain, his prospects may be supposed 
to be decidedly favourable. 

But if he will not attend to his own business^ and 
sometimes put his own hands to the plough, he 
must have more labourers and other servants, than 
lie can afford to pay. Properly to cultivate 100 
acres of land, will require the constant labour of 
three men; the annual expence of whom, exclusive 
of their board, will be £90. For the support of 
his own family, his labourers, his oxen, his cows,^ 
and his sheep, 40 acres will be sufficient, if judici- 
ously cultivated. There remains, therefore, the 
produce of 60 acres for the payment of his labour- 
ers, and for the procuring of clothing for his 
family, — ^supposing that his wife is unwilling or 
unable to manufacture any. In the due cultivation 



ot 60 Bibtea of ladd^ 40 acres may |nro4iioe a yehtly 
€9rQp^ wbioby if in a fertile part of the comntr jy 
vriil Bmbttnt to 2& busliels per acre. This quantity^ 
9ccording to the present price of grain^ which is 
fi'wo shillings! and mxpence per bushel, will amount 
tto <£125 ; out of which £90 must go to pay for hired 
labour ; so that, making no deductions whatever for 
•the failure of crops, the wasting of gmin, or other 
<?ontingencies, only £36 are left for clothing a wife 
.A.nd six children* 

If a person of this description therefore were^ 
in addition to his labourers, to keep only one 
inside servant, whose wages would amount to 
£1&, his whole farm would be found little more 
than sufficient for the support of his household 
establishment. The interest of his £884, and thd 
increase of his stocky would however be fully equal 
U> meet all his necessary demands : So that, it may 
he said, that, with economy, frugality, and good 
BttCGess, he may live comfortably, without draw- 
ing on his banker for any thing beside the interest 
of his moneys 

Frovok these remarks, three inferences may be 
safely drawn: 

First. — ^That no money can at present be made 
by farming in Canada. 

Secondly. — Th^ it is as well to leave the land 

^cultivated, as to cultivate it by hilled labour. And^ 

Thirdly. — That it is infinitely better to purchase 

land from private individuals, than to take a grant 

of it from Government. 
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It ' may, perhaps, be considered, that 40 acre« 
of land will produce more grain than would suffice 
for the support of a family, consisting of elevea 
persons. Forty acres would certainly produce 
more grain than could be consumed by eleven, 
persons ; but how are horses, cows, and oxen to b^ 
fed through a tedious Winter of nearly six months'* 
continuance? And how is pork to be fattened, 
in sufficient quantities for the consumption of so 
large a family ? Ten acres of meadow-land will 
be scarcely sufficient to y i^ld hay enough for a pair 
of horses, two yokes of oxen, half a dozen cows, 
and fifty sheep. Fifteen acres of pasturage will 
be no mor^ than adequate to the sustenance of 
fifty sheep throughout the Summer, admitting that' 
the cows and oxen find a subsistence in the forests ; ' 
and five acres will scarcely yield oats enough to 
feed the horses. There remain therefore only ten 
acres for the maintenance of the family. If you 
will take the trouble of estimating the quantity 
of grain, hay, and pasturage, necessary for the 
support of such a stock, and the flour which a 
large family will annually consume, and compare 
the result of these calculations with the average 
produce of land in Canada, you will find my state* 
ments to be perfectly correct. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, thati a 
respectable emigrant, on leaving England with 
£1,500, may settle himself in Canada on an estate 
of 600 acres, support a large family comfortably. 
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■^ and die worth upwards of £800 iii spfeci^^ if he is 
hot imprudent or exceedingly unfortunate. 

Such are the advantages which Canada affords 
to a person of this description, and if they are not 
great, they certainly are not contemptible. It 
should, however, be remembered, that, previous to 
the acquisition of such a competency as this which 
I have described, the settlier must submit to numer- 
ous privations, from which he would be entirely 
exempt in his own country. If he be a sporting 
character, he need not expect to partake in Canada 
of the pleasures of the chace or the sports of the 
4urf. If he be a lover of society, he must be con- 
sent with that of his fapaily, or associate with a 
people whose general character and deportment 
«ire utterly abhorrent to every virtuous mind. He 
must educate his own children, or else allow them 
to remain in ignorance. He must instruct them in the 
ways of God, or allow them to be unacquainted with 
the things which make for their everlasting peace ; 
and, what is worse than all and most to be deplored, 
he will eventually see them forming alliances with 
a class of people whom he would be ashamed to 
acknowledge as acquaintances in any respectable 
Bociety on earth. These are plain facts ; and, how- 
ever unadorned by the graces of composition, are 
well worth the serious consideration of every mo- 
nied man that is desirous of emigrating to America. 
Respectable families, who, having been unfor- 
tunate in their native country, may be allured 
by false representations to contemplate a removal 
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to Canada, should steadily reflect before they un'' 
dertake snch an important step. Of all persons 
they ate the worst calculated to succeed in America, 
and should never on any account attempt to emi- 
grate, unless they be possessed of at least 600 
pounds. Many persons of this class have arrived 
here within the last five or six years, most of 
whom, I regret to state, have had occasion very 
bitterly to deplore their fate. Families of this 
description, who have been accustomed while in 
Europe to the attendance of servants, unable at 
once to dispense with such valuable appendages io 
their household establishment, frequently take them 
iicross the Atlantic. This they do from an utter 
ignorance of the manners and customs of Canada^ 
and under a supposition that the same refined state 
of society exists in this country as in their own. 
But here they lie under a mistake : For no sooner 
do European servants arrive in America^ than^ 
perceiving such an outcry about BQUALitT and in<> 
DEl»END£NCE, and learning the facilities which are 
* afforded of otherwise procuring the means of ex- 
istence, they imibediately become ashamed of the 
fancied meanness of their station, take French 
leave of their employers, and, procuring land fof 
themselves, commence the occupation of farming 
on their own account. The sole gratification which 
remains for those who have paid the passage-mon^y 
for their servants, is that of reflecting on their 
own imprudence, in omitting to make the pi'oper 
enquiries on this subject, previous to their departure 
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from ike mother country. But they have scarcely 
any leisure for reflection ; for thay are suddenly 
and unexpectedly called to the performance of 
subordinate duties and menial offices^ for whicl^ 
they had never been prepared. 

As a proof of what I have now stated, it may be 
Mrell to mention, that, with the sole exception of 
my father's servants, all those persons who accom^ 
panied our party to this country, whether as ser- 
vants or apprentices to the different settlers, very 
moon after their arriVal decamped from the service 
of their benefactors. The probable reason why 
those who were attached to our family in this 
capacity, did not follow the example of the rest, 
was, that they were afraid of not meeting with 
e^ual success in obtaining grants of land. 

Among professional men, clergymen are ' the 

only class of which there is a particular scarcity 

in Canada. Of these, as I have shewn in the letter 

on Religion, there is by no means a sufficient 

number for supplying the spiritual wants of the 

people. But of lawyers and physicians there are 

quite enow to satisfy the demands of the Pro- 

Tince; and, until the population of the country 

. becomes more numerous, no prospects of success 

^Dan be afforded to persons of these two professions, 

"who may feel desirous of emigrating. To the 

^oung idlers of the English hospitals, the occupa- 

Hion of physician in America will not be rendered 

'Kftore enticing, when they are informed, that, in 

onsequence of the paucity of apothecaries' shops^ 
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and the great distance between one to:fvn and 
another^ and often between one settlement and 
another, every medical man who is excluded from 
.practising in the larger towns, because those 
avenues to wealth are already choked^ is driven 
to the necessity of carrying his medicine-chest 
with him to the house of every patient^ whom he 
is required to visit : A work of no small difficulty 
in a country in which the roads are not good ! 

Half-pay officers under field-rank, who have 
large families and are chiefly dependent on their 
pay for their support, will find this country a very 
advantageous place of retreat. They are exempted 
from personal labour in the field, because they are 
enabled by the regular receipt of their money to 
have their estates cultivated by hired men ; and thus 
they continue in the same sphere of life, with regard 
to their non-professional employments, in which 
they had been accustomed to move, though they 
cannot mix with the same agreeable society. 

Among mechanics and common tradesmen, car- 
penters, cabinet-makers, tailors and shoemakers are 
the most useful ; and are able to procure the amplest 
and most certain livelihood. Persons in these lines 
of life, are generally able to obtain employment, 
and are paid, as journeymen, on the average about 
thirty shillings per week. Almost every other de- 
scription of mechanic is unable to maintain himself 
by means of his profession. Painters, slaters, and 
masons are especially superfluous ; because all thps© 
.branches are combined in that of a carpenter; 
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who is not only a hewer of wood, but a painter of 
wood ; and who, since nearly all the housies are built 
of that material, is able to dispense with the ma- 
sonic art, except in the erection of chimnies, and 
in the performance of other jobs equally small and 
comparatively unimportant. But, whether a man 
be of an occupation that is likely to be called into 
exercise, or not, it is much better for him, particu- 
larly if he has a family, to procure land and fol^ 
low the plough, than to continue in the pursuit 
of his original occupation. For, since the popu^ 
lation of the country is too thin to allow of his 
' liaving constant employment in his peculiar call- 
ing, he may fill up the intervals by attending 
"to his farm, and thus derive double the advan- 
* ±Qge possessed by the mere agriculturist or the 
mere mechanic. 

With respect to the emigration of young men 
of talent and enterprize, but of no particular, pro- 
fession, I think it my duty most decidedly to urge 
upon their choice the preference that is due to the 
kingdoms of Europe, and especially to that of 
Great Britain. For they who imagine, that any 
other part of Canada, than the cities of Montreal 
and Quebec, is favourable to their views of lite- 
rary, scientific, or commercial advanceftieht, are of 
all men the most dreadfully deluded. I have heard 
of many such persons, who have recently amved 
in the Province ; and I feel sorry to say, that I 
am not able to make a single exception in which 
•they have not been compelled to resort to the use 
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of the axe, dr to some other office which they 
consider equally degrading. 

In truth, I conceive Upper Canada to be m s 
state of helpless infancy. The soil^ by the luxu* 
riant growth of its spontaneous pFodactiOns^ is 
evidently one of great richness ; and only needier 
the steady application of the hand of industry t<^ 
make it absolutely teem with the various produc-^ 
tions of nature, which are necessary for the sub-^ 
sistence of the beasts of the field, the fowls of th^^^^ 
air, and for the lords of the creation. Agriculture ^ 
is of course the first step towards a state of eiviliss- 
ation : For it is of the very essence and spring- of^ 
duch a condition, that men should be induced 
to make that use of the earth for which it 
was intended, instead of making it the soene of 
carnage and slaughter ; or, in other Words, that 
they should cultivate the fruits of the earth 
in a dilig-ent and peaceful manner, instead of 
endeavouring to subsist on the favourable -issue 
of warlike en<50unters with the savage or the 
timorous living creatures of the earth. While 
husbandry, like a deep but silent and fertilizing 
river, is stealing over the face of a country with 
the plainly perceptible inscription of Peace upon 
its green Kosom, the nutritious diet, with which it 
rewards its humble and assiduous votaries, prcK 
motes their health and longevity ; and the absence 
of strife and contention, which is produced by a 
rural life, encourages the formation of all those 
tender bonds of love and friendship from which 
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society ndt only derives the mere name of society ^ 
but likewise all those innumerable charms of whicit 
it is the faithful reservoir and fruitful source. Then^ 
instead of the depopulating ravages of war^ wa 
have the increasing influence of peace. Not only 
is the life of those who now live preserved and 
prolonged by the healthful and vigorous nature 
of^ their pursuits, — but they also become the 
fathers and mothers, the grandsires and grand- 
dames, the ancestors, in fact, of many generations 
€>f children and descendants, who, continuing 
like their progenitors to cultivate the land and 
peace with love and friendship, produce lika 
^hem the fruits of each in plenteous and abun-« 
dant harvests, in domestic and international amity^ 
wad in a numerous and condensed population. 
TThis is the era for the encouragement of arts 
and manufactures, and also for the introduction 
of every other refinement of refined countries^ 
which is consistent with the comfort, the virtue^ 
and the happiness of man. - 

Before Canada can, to the same extent with 
other countries,' afford encouragement to the 
various artizans^ manufacturers, and the profSss^ 
tional miali' to whom I have alluded, it most pro^ 
ceed from' the comparatively barren condition^ ia 
which it now lies, through all the several stages of 
improvement with respect to cultivation^, popula* 
tion, &c. until it arrives at that completeness with 
regard to each, in which a fit opportunity may be 

Vol. II. R 
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veiled for the introduction of every thing calcu-' 
lated to promote the rising greatness of an infant 
nation. Then, and not till then^ can We expect 
to. find space for the formation of orbits for the 
scholar^ the philosopher, and the statesman ; iii 
which they may rightly move, and distribute^ their 
iall radiance of light and influence among the innu-* 
merable crowds by which they shall be surrounded, 
'^ when the little one becomes a thousand, and the 
small one a strong nation/' But if I may be 
allowed to prophesy, I will, in spite of the dis- 
honour which may fall upon me in my own 
country for the exercise of a prophetic spirit, — ^I 
will predict, that the day will soon arrive, when 
those who are fond of making comparison^ will 
be compelled to acknowledge, that, in many 
respects, the beauty of the daughter equals, if it 
does not exceed the beauty of her beauteous 
mother.* Those who reflect that such a consum- 
mation must primarily proceed from the emigration 
of the starving poor of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land,— and that the country which was gained by 
the prowess of the British arms, will thus be 
made the seat of British industry, wealth, and 
learning, — will most heartily pray for its speedy 
accomplishment! 

By some persons in England I know it is sup* 
posed, that Canada will one day become an appeni- 
dage to the United States of America. They 

* See Horace^ Bookl^ Ode xvi. 
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^^toipata an events however, Whiefl C0f>Mii(y^ will 
never take place, so long as Great Britain fetaidy 
her present power— and may she) ever retain it t--^ 
aind so long as ^he pursues the same' liberal policy 
towards her North American colonies which sl^^i 
has observed ^ince the conquest of the Canadas. ' I 
have not formed this opinion without good data^ 
tod I shall therefore take the liberty of submitting' 
to your consideration a few of the principal argu- 
ments \vhich I thiiik may very properly be urged 
in its support, and by which I have governed my 
eohelusions. 

The French inhabitants of Lower Canada, seti- 
sible of the great value of that protection with 
regard to their civil, religious, and political rights, 
which they receive from the English Government, 
as naturalized subjects of the realm, etitertain a- 
tVarm and grateful attachment to the British Con-' 
stitutioti. Aware that if the country in which iliey^ 
i^eside, became subject to the United States,^ 
their present religious establishment would imme- 
diately be broken up, tHey look upon the soi'discini* 
citizens of America with a jealous eye ; and;> to 
say the truth, they cherish no sentiments towards 
ihem but those of implacable abhorrence, arising, 
Irom their laudable and chivalric attachment, how- 
ever mistaken, to the religion of their ancestors. 
Influenced by such feelings and considerations, 
when occasion shall require they will defend their 
own rights and immunities, in connection with 

r2 
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Ihose of the government which they have esTpoas^^^ 
though the last drop of their blood should be 
expended in tears, for the infringement of their 
liberties, and the last breath in their bodies m 
sighs on account of the subjugation of their country. 
Those of the inhabitants of Upper Canada who 
are of American descent, entertain an equal abhor- 
rence against their republican neighbours* For 
their own and their fathers^ adherence to the royal 
<iause during the revolutionary war, they suffered 
the loss of their estates, and were glad to seek, 
in the then uncultivated regions of Upper Canada^a 
irefuge as well from the violence of faction, which 
raged in their native country, as from the oonse- 
quent poverty to which they were consigned by 
the change in its masters and the confiscation of 
Uieir property. They still regard the Americans 
of the Union in the light of rebels and marauders ; 
and this feelings instead of subsiding after a lapse 
of nearly fifty years, remains yet in its primitive 
force and vigour, and has, indeed, been consider^ 
ably increased by the lawless and savage conduct* 

* The burning of towns and the pillaguig of their inhabitants 
were both commenced on the part of the Americans. They were 
accustomed to range in bands all over the Talbot Country^ and 
made no distinction in the objects of their plunder. One of thdr 
chief aims was to deprive the Canadians of all their fire-ann8> 
that the resistance ofiered to them might prove the less effectual 
Ifaiite heard of one man who had stolen a gun from a Canadian's 
house^ and was proceeding to destroy it by knocking It against 
a tree, when, being loaded, it went off, and killed him on the 

I 
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of the Americans during the late war* Tfaer^ are 
no two nations in the known worlds whose inha- 
hitants entertain towards each other a more cordial 
hatred^ than do the people of Canada and those of 
the United States ; and I question much^ whether, 
all things being considered, the former would not 
more, willingly become the subjects of the Dey 
"of Algiers, than acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the adjacent republic. 

That part of the population of Upper Canada 
-^^hich is of British origin, fully alive to the 
inestimable privileges which they enjoy under the 
constitution of their country, if they are not 
«ictuated by any feeling of animosity towards the 
Americans, are yet so firmly attached to their 
^sovereign, and feel their own interests so insepar 
rably connected with those of the kingdom in 
S^eneral, that, if their adopted country were in^ 
vaded, they would meet the foe with such deter- 
mined resolution, as might ensure success to a more 
dangerous enterprize. 

Inhabited by such a people, I would ask, ^^ What 
has Canada to fear ?" or rather, ^^ What has "England 
to fear?" Certainly, nothing; but she has much 
to do : And if she be desirous to boast of a loyal 
and independent people under her protection on 
the American Continent, let her adopt such mea- 
sures in the government of Canada as will be more 
likely to issue in this desirable result, than some of 
those acts which have emanated from the resident 
authorities. 

r3 
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PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY FROM THE TALBOT SETTLEMENT TO M017- 

> 

TREAt CONVERSATION WITH AN AMERICAN TAVERN-KEEPER— 

DESCRIPTION OF A CANADIAN TAVERN— LOST IN THE WOODS-^ 
MIDNIGHT WANDERINGS THE DISCOVERY OF A DWELLING- 
INHOSPITABLE CONDUCT OF ITS INMATES— LODGING IN THI 
BARN— ARRIVAL AT THE SEAT OF COLONEL SIMONS — ^THE RESUMP- 
TION OF MY JOURNEY AND ARRIVAL AT THE SEIGNORY OF LON* 
GUEILLE— DESCRIPTION OF THE LANDLADY OF A TAVERN. 



Dr. Goldsmith somewhere observes, that a mail 
who travels through a country on foot, and a ipfoi. 
who is whirled through it in a carriage, will neces^ 
sarily make very diflferent reflections on the Scenes 
through which they pass, and oh the variouB 
objects presented to their notice. As I had chiefly 
.ttd.velled in the Cahadas, though not in a stages 
coach> yet in vehicles which carried me over thei? 
lakes and rivers with greater velocity, perhap^j 
than ever the Doctor saw others whirled along the 
xoads of Italy and France, and was, by that m[etbo4 
of travelling, p^eyetited from visiting many ^ettler 
ments, which I felt a desire to see ; 1 resolved, h 
the spring of 1820, t6 undertake a pedestxjaojptty 
.firolnjhe Talbpt Settlement to_Mqntreal, thereby 
to avail myself of the advantages afforded to ^i 
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single man, unihcumbei'ed with attendailts, aiid 
bleased with an almost apostolici|i scantiness of 
i scrip and purse) The more important part of the 
information collected during this journey, I haver 
already communicated in some of my preceding 
letters. I shall, therefore, confine myself at pre-jf 
sent to the various adventures of my redoubtable^ 
pilgrimage. 

,1 left my father^a settlement alone, like Jacob 
when he went to Padan-aranj) to the house of 
Bethuel, his mother's father. I set forth with a 
feeling of regret, which, when I first took up my 
abode in the woods, I thought I should never 
entertain for any part of America. But we 
become imperceptibly attached to the scenes in 
which we are accustomed to roam ; and though we 
may regard them with a degree of indifference 
.while they are continually before our eyes,/yet 
;we cannot forsake them without emotions 

\ Aiid not an image^ wben remotely view'4> 

• \ However trivial, and however rude, 

But wins the heart, and wakes the social sigh,. 

With every claim of close affinity !/ 

We frequently identify the action withs the 
-scene; and, in our conversations with persoaa 
-"who have been at some former period of life oMt 
4M>mpanions, the associations of the mind are 
-80 strong, that we are apt to make use of a sort 
of figure. of «yw6crfocA^, in speaking of the incident 
when we would speak of the place where it hap- 
pened, and mce versa. The poet, — that sensitive 
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plant, of the animal creation^, who itr not onljT 
touched with every thing, but is moved and 
thrilled by every thing which touches him, — the 
poet remembers the silent brook^ on whose green 
banks he has conceived many of his loftiest ideas^ 
with a veneration as profound as though it were 
substantially the fountain of his inspirations; And 
the no less enthusiastic philosopher, — who has been 
long accustomed to observe the courses of the 
stars, the phases of the moon, and even to explore 
what he would make us believe to be, th^ mouu'^ 
tains and vallies, the rivers and roads, of that beau-* 
tiful planet, — when others are Wrapt up in slumber^ 
is rapt in imagination to the highest heavens, and^ 
in the true spirit of a lunatic, forgets, while he i^ 
walking on the milky way, that he also is mad^ 
of an earthly substance. The lover likewise, whom^ 
the disappointment of his dearest hopes induced 
to fly from his fdrmer habitation, is every where 
pursued by the fond recollection, of those happy 
hburs which he spent in sweet communion with 
the fair, object of his admiration ; and ever enter- 
tains a feeling of high regard for the groves and 
meads through which, in the dawnings of affection, 
he was accustomed to rove with the idol of hia 
soul, — to live in h^r looks and feed on her smiles* 
But what has all this to do with my feeUnga on 
departing from the Talbot Settlement ? I am nei-i 
ther a poet, a philosopher, nor a lover; and, of 
course^ cannot feel any of their peculiar regrets* 
But I am a being of the same passions and recol-^ 
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lections which are common to our common species i 
=md I had frequently/ while in Lolver Canada^ 
foand & sigh arising in my bosom when any trifling 
event directed. my attention to those parts of the 
Sister Province in which some of my gloomiest 
lays had been spent. While in the wilderness I 
have oft times exdeimed with the poet. 

Oh Solitude ! where are the chAtmi, 

That sages have seen iii thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in tbb horrible place. 

yet^ on leaving it^ I could not bid adieu to th^ 
most insignificant object with total indifference* 

After I had walked about twenty miles through 
me woods, to a place where a tavern had been 
lately opened^ I stopped for the purpose of taking 
some refreshment ; but on knocking at the door of 
the inn, I discovered/ that^ although the nest 
remained, the birds had flown. It had been esta--^ 
Uished a short time before, by one of those specu* 
lating Yankees who roam from settlement to 
settlement, in the character of experimentalists, and 
wb6, not being able to realize their expectations 
hi any place, are almost continually upon the wing.. 
Being €t little fatigued, 1 sei^ted myself an on empty 
cask, which stood opposite the door, and took 
from my pocket a small edition of Young's ** Night 
Thoughts," determined, as I could not procure any 
of the pabulum corporisy to substitute mental pro* 
vender. But alas ! the musquitoes were as hungry 
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as myself^ and cpmpelled me to shut the book and ( 
resume my journey. It was rather remarkable that • 
I had opened at a page which contained^ as the \ 
lawy-ers «ay, a <5ase in point ; 

I rue -the riches of my former fate ; 
Sweet comfort's blasted clusters I lament ; 
I tremble at the blessings once so dear. 
And every pleasure pains me to the heart. 

I had still ten miles of the wilderness to traverse 
before I came to the Oxford Settlement* In all 
this distance, I met not a single human being ; but 
the musquitoes) were so glad of my company, and 
k6pt me so busily employed in defending myself 
on this side, and on that, as to afford me no time for 
thinking of any other beings, than those which 
, were thinking or drinking so much of me. 

On arriving at Oxford, liStopped at a tavern ta— 
dine^ but I had again the misfortune to find no 
landlord/within* You pity me, I dare say ; But 
the case was not altogether hopeless. He had not^ 
like the other, been guilty of a moon-light removal; 
but(yas only outside of the door, sitting on a rock^ - 
ing<-chair, and basking in the sun) His appearance 
was somewhat rubicund and '^ landlordly," and 
indicated, as is usual, the nature of his profession* 
Although he was very lightly clothed, having 
nothing, on his person but a thin pair of pantaloons - 
and a cotton shirty he was literally melting from the 
l^eat, and, I seriously think, decreasing at the 
rate of two and a half per cent, per hour. Men of 
his profession have the care of very powerful 3udpf> 
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rifics^ diuretics, emetics and aperieut^ j and^if the y 
partake of them in too large doses, ithey richly 
deserve to experience the deleterious eflfects. 

>As I approached the door, he took his segar from 

;iiis mouth ; and while he surveyed me with an eye^^ 

; in the pupil of which curiosity was most legibly 

t >written, accosted me with, 

I. ^*I guess, Squire, that you he's an English-! 

■ man." 

■t 

: : You must guess again. Sir, 1 replied, 
} . << Why, then, I calculate as how you must be a 
Southern!"^ 

You are equally unfortunate in your calculations^ 
Sir. 

*/ Then 1 vow you must be a New-Yorker !'' 
Your vow is a rash one. Sir. 
. . ^* Thefn, what the devil are you ?" 
/ I am a cosmopolite by profession, and an Irishc*, 
Qian by birth*,) 

" Weil, I swear that's pretty particular tarnation, 
odd too. Why, I vow you speak English nearly 
il$ Well as we Americans does." 

O, not at all. Sir; you really intend to flatter 
pae ! but as I am not much disposed for either pay- 
ing -or receiving compliments at present, I shall 
feel ^particularly obliged by your ordering me a 
lieef-steak. I have walked upwards of thirty miles 
without taking refreshment ; and if you feel any 
- diilposition to join meat the dinner- table, I think I 
idiall be able to convince you^ that, if J cannot speak 

t Meaning an inhabitant of the Southern States. 
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English quite as wrreclly as you^ I can eat a beef^ 
steak with equal appetite/ 

^* Oh ! I guess^ there he's no need for no proof of 
that, for I never doubted the table-ability of your 
countrymen.'* 

This was, I own, a pretty good hit ; but I made 
no reply ; being unwilling to protract the conver- 
isation, lest I should thereby protract the : prepa* 
ration of my dinner. The beef-steak was at length 
ordered, when it was discovered that there was 
none to be had ; and> without consulting me on 
the subject, a pork-grlskin was served up) as a sub- ~~ 
stitute. I refrained however from complaint, and 
sat down as contentedly as possible. During din- 
ner, the following dialogue took place, between the 
landlord and his guest* : 

. Landlord. I calculate, you old-country folk \ 
don't think much of us Yankees.) 

My dear Sir, it is not possible that I can know 
exactly what old-country people think respecting 
you or your country* 

Landlord. Well, that may be, but I calculates 
you can tell us what you think yourself* 

Yes, I admit that : But you must be aware^ 
that we do not at all times feel disposed to tell our 
neighbours what we think of them* I do not know 
that I should like to tell my most intimate friends 
exactly what I think of them* 

Land. Oh ! I know nothing of your scrupulo-* 
sity* We Yankees ere straight-forward, »tiff- 
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necked, clear- tongued fellows; not afraid to tell 
no man what we think of him. 

Well then, what do you think of me, since you 
are so ready to deliver your sentiments ? 

Land. Why, I guess as how you he's not a very 
bad sort of fellow ; though I don't over-and-abovc 
like you gentry from England. You think too^ 
tarnation little of a poor man in your own country 
to be thought much of in ours. You make slav^ 
of hired men in that there country of yours, and 
this you know is a most righteous shame. 
: You are entirely mistaken^ Sir; we have no; 
slaves in Great Britain. 

*' /Slaves cann6t breathe fai England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are freef ^ 
They touch our country and their shackles fall. 

Land. (Aye, Aye I you mean, you have no negirs 
in England : We know all that, but we also know 
that you have got a tarnation grist of slaves there. 

Well, if you must have it so, I am perfectly 
satisfied. Pray, what other objection have you to 
us? - 

Land. Why, you are not clever slick off.* If 
you are asked half-a-dozen questions, I reckon you 
grow uglt/X right away, and remain silent during 
the rest of the day. ^ 

At this moment a man in his shirt sleeves stalked 

into the apartment in which we were sitting, and 

/ requesting ^^ mine host'* to let him have a gall- 

* Free and familiar on all occasions. t Cross and ill-tempered. 
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tickler jf seized hold of him by the ooUar^ an<f'l 
dragged him into the bar with as much sang froid \ 
as if he had been an empty rum-cask^) I was not 
sorry for this interruption of our conversation, nor ■ 
had I any desire to renew it ; for, being assured 
that I could not have a icomfortable bed in th6 
house, I was determined to proceed to the next 
tavern, from which I was then eight mile» 
distant. 

When I had paid my bill and was bidding adieu 
to my host, he said, ^^ Now, Squire, I calculate 
as how you think I am a most righteous curious 

" Indeed," replied I, '^ I think you are rather an 
odd fish.'' 

" I am a tarnation clever fellow though, and as 
good a bit of stuflf as ever was wrapped up in so 
much leather. There's a hand," holding but his 

hand, ^^ made of a little of the d st stuflT you ever; 

saw." 

After he had said this, I begged leave to decliae 
any further conversation for the present, and set- 
forward on my journey. My route lay through 
the township of Oxford, which is one of the richest 
settlements in the whole Province; and at eight 
o'clock in the evening, I arrived at Dogge's tavern, 
where I put up for the night. 

As I have not, in any of my preceding letters, 
given you a particular description of the Canadian 

* A glass of spirits. 
t The American pronunciation of the word creature. 
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taverns^ I shall in this place endeavour to deacriW 
them. In the country piEu^td of Upper Canada, 
they consist, for the most part, of small log-houses, 
with three apartments, — a kitchen^ a bed-chamber, 
and a bar-room in each. The bar-room is alike 
the coffee-room, the dram-shop, and the counting- 
liouse. The kitchen is the scullery, the dining- 
room, and drawing-room. And the bed-chamber 
18 both store-room and ward-rob^. 

The furniture of a bar-room, excepting its cha- 
racteristic accompaniments, consists of nothing 
more than a plain cherry-table, two or three pine- 
benches, and a fire-poker. It has also ^^ white- 
wasjied wall,'^ and " nicely-sanded-floor," but 

No varnished clock to deck behind the door^ 
No pictures placed for ornament or use^ 
No twelve good rules, no royal game of goose. 
No broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o'er their chimneys glittering in a row. 

The furniture of the kitchen it is unnecessary to 
|iarticularize, — pots, kettles, plates^ dishes, kniVea 
^nd forks, chairs and tables, with half-a-dozen 
trays^ are generally found in these apartments. 

The bed-chamber commonly contains four or five, 
beds, clean and plain, with cotton sheets and lin- 
sfey-woolsey coverlets, but havings neither posts 
tkOT curtains. The other accoutrements of this 
a^partment are two or three chairs, and a portable 
looking-glass, so small that a Lilliputian might put 
it in his waistcoat pocket ; and, so far from return- 
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ing a correct representation of the objects wfaicfr 
i,t reflects, that if you look at yourself in it length'-* 
wise^ it will double the longitude of your visage, 
^nd if breadthwise^ it will equally augment the 
latitude. Such is the furniture of a Canadian bed- 
room ! Sans wash-hand-stand^ sans dressing-table, 
sans bureau, sans pot de chambrey ^^ sans every 
thing !" In this sort of apartment do men, women, 
and children indiscriminately seek repose from tha 
fatigue of travelling. 

On entering one of these taverns and asking fol^ 
a single bed, you are told that your chance of get-^ ^ 
iing one depends entirely on the number of travel-^ 
lers who may want accommodations for the night y 
and if you obtain p*i«se«ion of a bed by promising 
to receive a companion when required, it is impos- 
sible to say what sort of a companion may come : 
So that, instead of hoping for the best, one is led 
into the commission of a sort of practical bull,— 
to which, however all who regard their own per- 
sonal convenience are equally liable, whether 
they be English or Irish, — by keeping awake for 
the purpose of receiving an intruder while no intru- 
der comes to be received ; and thus we are some» 
times deprived of a night's rest, without any . ad- 
vantage. 

I remember once being compelled to take a bed ^^ 
on these conditions, because I could not other-* ' 
wise procure it. I retired early to rest ; and after 
contending a short time with my apprehensions of 
some ineligible bed-fellow, I dropped asleep. 
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.About midnight^ I was ^awal^ened by the chatter-*, 
) ing of five buxoip girk^ who had just entered the. 
■ room and were heginmng to undress themselves*. 
Perceiving that th^re were, only four beds in the. 
apartment, -rr- a ,double-bedded; room I, — each of- 
which was already occupied by one person, I set 
it, down as certain that I should have one; if not 
two, of these ladies. Under this impression, L 
raised up my head, and desired to be informed. 
~ which of them intended me the honour of her 
-i- company^j 
,- " Dou^t be alarmed. Sir!" cried one of them. 
^ We shall not trouble you nor your bed. A look 
?* is quite sufficient !'' - . ^ v 

I suppose I must have discovered some signs of 
r"" fear, and probably looked horribly enough ; for 
the idea of three in a bed was rather a formidable, 
/a&ir. Thisy however, was. the ^rst time in my 
? life that I owed the luxury of a single-bed, or any 
other luxury, to my k>oks.^ Until then I had 
always conceived,.. that my face was one of those^ 
every^day faces which neither excite admiration 
nor create alarm, but which, — like the crow that 
is vainly set up in a corn-field, in the judicial 
capacity oi dk.terror to evil doers j—h only observed 
bj the passing world as adding one to the number 
of iU species. , My prospect of good fortune was 
upeedily confirmed, by the sight of a large bed 
: arranged, on the floor, in which the five young 
j ladies composed themselves to rest. In the course 
' of my short life, I had witnessed much of the 
Vol II. S 
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delightful loquacity of the &ip sex; biit I wait 
greatly astonitfdied, when, after a brief interval off 
silence, these females resumed their con versation i 
with redoubled energy. The tone of their voices; 
indeed was less clear than before, and their sen-/ 
tences rather short and abrupt. They spoke pnn«| 
cipally in monosyllables ; and from the great rtrra^ 
which they laid on particular words, I was led toi 
suppose they were engaged in the discussion of^ 
some topic of vital importance. But I could derive - 
no benefit from their conversation; for it was' 
carried on in a language which I did not mider.: 
stand ; but which^ from the abundance of gutturals; 
that it contained, was most probably German.; 
I was kept awake for a considerable time by their-, 
interesting confab, j but arose in the morning too 
early to hear the termination of the debate,— yet; 
early enough to discover, that ladies speak 6er-\ 
man when they snore aloud) 

I have already said, that, in the bed-chambers 
of Canadian hotels, you are not supplied with 
wash-hsEnd stands or any of the paraphernalia of 
the dressing-table. But,, lest I should be hereafter 
accused of disseminating erroneous or garbled 
statements, it may be as well to inform you, that, 
on descending from your bed-room and walking 
outside the door, you will find something in the 
shape of a pig-trough, supplied with water, in 
which you may wash, if you please, after you 
have dressed, or before, if you have any dispositioa 
to walk out in your morning-gown. 



/ 
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' In addition to these comforts of a Gancuiian 
hotel, and as an example of others too numerous 
to mention, I may be allowed to say, if you have 
a horse, you are obliged, not merely to see him 
fed and cleaned, but to feed him and clean him 
yourself, or else allow him to remain hungry and 
dirty; and this, too, must be done with a good ' 
grace, or you will be assailed by the combined 
anathemas of the landlord and the windy clamour 
of his lady. 

It is vain to expect any sort of attention from 
the proprietors of hotels in the countiy parts of 
either Canada or the United States. If you ask 
the landlord ever so politely for any accommoda- 
tion to which you may ted yourself inclined, he 
will sullenly desire you to have patience and went 
Ml he is more at leisure ; and as to the young 
girls, who are usually found in these situations^ 
they are, to use the language of Lieutenant H^l^ 
a shade sulkier them the men. ^ Do you ^iquire 
of the damsels for refreshment? The odds are, 
that you will be answered by a monosyllablic 
grunt, or some such <lelicate phrase as. Mother, 
the man wants to. eat P^ 

But let me resume my jpurney. On the «0Oi>»<| 
day, I passed through a tract of country, wbic^ 
belongs principally to civil and military officers 
who have served in Cauad^ at various periods, and 
who, in the early survey of the country, obtained 
these lands without any conditions respecting' the 
performance of settlement ^r ^ther duties. The 
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greater part of these grants were made> I believe, 
more than thirty years ago ; and yet the whole of 
them are nearly an unbroken wilderness, only 
three houses having been erected in a distance of. 
nineteen miles. There are few greater impedi- 
ments to the improvement of the country, than 
the number and extent of grants of this description : 
For, being in the possession of men who are under 
no immediate necessity of disposing of them, 
and whose only object is to ' retain them until 
their value is increased by the greater improve- 
ment of surrounding parts, they are likely to 
remain in their present condition for many years 
to come. So long as they continue thus unsettled,, 
the roads in their vicinity will be as impassable as 
I found them to be when I went over them. 
^ Nothing of much importance occurred this thirdi 
day of my journey ; but a sad accident befel me ini 
the evening of the next; When I arrived at 
Ancastefr, which is about eighty miles from my 
father's settlement, it was about six o'clock, p.m.. 
My intention was to stop that night at Flambro' 
Cottage, the seat of Colonel Simons,* which, by 

* Colonel Simons is a Canadian by birth^ and the son of an 
American "who held a commission under hifi Majesty previoBS to 
the revoluticmary war, and who, instead of transferring witb 
easy subservience his loyalty to George Washington, drew hU 
. sword in defence of George Rex. At the termination of the 
contest, disdaining to breathe any longer in the rebel atmosphere 
of his native country, he r^mbved to Canada ; and still has the 
happifa^ of enjoying the sunshine of feitish liberty. 

His eldest son, who is the subject of this note, is one of the 
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the regular road, was six miles from A^cafeter^ bat 
only two and a half miles in a direct line. An thh 
sun was beginning to decline, I(re3olved to ti»ke 
|tbe shortest cut ; and, having made some previom 
renquiries respecting the way, set off without any 
fear of losing myself in the woods. After walking 
for upwards of an hour and a half, as I thought^ in 
the proper direction, I fancied that I ought to be 
Bear my ultimate destination. But on ^arriving at 
B house, and making enquiry about the distance 
Bnd situation of Flambro' Cottage, I found, that, 
instead of approaching it, I had actually gone' in 
an opposite direction, and was then more than 
«even miles distant from it. The sun had already 
disappeared, and I expressed some apprehension to 
the people of the house, that I should not be 
able to make out the road. I did this, with it 
view to induce them to offer me a lodging for 
the n^ght; but, they dismissed me with an asau- 

I 

most hospitable and gentlemanly men with whom I am aoquaii^d. 
I feel much indebted to him^ not only for many personal favours 
confexred upon me^ but also for his polite attention^ in innumer- 
Hible instances^ to my father and his family^ since our anival in 
the country. He has ever proved himself a sincere friend and 
disinterested counsellor ; and I should feel ashamed to conclude 
.these volumes without making some slight ackn9wledgment for 
kindness, the memory of which will always , be preserved with 
gratitode in our hearts. — To the brother of this gentleman, 
t]aptain Simons, 1 am also under many obligations, and I feel a 
particular pleasure in being able to rescue their names from the 
sweeping censures, which my regard for truth and my duty to 
the public have compelled me to pass upon the generality of 

their countoymen. 

33 
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iraiicey ^^ thAt the way waa too picua to W miv- 
4iikeiL" Hltvin^ no alterfifttive^ I again set off; 
lilit' had aot pFoe^eeded a mile before it grew 8e 
ijark^ that I could no longer perceive the patk 
After waiidering about till nine o'cIooKj^ I acchf 
dentally arrived at another dwellings wh^re^ oH 
relating fny adventures^ I had the mortificatioQi 
to obsei^ve, that they excited a good deid of merr 
riment* '^ Poh !'' said the man of the house^ whe 
was evidently a Yankee^ '^ I guess as how I have 
^ ^ot a/ little scrape of a mare in that there field, 
^^ that would carry tae to Flalnbro' Cottage in the 
f ^ darkest night that God Almighty ever made ; 

and ^that too> if I was as drunk a& a rum-keg. 

Say, Bet^yl" giving a signiiBcant look at his 
wife> *^ han't Polly often carried me slick forward, 
^^ from that td this, when I han't been able to teU 
" whether I rode her or she rode me V^) 

To be sttre>'' replied Betsy, " how should she 

do otherwise ? Sure, if she were not as blind as 
^* Bartimeus, she could not miss the way." 

Seeing there was no one here, who would either 
sympathize with me, or give me any particular 
anfdrniation respecting the plan most proper to 
b* pursded for the purpose of preventing any 
furthet aberratiolis,. I departed abruptly froin the 
door, not a little chagrined with the unceremonious 
and inhospitable treatment which I had expe- 
rienced. 

All that I could learn from Betsy and her hus- 
band Was, that another hoUs6 was not far distant. 






to which I endeavoured to direct my steps. But 
as the path was narrow and scarcely discemihle^ as 
Well on aocoant. of the forest through which it 
winded, as of the ^^ blackness of darkness" whick 
the night had by this time assumed^ I soon began 
to deviate into the woods. Undaunted by these 
provocations to despondency, I stiU persevered, ima-- 
gining that if I pursued a direct course it would even- 
tually lead me either into the Ancaster road, or that 
of Flamborough« In the prosecution of this plMi, 
l^^Dontinued to walk ^m smartly, as the abundance 
;of underwood and other obstacles would allow me, 
I for the space of three hours. I was slow not far 
'ifrom the conviction of there being little chance tluUt 
|I should that night be able to regain a settlement ; 
<«nd the spirit of knight-errantry on which I set 
out was ebbing apace, when I found myself on the 
brink of a rapid river, and in walking on its banks 
I arrived at the foot of a considerable cataracty 

It has been justly observed by Dr, Johnson, 
^^ that the sensations ezcited by the view of an un*- 
^ known and untra veiled wilderness are not such 
^^ as arise in the iMrti£cial solitudes of parks and gar- 
^ densy — a flattering notion of s^f-sufficiency, a 
*^ placid indulgence of voluntary delight, a secure 
^ expansion of the fancy, or a cool concentration 
'^ of the mental powers. Tfaa phantoms which 
'^ haunt a desert are want, and misery, and danger ; 
^^ the evils of dereliction rush upon the thoughts ; 
^^ man is made unwillingly acquainted with his own 
^^ weakness, and meditation shews him only haw 
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*^ little he can sustain, and how little he can per* 
*^ form V^ At the foot of the cataract, this beauti« 
lul passage occurred to my mind ; and I thought 
^within myself, if a great man like Johnson, whil« 
securely straying through one of the Hebrides at 
i6oon-day and in the company of an agreeable 
friend, could anticipate so feelingly the possible 
:evils of such a situation as mine, where could be 
4he wonder that I, alone in the midst of one interp 
minable wild, and at the noon of night, should 
experience an equal agitation of the nerves with 
4he illustrious doctor ? 

/ Though extremely weary and worn out with ^ 
fatigue, I w&s afraid to sit down; for) I knew thk 
^rt pf^the country was infested with those animals 
4o which Goldsmith alludes, when he says : 

Here> at each step^ the stranger fears to wake / 
I The raltling terrors of the vengeful snake. ^^ 






I therefore leaned my back against a tree^ aban- 
doning myself to my solitary condition. A thou- 
Band painful recollections immediately assailed mej 
—the friends from whom I had recently partedr-| 
the comforts of home, — ^the society of my fellow-| 
'^inen, without which the world would be but a wil- 
derness^~and every thing, which, from the. differ- 
ence of its nature, could be contrasted with the 
circumstances of my desolate condition! How 
"^little do we prize our blessings 1 

I* 

The clock strikes one ; we take no note of time 
But from its loss ! 

And in the same manner we never know thp value 
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s lof any thing which we possess until we are deprived 
^-oi ityl Th6re is sofnething very pleasing to m;^ 
nature in the ocasional indulgence of sombre re^ 
Sections ; and so long as I am only brooding over 
•imaginary evils, it is very welL But when, as itt 
•the case which I am now relating, the ' variom 
^xcitetnents to a melancholy mood are real, my 
reveries become exceedingly irksome and mis- 
placed ; and I am forced to confess to greater 
incongruity than he who complained, ** the good 
that I would I do not, but the evil which! would 
not, that I do." I would fain have indulged a 
more joyous train of ideas ; but the tide of sadness 
was steadily set in, and I had only to wait patiently 
for the return of gladness. The gloom which 
overspread my heart seemed to increase with that 
which overspread the forests ; and the various con- 
comitants of the scene, — if those may be called 
such which cannot be seen, — served only to 
heighten the original effect. .1 had lived long 
jenoughjn this country to- hear the howl and the 
growl .of the wolf and the bear without any oon^ 
sternation, if I was prepared to meet thfiia and 
possessed the advantage of day-light« But when, 
\ . like the goblin whose power, of locomotion was 
I . almost equal to ubiquity, the terrific sounds issued 
\ on every side in the same minute, and frequently 
J mingled in a sort of synchronical succession, I 
could not tell on which side to commence the fray, 
if I had even been so inclined ; and truly I was not 
just then oppugnaciously disposed. Now- and 
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then^ I thought I could perceive the eye-hall of a 
deer glimmering through the trees, and was fre* 
quently confirmed in my conjectures by the whistle I 
and the snort which immediately followed^ and the 
rustling noise which accompanied the noble ani- 
mal's decampment. Numbers of squirrels ap- 
proached so near me} that I could plainly remark 
their gambols ; and though, at any other time, or 
in another situation, I should have derived consi^ 
derable pleasure from the contemplation of their 
innocent vivacity, I could, on this occasion, onlf 
exclaim within myself. 

They are so unacquainted vith man^ 
Their iOMMeM is thocking to me I 

Instead of the nightingale, — whose song might 
have pacified my fears and have appeased the 
awakened anger of their savage objects, for 

Music hath charms to soc^e the savage breast, 

the« voice of the night-owl waa heard in the dis-'^ 
cordant concert^' which vexed me the more, becau* 
^* it neither added to nor confounded*^ the rage of 
my appalling enemies. 

t am not partictdarly superstitious, or prone to 
believe ell the tales that I hear respecting super- 
natural appearances, whether they present them- 
selves iti the shape of 

Gorgons^ and Hydras^ and Chimeras dire^ 

or in that of Elves and Fairies, or in the 
intermediate and connecting link of Gfaost^^ 
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Spectres^ and HobgoUins : And yet^ enve* 
loped as I ww in tha two-fold gloom of my 
reflections and of the forest^ I fancied I could 
sometimes distiii^aish, by the fitful gleamings of 
the fire-fly, objects in the form of men passing and 
repassing before me. I likewise imagined^ as the 
night-breeze swept mournfully by, that I could 
bear the deep groans of some agonized mind— the 
ispirit perhaps of an Indian warrior lamenting the 
extinction of his nation, and like another ^^Elneas 
in the shaded, d^changing for a time the place of 
his residence — the one, to re-visit the scenes where 
he formerly roved undisturbed by the white man, 
as the other did, when he explored the dismal re^ 
gions of his subsequent abode. 

By this time I had become m weary as well in 
mind as in body^ that I found it necessary to walk 
^bout, lest I should fall asleep ; I succeeded in this 
attempt, but as you will afterwards find, it waa 
only by exchanging one sort of falliiag foY another. 
Not knowing what direction to select, and afrcud 
of penetrating still farther into the wilderness, I 
resolved at length On ascehding a sort of mountaiit 
which rose up before )ne, under the impression, 
that, if it should even lead me wider of the track, 
its elevated situation would afford me ample re- 
compense. The sid6 of the mountain Was precipi- 
tous and broken, which made the ascent both 
difficult and dangerous. In one part a ledge of 
rocks projected, while, in another, deep and perilous 
trenches had been dug by the violence of the 
spring-floods. Now I stttudbled oter a huge piece 
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of granite, then I embraced a prostrate oak, and 
Afterward fell into a trench. In these respects* it 
bore some resemblance to the hill Difficulty, which 
^^ Pilgrim" had to climb ; and like him in ascend- 
ing it, ^^ I' fell from running to going, and fi^m 
going to tjlambering on my hands and knees, be- 
cause of the steepness of the place." Like him 
ialso, I was not discouraged, but said in my heart, 
tind in John Bunyan's jooe^ry, 

Better^ though difficulty the right way to go. 

Than v/rong, though easy^ where the end is woe. 

• 

By dint of perseverance, at length I attained 
the summit; and beinjg completely exhausted, 
"I climbed up a small tree with the intention of 
sitting on its forked branches. But I had no 
sooner taken this situation than I perceived^ a light 
through the trees, which appeared to be that of a 
candle shining from a distance of about two miler*^ 
•I ' immediately came down from the tree, an& 
resolved to proceed without delay towards th^ 
place^ where the light seemed to be fixed. But, on. 
reaching the ground, I lost sight of it, and walked 
in the direction from which it seemed to issue for 
•nearly an hour before I recovered it. It is need- 
'less to say that I got down the mountain with more 
ease, less danger, and in half the time which it took 
tne to ascend. On coming to another hill, I regained 
the light ; and, keeping my eye fixed steadily upon 
it^ walked forward with renewed alacrity, till I 
arrived at the house^from the window of which 
'it first^ttracted my attention. 
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Never did I approach the habitation of man witl^^ 
feelings of more ineffable pleasure. I had beeu 
on my feet continuously for nearly twenty-onei. 
hours, and ^had walked about forty-five miles^ 
1 *.* without bite or sup,")which made me feel, as you, 
may suppose, a strong inclination for both rest, and 
food. As I walked up to the door of the dwelling, 
I fancied that I was not far from either of these 
necessary comforts ;--7i;tut, alas! the gentle lumir 
/ nary which had kindly served as a lamp unto niy 
*' feet, and as a light unto my path, most woefully 
belied the character of its inhospitable owner. X, 
knocked, and presently was answered by the usual 
inquiry, ^^ Who comes there ?" — A friend ! , 

*^ What friend ?"— A stranger whO;, having lost 
his way in the woods, throws himself upon your 
kindness and protection ! , 

. ^* We can receive no strangers here 1" was thq 
blood-freezing reply. I remonstrated, — plaimed 
the common rights of humanity, — and bagged foi? 
admittance in the name of my country, whosQ 
known hospitality would, I vainly imagined, have 
obtained me a passport even to the wig-wam of an 
■ Indian. ^^ To the wigrwam of an Indian,'^ did I 
isay ? — I should rather haye said ** to the dwelling 
of a Turk ;" for an Indian refuses no man the shel- 
ter of his hut, but 

To the homeless child of want 

His door IS open still ; . . 

And though his poftionis but .scanty 
V He gives it with good will./; 
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Finding all my remonstrances tneffectual, and con- 
Tinced that there was no disposition to kdte the 
stranger m, — ^which, by the bye, in its secondary 
acceptation, was rather a remarkable circnmstance 
m Upper Canada, I walked away from the house 
with feelings of bb much benevolence towards its 
inmates as they deserved, but, to say tbe truth, 
with wo more. 

; ^^ Surely barns and stables were made to be a 
^ refuge for the destitute,'' thought I, as I passedj 
over to a building of the former description which' 
stood a few yards from the house. There was no 
need for open ces a me to be repeated here ; for the 
door was already open, and I entered without any 
interruption. Having scrambled up into the mow, . 
I threw myself upon the hay, and thanked heaven 
tha^t I had procured such a comfortable bedl * Al-" 
though my mind was far from being in that tran*^ 
quil state which most disposes us to sleep, yet jorf 
body was so much fatigued by the adventure i]» 
the woods, that I Speedily fell into a deep slum%et^ 
and did not awake tmtil the day was far advanced.*^ 
Without presenting myself at the door of iher- 
dwelling-house, either to complain of the inhu- 
manity of its owners, or to thank them for ilie^ 
accommodation of their bam, I set forward on my 
journey, and without any further impediments 
arrived at the house of Colonel Sjmons, ^tefore 
breakfast. I did ample justice to the good things 
which the Colonel set before me, and broke my 
fast in more pieces than I had done for a long time 
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before. The kind reception which I experienced 
irom the Colonel quickly restored my mind to its 
wonted tone and serenity ; and the strong dispo^ 
sition which he and his family evinced to find out 
the individual who had refused me the shelter of 
his cabin^ tended greatly to convince me, that^ 
however inhospitable the Upper Canadians may 
generally be, the number of those who would 
have thus denied me their protection is but very 
amalL \ 

After spending a few days with ColoneVSimons, 
to my no small pleasure and improvement, I pro*, 
ceeded to York« and pursued my journey through 
Kingston to MontreaU/ 

The road, from the head of Lake Ontario to 
York, I hjave already described: That which leads 
from York to Kingston, runs all the way parallel 
to Lake Erie, passing through the townships of 
Scarborough, Pickering, Whitby, Darlington^ 
Clarke, Hope, Hamilton, Haldemand, Cranake, 
Murray, Sidney, Thurlow, Richmond, and Earnes* 
town ; and through the village^ of Hamilton and 
Belleville. 

The settlers of these townships do not appear to 
be so comfortable in their circumstances as those 
of the Gore, Niitgara, and London Districts. The 
inhabitants of Sidney, Thurlow, and Richmond, 
should, however, be excepted; for they possess 
more wealth, or rather more property in stock 
and in improved lands^ thaa any other people in 
the Province. 
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I spent a short time at Kingston, and then 
ceeded to Montreal. The road runs along thei 
hanks of the St. Lawrence^ and lies so close to the^ 
river 9 that, except in passing through a part of. 
Glengary, I seldom lost sight of the water ht 
more than a few moments at once. i 

On the following day I arrived in the seig^ioiy:^ 
of Longueille, which is the first settlement in 
Lower Canada, next to the line which divides tfaa 
two provinces. The taVern at which I stopped^ » \ 
kept by an old lady; who, if I may estimate hei^ 
age by the number of wrinkles on her face and 
forehead, cannot be less than half a century. TM 
greater portion of her life has been spent in tayem- 
keeping, although she either cannot speak a word 
of English, or pretended so, that she might haw! 
the pleasure o^ laughing at my bad French*. Bvi 
she did not enjoy this felicity; for as there were 
half-a-dozen demoiselles in the house who coidd^ 
some of them at least, speak English toleraU]^ 
well, I directed very little of my attention toil/^^^' 
dame J whose appearance was the farthest from^ 
interesting. She was remarkably tall ;r high w^ 
bone but low in flesh. The colour of her eves was 
a beautiful bottle-green ; and they were encircled 
by a deep purple halo, which gave them exactly 
the appearance of emeralds set in sapphire. 

Her voice was so unusually loud and; discordantr 
that every word seemed sufficient /to break a' bed- 
stead; and she exclaimed at least thirty times 
while I was getting my dinner, allez filles^ allez (^ 
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vos rouets / yiThen my hostess was not particularly 
\ engaged in scolding the girls, her attention was 
chiefly engaged by a huge over-grown oat, which 
; strikingly resembled its mistress, being proportion- 
ably long, lean and lank, and having eyes of a 
; <^or responding eolour, with an equally expressive 
/countenance) The dear animal sat upon a chair, 
which was assigned to it with a greater appearance 
of importance, than ever I witnessed towards any of 
its species however beautiful. It appeared to be the 
constant play- fellow of the ,bld lady, who, after 
'Stroking it in her lap with' the utmost affection, 
^frequently took it by the tail, and held it up in the 
air, — for the purpose, I suppose, of giving me an 
opportunity to observe the resemblance which 
there was between them, aa well in their voices as 
in their personsj) If this was really her motive, she 
succeeded to a hair ; for never were two animals 
more alike in voice and face, — making always an 
aUotmncei for the characteristics of their re^ective 
jqpeeies, — ^than grimalkin and her mistress; and I 
iMfoid almost fancy when I heard the squeaking of 
Ihe - former that she said distinctly, Allez, JUles, 
^dU» a V09 rouets ! But with all these drawbacks 
^Srom admiration, the manners of the old lady and 
Jher young assistants exhibited much more refine- 
anent, and a greater desire to please, than those of 
'•he clowns who were inn-keepers in the Upper 
rovince, and whose rudeness must always be 
ihocking to a man possessing the least portion even 
natural sensibility. 
Vol. II. T 
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In my ifetter, I gave you a short aecoant of the 
etty of Montreal ; I shall now endeavottr to 
give you a description of its inhabitants. 

The merchants are principally of English and 
American descent. * Very few French CanadiimSF 
are now employed in the commerce of this city • 
They seem to be exceedingly deficient in tha^ 
spirit of enterprize which they ought to pos-^ 
^^sess before they can successfully compete witB^ 
either English or American merchants. Most o^ 
those persons^ — and they are numerous, —who hav^. 
made fortunes in Montreal, are English and Scotch 
emigrants ; among whom, since they were origin- 
ally mechanics of lo w^ origin and scanty acquire- 
ments, you cannot expect to meet with much 
refinement. 
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The population of thig city has, by general c^ft^ 
seat, been div^ided into four distinct classes : Th0 
FiR8[T is composed 6f the civE and miSlitary oflScel* a^ 
the most respectable professional men ii^ Lay, 
Physic, and Divinity, and the seyeral membei^ji of 
the North West Company : — The SEcoNn^ of mer- 
ejbants^ of large fortune: — The Tmift), of shop* 
keepers and the more wealthy mechanics : — And 
the Fourth, of that class of men, which in England 
isr distinguished by the appellation of the ^^ lower 
orders." 

Within the last twenty years, naany men have 
acquired large fortunes in Montreal from very low 
beginnings ; and it is worthy of remark that, 
idtbough there are not, I believe, more than five 
or si^ families in the city^ excepting those of the 
£rflit class, whose rank m life, before the cu^quisir 
iwas of their wealth, wss above that of servant^ 
wd mechanics^ they exhibit as much pride, a^d 
m strong an inclinjEitioQ towards aristOcratical 
distinction, as many of the oldest patrician fami* 
U^9 in' Europe. The ci'devani coopers and carpen-^ 
tarft of this city, having once thrown aside the adze 
saA the jaok-plane, assume all the airs of nobility, 
aad look down upon their less fortuuate compeers 
with welUmerUed contempts Nothing can be more 
characteristic of the vanity of these gentry ^ than 
the fact, that you may see them daily advertised 
ift the public papers as '' Directors of the Banking 
establishments," with Esquire in full length at the 

T 2 
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t§dl of their names. I have now a newspaper before 
me^ which contains no less than three of these 
advertisements, in which the names of five persons 
are given to the public as Esquires : — two of 
whom are carpenters, still working at their 
trade; the third, once a plasterer, has become a 
gin-seller ; the fourth, formerly a cooper, is now 
a retail grocer ; and the fifth is a painter and 
glazier. 

The apologists of purse-pride argue to no pur- 
pose in favour of the skip-jacks of fortune, when 
they plead in vindication of their ostentatious and 
aspiring dispositions, that ^^ as all rank must have 
originally sprung from superiority of wealth, it is 
but equitable that the increase in property should 
be followed by a proportionate elevation in the 
grades of society and in public estimation." No one 
can reasonably deny to abstract wealth its due por- 
tion of influence ; and when it is accompanied by 
a continued deference to his superiors in birth and 
Vacation, and by an obliging and affable deport- 
ment to those who are now his inferiors, in the 
man who has acquired it, he cannot fail of becom- 
ing respectable in the opinion of all sensible per- 
sons, and of acquiring the character of *^ a gentler- 
man," in the soundest though not in the most gene^ 
ral acceptation of the term. But when opportu^ 
nities are eagerly embraced for creating the won- 
derment of the vulgar at the greatness of wealth ; 
w^en it is displayed singly, ais the instrument for 
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effecting a change in the public opinion, or im-. 
posed as an argument for the adoption of some 
chimerical conceit, and when it is audaciously 
assumed as the ground for acts of insolence and 
oppression ; the indignation of the poor will baffle 
the vanity. and ambition of the ignoble upstart,; 
while the rich and the noble will compassionate his 
fatuity, and trample on his pride. The commonest, 
mistake on this subject, among those who have not 
learned to discriminate, is that of considering 
wealth to be the stamen oi distinction, instead of . 
the means by which, if judiciously applied, distinc- 
tion may eventually be procured. The mind is, 
after all, *^ the standard of the man;" and when 
that is properly enlightened, wealth will assume its 
due form of utility, and " money which," accord- 
ing to one of the ancients^ ^^ has no colour but 
what is elicited by an appropriate use," will then 
appear in its inherent fitness and beauty. 

The public amusements of Montreal are at pre- 
vent confined to winter balls and dinner parties 
on festival days ;* at all of which, the distinctions 
I have enumerated are strictly attended to : But 
how they regulate the shades of difference, (which 
so far as they concern the three lower classes, are 
wholly imperceptible to me,) I haye never been abl^ 
to learn. The fact is, however, notorious, that 
each class is called by a particular name^ and that 
particular nights are appointed for their several 

* Theati^icals are at a very low ebb in Montreid. There had 
been no theatre since the destruction of that building in 1820. . 
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^^^mblies ; snd tboagh always glad to admit per- 
sbtts from a higher sphere, they never n^rAefieetid 
to retjeive toy who belong to an inferior i^ank. 
Although I h^ve now resided moce than a year m 
Montreal, I have never had the honour of attend'- 
ing any of their assemblieB, and oannot, therefore, 
positively say what are the qualification!^ which 
entitle persons to aditnission to any, exeept those 
of the fir^t class. I presume, however, that the 
holder of a card, which sets forth, *^ that Jie wasi 
a regular-bred footman, and is now a whole^le 
merchant, with a capital of more than £10,000,^* 
would find no difficulty in procuring the entree to 
the assembliee of the second degree in caste* There 
(bertainly must be some standard of this kind by 
which to regulate themselves ; or else the cooper, 
who has, by dint of industry, amassed a fortune 
6f £20,000^ would occasionally b^ exposed to tli6 
humiliating necessity of leading off ^ set with tk^ 
Wife of some other cooper, who had succeeded in 
imaking only £6,000. 

*I1ie gientlfemen,— ^if they must be nickfiamed,^* 
Stress very well, and have rather ^ respectable 
lappearance ; but I have never seen more than half 
ti dozen females in the city, whb assume either the 
5air or the dress of ladied. In the summer evenings, 
the Champ de Mast^ is an agreeable promenade, 
and much frequented by gentlemen ; but they are 
Seldom accompanied' by their wives, sisters, or 
^daugbters* I have frequently remarked, and have 
repeatedly hfiiard others remark, that, an English 
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vill^i^ containing only l^^dOO inhabitants^ 4^1y 
turns out a greater number of faishionables th^ are 
fever to b^ s0eii on this delightful promenade/ To 
me there appears no sign of improvement in this 
jrespect among the people of Mofcitreal ; but as aU 
jor most of my information respeetftsbg th^m waH 
gathered from others, (for I nevfer Iwtd the honour 
of associating with any, excepting. tWd or three 
families, whose knowledge of ih^ Hi^ighboul's was 
nearly jeus limited as my own,) I probaUy am hot 
a 'eomipetent judges Let us h^r the opinion of 
one who appears to have known; them miach better 
tllan I do. 

In J>age 293 of his Travels, vbl. 1, it is observed by 
Mr* Lambert : ^^ The sroc^iety of the towns in Ganadd 
lias been represented hy some writers as so ex- 
tremjely gay, lively, and agreeable, and possessing 
siirch friendly unaniniity ^nd geherous hospitality, 
tiiat a stranger might fancy the inhabitants foTj^ed 
oiniy one large family. I am soriy that it i» not in 
my power to furnish a similiUr representational At 
the period when I visited Canada, its society wafs 
(qpMt into parties: scandal Wall the ordto of thd 
Aiy, aBd calumny, m»representation, end ^byy, 
wem^ to have erected their standards among the 
greater portion of the infaabitahts^ The weekly 
lepers teemed with abusive scurrility and malicious 
insinuations ; and all that gaiety and happiness 
which I had been led to expect in Canada^ seemed 
either to have totally deserted the country, or to 
have existed only in the imaginations of foraaisr 
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writers/ It is true, I afterwards met with itidivf* 
duals whose amiable characler and private virttteit 
would do honour to any society; but the general 
character and disposition of the people very ill 
accorded with the flattering accounts which had. 
been given of them. In short, the same jealousy, 
pride, and parly feuds, exist in the society of the 
towns in Canada to which all small communities 
are. liable. They are engendered by the know- 
ledge of each other's origin and private history. 
Those who cannot trace their genealogy beyond a 
privcUe soldier or a sutler in the army which con- 
quered the country, are of course treated with'^ 
contemptuous pride by others, who can boast of a 
long line of ancestors that sprung, perhaps, from 
the illegitimate offspring of some nobleman's valet 
de chambre or casUoff mistress. No great cordiality 
can be expected to exist between such opposite 
and heterogeneous materials, especially in a small 
community, where full scope is given to the opera- 
tion of petty competition and private malignity. 
Jn a large metropolis, these contentions could not 
be felt, they would be lost in the crowd ; but in a 
small town, where every one knows his neighbour, 
and generously interests himself in his concerns, 
they act lik^ the fire of a volcano, which, at one 
time, convulses the surrounding neighbourhood, 
and, at another time, preys upon its own vitals. — 
The increase of ' agriculture and commerce has 
caused several families to rise from poverty and 
obscurity into opulence and notoriety ; and the 
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standard of individual merit in Canada id too often 
a man's riches or his rank: Virtue and talents 
obtain but little respect. The large fortunes ac- 
quired by some of the merchants have tended to 
raise the envy of many who would wish, but have 
not the means^ to emulate them in their style of 
living." ' / 

He adds : " For a small society like that of 
Canada, the numbers of unfaithful wives, kept mis- 
tresses, and girls of easy virtue, exceed in propor- 
tion those of the old country ; and it is supposed^ 
:that in the towns, more children are born illegiti^ 
mately than in wedlock,/ The frequent infidelity 
of ' wives and husbands creates much animosity 
and discord in some of the higher circles of Cana- 
dian society; and the ladies often run to each 
other's houses to inquire the truth of the scan- 
dalous reports that fly about. Their passions have 
been roused, mutual recriminations have taken 
place^ and it is known that they have sometimes 
proceeded to blows. Trials for crim. con. are, 
however, unknown; neither are duels ever re- 
sorted to by the Canadian gentry to avenge their 
injured honour. The husbands generally wink at 
the frailties of their wives, and either content 
themselves with increasing the number of their 
homed brethren, or fly for comfort into the arms 
of a jille de chambre.^'^ 

I cannot exactly agree with till Mr. Lambert's 
remarks on this subject : ^^ That there are more 
children born illegitimately than, in wedlock in 
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the larg^ towns of Lower Canada^^' is an assertrol!! 
which I do iiot think by is^n^ means^^ntitted to 
Gfedit. / If this were the cas^e. at thb tiMe wh^st 
iMEb Lambert wrot^j, it certainly is not »o now^ 
and however great may be the infidelity of wivi^ 
I hare heard very few instances in Lower Caniida 
of improper conduct in unmarried females, If^ 
however^ Mr. Lambert meant to say, that the 
number of t^hiidren in the large to wns> who are th« 
fruit of unfaithfulness in wives and unwatchfulnesl 
in husband»9 greatly exceeds that of those who, are 
the legitimate offspring x)f marriage, I may ven* 
ture to believe in the truth of his remark^ though 
i cannot tell by wh&t supernatural means he can 

_ * 

bsLve taiade the calculation. But as he was a young 
man, and doubtlesa very fascinating, perhaps the 
ladies let him into their secrets; if so, I think 
he should have made soine acknowledgment to 
them in his Prefai^e, for hftving furnished him with 
such interesting materials for his work. 

I have already informed you, that the/majority 
of the inhabitants of Montreal are of Prenclh^^ 
descent, and consequently Roman Catholics^ Wfapa 
Mr» Lambert was in this country, it appears, the 
people were almost wholly destitute of the mecutilt 
of instruction: But sp far is this from being the 
case at preltent^ that, independent of the French 
Seminaries to which I have alluded in my Fourth 
Letter, there are at least thirty private Academies 
in the city, almost all of which are conducted by 
Irish tei^hers of respectable acquirements. 
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Cdthoiics and Protestants here sj^ooiaie together, 
1«;^itliout exhibiting any of that rancourbus spirit, 
or those religious animosities, whie& are unhappily 
so frequent in your distracted country. And \^hat 
may oonsideraHy tend to produce such an agree- 
able state of things^ is the circumstance, that the 
clergy are supported by the people of their Several 
d'enominations. Those c^ the. Roman Catholic 
persuasioii receive, a sort of tythe-^ohe S6th part 
— of the produce of the soil in the actual possession 
of the members of their flocks The Clergy of the 
English Church are supported by the <Dr0Vern* 
ment ; and those of every other denomination, by 
-their respective fiocks. The Roman Catholic 
Priests are a loyal and highly respectable body of 
iaaen, who take no concern in the Ocular affairs 
^f their parishioners, and are mainly desirous of 
promoting their eternal welfare. They live a lifo 
of comparative seclusion from the tirorld, and are 
seldom seen out, except in the discharge of paro«- 
4fehial duties. They do not even associate with the 
lay-members of their own community, any further 
ffaati the fulfilment of theii* pastoral functions 
requires. Their principal revenue is derived from 
the tocfe ei ventesy or fines of alienation, by which 
they have become a very wealthy body. Their 
ordinary dress consists of a black bombazeen g(fs^y 
or pelisse, which trails upon the ground, black 
Jimali^lothes arid stockings, with a broad brimmed 
^at and buckled shoes. * In parsing through the 
^ity, they appear to be completely engro*ed in 
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own pious meditations, taking no more- notice of 
the inhabitants than if they were themselves beings 
of another world. 

They make an annual procession on Trinity 
Sunday) in commemoration of our Saviour. (iFor 
several weeks before this grand f^te, it is almost/ 
the only subject of conversation with both Pro-j 
testants and Catholics^ and it is anticipated with! 
great interest)by persons of every religious persua- 
sion. 

As I have been witness once to this great sight, 
I shall be able to gratify you by some account of it. 
The day on which I saw it, was the second Sun-^ 
day in June^ in the year ^1820. Walking out! 
early in the morning, I was much surprised to find; 
the whole city, which on the preceding evening 
did not exhibit a single tree, literally transformed 
into a beautiful forest. The streets were every • 
where lined with newly-created trees, planted 
with so much regularity and skill, and retaining! 
their verdure with so much appearance of fresh- 
ness, that one might almost have supposed them* 
to be flourishing in their native soil. About one 
o'clock, the city was crowded with anxious spec- 
tators, many of whom had come from a great 
distance to witness the ceremonies of the day. At 
two o'clock, the procession took its departure 
St. Mary's Church, and passed through the Place 
cTArmes into Upper Notre-Dame Street, thence 
through all the principal streets of the city, march- 
ing in blow and solemn grandeur^ and in the fol- 
lowing order : 
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Four Soldiers and a Constable. 

Females of the Charity-Schools. 

Females of the Congregation. 

Ladies of the Holy Family. 

Grey/NunSji 

Nui^ of the Congregation. 

Scholars of the Grand Seminary. 

Scholars of the Lesser Seminary. 

Men of the Congregation. 

Musicians. 
Cross of the Procession. 
Children of the Choir. 
.-tTaymeg) in Copes. 
Laymen, in Dalmatics. 
riScclesiastics in similar Ornaments. 
Priests in Chasubles. 
Between the Ecclesiastics and Priests^ immense Bou- 
quets of Flowers, supported by Attendants. 
Taper or Torch- Bearers. 
Those having Flowers or Censers. 
La Dais of the Most Holy Sacrament, carried 

by four Church-wardens. 

Musicians. 

Councillors and Judges. - 

/Magistrates/ 

Lawyers. 

Medical Gentlemen. 

Church- Wardens. 

Notaries. 

Gentlemen of Distinction. 

Ladies of Distinction. 

On each side, OflScers of Militia in Uniform, and 

Soldiers with fixed Bayonets. 
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It is Impossible to make you clearly nnderstancf 
the mixture of sensations whie)i this singular spec- 
tacle awakened in my mind. While a degree of 
awe was produced by the solemnity with which 
it was conducted, I could scarcely refrain from 
indulging a smile at the vaxiety of characters . of 
which it was composedit ' . ^ 

I took my station in a window in Lower Notre 
Dame Street, from which I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of examining the wjbole line of procession* 
A fanciful thought was suggested to my mind as 
the close of the column vanished from my sight, 
that surely the day was coming and now was, 
^^ when the lion should lie down with the kid, and 
the young lion and the fatling together.'* There 
was only one part of the prophecy which remained 
unfulfilled : They were walking instead of lying 
down ; but the other part is sufficiently explained 
by the congregation of so many different charac- 
ters, — the soldier and the priest, — the man of war 
and the messenger of pecice ; — blooming and play- 
ful girls, gloomy and devoted vestals, both equal 
in age but arrayed in different garbs, the one th& 
very picture of health, the other exhibiting the 
dawn of age and decrepitude. Lawyers and phy- 
sicians, between magistrates and churchwardens,, 
seemed like peace and trtUh betwixt yt^^ec^ and merey ; 
or, if you like it better, the vicinity of the church- 
warden and the physician, and that of the magis- 
trate and lawyer, reminded one of the fulfilment of 
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theBewords, "Jl/erc^and truth mo met tog^thef ; 
righteoymes^ wd peace hc^ve kissed ea^ other.^' 

The French Capadians are always married at 
th^ir Parish Churches, I believe betweea the hourai 
of eight and twelve in the forenoon. In Montreal 
wid I suppose in every part of the Province, the 
bride and the bridegroom are very numerously^ 
attended by their friends ; and 03 the humblest In- 
dividual in the country is the owner of a sleigh or 
a calash, you not unfrequeutly observe more than 
fifty of these vebiclea in attendance on such occa^ 
^ona. A regular order is preserved, and the pro-^ 
cession is headed by the bjide and the father of tha» 
feridegroom. They are followed by the nearesft 
relatives, of the latter,: who are again followed by 
the friends of the bride* The bridegroom and his 
£fri)her-in-law bring up the rear. In this, way theyr 
proceed to church, and, after the nuptial solenmi-^ 
ties are performed, drive through the principal 
streets of the city till their horses are worn out ; 
whiBn the whole party return to the house of the 
bride's father to. partake of a banquet, that, on all 
ceremonies of this kind, is prepared with that pe- 
culiar skill in cookery for whjqh the French are so 
famous. The evening is always spent with great 
hilarity ; dancing, singing and card-playing are 
mostly continued till the anticipated duties of ano-^ 
ther day admonish them to separate. 

Th^ French Canadians seem to be the happiest 
people on earth, and are, almost to a man, in that 
enviable state of mediocrity which Agur appeai-ed 
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to consider the most favourable to the preservation 
of a virtuous mind^ when he prayed for ^* neither 
poverty nor riches." Without any great bodily or 
mental exertion, they easily procure the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and, being entirely contented 
with these, they make no greater exertion than is 
necessary to obtain them. ' 

I have frequently observed a striking res^m- 
.blance in manners as well as in religion, between 
the Irish Peasantry, and the Lower Canadians of 
whom I am now speaking ; but when I have ob- * 
served this, and have not beeen able to pursue the 
comparison without introducing a melancholy con- 
trast, how has my bosom swelled with grief for the 
misfortunes of my oppressed countrymen ! Their 
hearts are equally light, and equally susceptible of 
the tenderest impressions. They are equally ardent 
in their affections, equally hospitable, and perhaps 
even more social. But, in almost every other re- 
spect, they are widely different. While the inha- 
bitant of Lower Canada fully appreciates all the 
blessings of a constitution which faithfully guards 
his civil, religious and political rights ; while he 
lives a stranger to want and care, misery and 
wretchedness, disaffection, discontent and blood- 
shed ; the Irishman drags out 9- wretched existence^ 
under what he erroneously conceives to be a Go- 
vernment whose grand object is to keep him in 
poverty and slavery, at once the pity and the scorn 
of the world. While the one of these Catholics 
reverences the constitution and the laws under 
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which he lives a life of pe^e oiid plenty, Che otheir 
seemsito exist only for the rabvertion of all orde^ 
and authority. 

I have often heard it argued, that Catholics eatb- 
not feel well-affected tp a Protestant Governimnt; 
bixt surely there is here a full refutsttiob of this 
absurd opinion. I question much, if, out of Eh^- 
laiufs 12,000,000 of Protestant inhabitants, there 
ebttld be selected 400,000 individuals better affected 
towards the English Government and Gonstitutioh 
than the Catholics of Lower Canada. In all the 
intercourse which I have had ^th the French Ca^ 
nidiansv I have ^ever heai'd a single voice neused 
agamst the English Government. Oin the con- 
trary, they seem, not merely to appreciate duly 
the reUgious and political freedom which tMjf" 
enjoy, but also to seek for opportimitii#iaiPS^il!i% 
the justice «nd the liberality- c^tlMft^-j^ 
Constitution. On the other baa^^ t^e In ^ E^ 
land for a period of nearly six mtiiiM^lHl^^ 
-which time I had an opporMCy ^c^ 

^=^iriurioas subjects^ and psurtiMltrij^dBifet of politi 

^^rith upwards of 500 PrbtestaftiUi from vairioiB Jiarts 
the kingdom, I think I found at least ime-tehtl^ 
them hoi-headed radieak, and averse to the 

^existing attthoritii9t €f43MicidiBitry. 

I am aware that there are feelings existing in 

^he mind of an Irish Catholic, which do not exist 
iiji that of a Canadian ; and am prepared to admit, 
that these feelings of irritation cannot be expected 
Vol II. U 
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to' subsrde with6ttt the appUcatidri of some pbwerfuf 
lenitive. But I am also of opinion, ihat if the same 
line of policy which has been so successfully pursued 
.towards the Canadians, were adopted in the case of 
the Irish Catholics, and employment were procured 
foi them, nothing farther would be required for the 
restoration of tranquillity than for Counsellor O'Gon- 
tiel,' with half-a-dozen of his noisy compeers^ to be 
sent on the Northern Expedition^ to equalise iii 
some degree the fervour or caloric of their sys^ 
tems. This is a subject, upon which, having 
thought deeply, I: could say much ; and about 
which I feel all the interest that should actuate the 
mind of a true lover of his country : But so mu<^ 
is. every day said and written on it by abler. men> 
and to little purpose, that I refrain from the fur- 
ther discussion of the question. 

There are several customs still prevalent among 
the inhabitants of Lower Canada, which, I believe, 
originated with the French. New-year's day ill 
one of their most ri^j^ii^b!^ observed holidiays, and 
is Mrholly devoted ^Silling and salutations. On 
this day, every oottag^t l>oth in town and coun- 
try, can boast of a tablfe well-laden with fine wines^ 
rich sw^etmeats^ai^; cJBti^ of ^very description. 
It is the office of tie: g^titt^'teen, to go from one 
house to another, for the purpose of reciprocating 
the compliments of the season, and partaking 
of the good cheer which is universally prepared. 
On entering the apartment in which both these 
ceremonies are performed, they lay aside all diffi- 
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derice, And iialute every female of the housie with: 
a chaste kiss. The French ladies present their 
eheeks to the gentlemeil; but those who are of 
British origin ^ still adhering to the custom of their 
country, are saluted on the lips^ The festival 
continues three or four days ; but whether .its pro* 
longation is t)wing to an overweening attachment 
on the part of the ladies to kissing^ or to an 
equally ardent passion for wine on that of the 
gentlemen^ I am not able to determine* So far, 
however, as regards the gentlemen, a differeIlc^ 
<xf tastes may possibly prevail ; and while some of 
them are fond of roses and iwa-lips, Others may 
prefer the juice of the grape or the spirit of th^e 
cand* , . 

Another custom, which is called charivari^ is 
frequently a source of great annoyance to some^ 
.'and of amusement to others, of thd Lower Clana* 
dians. When a young man marries a widow, 
or a young woman a widower, the surroundipg 
inhabitants collect together, and> providing them^ 
selves with rams' horns, old kettles, tin trumpets, 
and a variety of other equally obstreperous instru- 
ments of war and music, proceed to the house of 
-the i^ewly-married couple^ and demand the usual 
fine extorted on such occasions. The amount of 
this sum is always regulated by the wealth or 
poverty of the parties on whom it is levied ; and 
if it be not immediately paid, their dwelling is 
«losely blockaded^ and a perpetual fire of scandal 
is kept up for several hours^ under cover of an 

u2 
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ancient usage* The unmusical band is all the while 
playing the CuckoldPs Ma/rchy and othe^ offensive 
ard appfopridfte airs* If the sum demanded is not 
produced oil the first application^ the same pirb^ 
ceedings are renewed oh the second and every sub* 
sequent night ; until the besieged parties^ tired of 
the din of war",- ' capitulate or surrender* 

The sum demanded on these occasions sometimes 
amounts to £100; and though the Magistrate» 
frequently endeavour to put a stop to these lawless 
assemblies, their exertions seldom produce any 
good effect. The first characters of the country are 
XjSt^n th^ instigators of the mob ; and oppositioa 
frbm any quarter only adds id their strength and 
resolution^ as well as to their numbers. The fiilM, 
when obtained, are appropriated to the benefit of 
.oharitable institutions in the city. Such a state of 
things shews the inefficiency of the police $ butiius 
is a general complaint throughout America, .and is 
felt less severely in the Canadas than in other parts 
of the New Worlds It maybe imputed, {mrily, 
to the different degrees of civilization ob^ervabfe 
between all (Colonists and the more refined inhabit- 
ants of the Parent State ; and, partly, to that feel- 
ing of liberty and independence which, as I haVe 
frequently intimated, pervades nearly the whole 
of the white population of this extensive Conti- 
nent. 

While 1 was in Montreal in the winter of 1821, 
a vridow lady of considerable fortune wis married 
to i, young gentleman of the Commissariat DepaH- 
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nteiit; and, a night ot two after the pelebnitijOti of 
their naptiab, £1Q0 were demanded^ln tile way 
I have described, from the bridegroom, for the sup- 
port of /^ the Female Fenevolent Society," erf 
which his lady was herself the patroness. The fol- 
lowing is an account of the proceedings which 
took place on the occasion : 
1 ^^ The evening of the nuptials, and tlie succeediiatg 
one, were decorously. suffered to pass tranquilly:; 
but that of the third day brought before t^ie man- 
sion of the happy couple a large body of friendB 
and acquaintances, assembled for tii^ purpose <rf 
congratulation, merriment, and requiring the usual, 
donation for the benefit of the poor* To surrender 
on the first summons, is neither customary, nor 
would be magnanimous: The party, therefore, 
invested the house in. form, and, after a few hours' 
blockade, retired. — On the ^ooeeding evening,, 
operations were resumed, and the besiegers, con-^ 
siderably re-inforced, rendezvoused ai . ^e Old 
Market. Amongst them were about 40 masque^ 
raders, equipped as Tiu'ks, Persians, &o. exhibiting 
^he usual proportion of nose imd grptet^que^ess q£ 
prolGile, but lamentably deficient ii| those demons 
and Calibans whose longitude of tail and other 
eomely decorations used, formeriy to have so happy 
an effect. After some time spent m arrangement, 
thMe persouagjBis, at the head of a dense column 
l>f about 600, commenced their march to the mar-^ 
tial harmony of cow-horns and trumpets ; made 
thd tour of a part of the city, and return,^ ;i^|iq 

u3 



^. Paut-street. So far iriatters "had 'gone Ott; 
peaceably; but when they arrived oppdsiter Mr%' 
Wragg'ft hard- ware store, they were accosted by '. 
the deputy chief^constable, at the head of his myr-^ 
midons, who commanded them to retire— ah order 
to which they only replied, by an emphatic • voci-^ 
feration of the word ^ stick !* Dismayed by this.' 
ominous monosyllable, the posse opened to the 
right and left, and the column passed sternly < 
through. Thence it pursued its former route, and' 
was moving down St. Francois Xavier-street,: 
when lo! at the corner of the Canada Bank ap^; 
peared the watch. Here the same command met) 
with the same- reply ; but the guardians of the^ 
night, unable to brook the defiance, rushed: in* 
amongst the throng and were seizing several per*' 
sons^ when a most tremendous scuffle begdn ; stiek^ 
elashed with stick ; wooden sabre encountered^ 
watchman^s batbn, in irreverent disregard of 
the 6. R. marked on it; and knock-down blows^ 
were distributed with a liberality and skill truly 
Hibernian, while the narrow street echoed witb 
the shouts of the combatants. Superior numbers,' 
however, decided the contest ; and the watch, aftei* 
a courageous resistance of a few minutes, fled in; 
disorder, some prudently to their homes, and the> 
rest with more spirit to the watch-house. Th6 
victors pursued the latter to the gat6s of their foi^^ 
tress ; and, learning that some of their comradeit 
had been picked up by a party of constables: whd 
had hung on their flanks and rear, sent forward- ai 
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flag of tFUce ta demand tfaair libecatioii^ but the 
valiant garrison^ hazily fortifying themselves^ 
returned a, refusal and prepared for. desperate 
defeince. At this moment^ that pbnoxiouir per- 
sonc^e the chief constable^ who had entered by j^ 
postern to encourage his troops, unfortunately 
popping out his head to reconnoitre, was recog- 
nized: The besiegers uttered a dreadful yell of 
hostility; and the forlorn hope, . bearing a piec6 
of timber by . way of batteringwram,- assailed the 
gate, uhder cover of a shower of snow-balls^ pieces 
of wood, and such other mjssiles as the spot 
afforded* Under the energy of the attack, the 
door was soon reduced to splinters; the defenders 
were chased into the yard in the rear ; and luckily 
escaped from their pursuers, by jumping over a 
fence with an extraordinary agility, communicated 
Jby the urgency of the occasion. The prisohen^ 
were triumphantly released, and the charwariersy 
after a few tours, dispersed* — The. fourth day.a.sper 
!eial session of the Magistrates was held, and a pro- 
cslamation issued, prohibiting a recurrence of the 
€^hartvariy and inviting all w.ell-disposed persons to 
jUiiite with the municipality in its suppression, if 
^attempted. This, nevertheless,. did not prevent mi 
ASBemblage much more numerous thaii on the pre- 
ceding evening ; the party remained unmoleBted ; 
but .something serious might possibly have oc- 
curred, had not the bridegroom flung open a win- 
dow and capitulated. — On .the fifth day, £60 
was in consequence presented ' to the Female 
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Ben^olefijt Society, :tfaitt adding another to those 
^eU oi beneficence and chaijiy w|iich the bridie is 
in the daily: habit of perfdrjEninj;* The . ckarifmi, 
pnncipaUy conmted of jtbercantile and profe«sipital; 
men; though afterwards .augmented l^y other p^r-- 
fioiis^ attracted by tlie novelty of the speei^^^ai^^ 
a desire of amu jtameat. Severicd individudb were 

itfterwards.apprehended/' , 

; I have several tmiM derived coasiderablepleiEUrture 
£rom tiJdng a. walk through the villages of howefj 
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When toil, remitting, lends its turn to play^ 
' And all the village train from labour free^ 
Lead up their qiorts beneath the sfHreading tree. > 

, No sooner are the duties of the day performed^, 
than the youth of both sexes assemble together in- 
large parties; some to dance^ and others io. ndni|^9 
some to make love^ and others to make merrimen|:4 
all arriving by these various means at the/.ssnsBi 
efid}f-^to bapish care^ and leave no room for meUtflH 
chbly to insert her corroding teeth. 

iMuch 1^ been said respecting the: effects of . edtt^^ 
<^ation, as well <m society in general as on Individ 
duals in pftrticular. Persons of equal .judgmcaili 
and penetration have argued the question ai.fidl 
lengthy and seem to have viewed it in every light 
HI which it is . capable pf appearing ; and^ what ia 
more strange, some of them have arrived at vtn^ 
diflSBr^nt conclusions. One party has adduced .tiie 
example -of civilized nations to illustrata and 
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mental lUiinen^ Which is {umished hj book^ tt^d 
other instruments of informetion ; add b^trabuig^ 
t^ various firocesses of opei'atioxiiipto tl^eiriidv^ml 
results, in the grad^Ual reduotion^ of .tyranny ' id^ 
kingdoms, ind;he ^tabUshment of wrtttei^hiwB fori 
t)ie iWeU-^orderihg of society, and in the indrease of. 
4o]ii09tic and national happiness.. ; / . : ' 

, The: Other . party dbas, on the colatrary, rtaken ihn 
.toiidm the midit of>«rbaroua ftiid sayage^iuiti^ 
whose minds tare as dark as ! the .colidiiCr of thek skinL 

iimoeenoe^ ^iHUey and ;happin^a -amoajy^ tbekti^ thanr 
€ixiirf;s amongL tbosei ^?Jto 'hav^: been^oorcdl^ted: by: 
ediU3atiQn,..thatv.rf iftscr pr^emtM^he aorreot^ bathing^ 
qast.be plaini&rfthdn i^fae. conoliision, that .crime ahdr 
mifiery, if -they did: hot or^f»G^:in\tfae} comi^u-^; 
nktttion of refilled instruction iEmd : mentid cal*^' 
tii3^,;hiave,\at ieltabi ..dmv^ h^im^nt Irojn Hind 

• Both sides lof the^ ipi^tion; hiave been arguedi^tfar 
grbat pfamsibility ; and the last proposition has not 
Wen ok^ed with less ingenuity than its iHvaU The 
obHouinsess.of. truth requires notiung'but. a cleaii 
andi impartial rtatement, to recommend itself to the^. 
miadftHitf .nlen : 'But what^er \ is /.tinctured .witk 
wror. or prejudice^ needs a|l the aid Which sophisfiiy 
<iii^ '.finmifldi^ before it: can be . rendered {easiUe«3[ 
Batf afiber: all^ it cannot preisaiL over truths >and; 
hoiwevier ^grtot and numerous the • ob^ucUons ia 
%e light and inflneoce; q£ the::lattgr iuay heytheji 
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must ev^entually be dispersed: Till then I sfadl 
8lty regarding the general disj^ute^ ^^ Who shal^ 
decide when DocTORil^ disagree ?" 

To those; however, who are disposed to argue^ 
that, in a certain state of society, no particular be- 
nefit can be derived by education, the case of tfae^ 
Lower Canadians wouldj I an^ inclined to think,> 
furnish a much more successful argument than that 
of the aborigines of Africa. , They are as contented, 
^s social, as polite, as virtuous, and as religious as 
the populace of the most enlightened nations; and 
yet, unless the advanced state of civilization iB' 
which they live include something of the kind, they 
are for the most part without any edujoation^and 
few of them can either read or write. They hav^ 
ttot only a respect but a veneration for religioa,^^ 
and for every thing connected with it^ Wha^ 
their pastprs require them, to perform,— ^o miatter 
how painful it may be to flesh and blood, — ^t hey do 
it with a fervour and devotedness which .might- 
well put more enlightened Christians to the blush* 

The necessity of education might however be 
denied, with much greater show of reason, than its 
beneficial tendency. If a man is so confined in his 
sphere that he cannot obtain a livelihood except by 
means in which the instrumentality, of education 
ifill be required, to him, of course, education is a 
matter of necessity. Or if a man is so far jremoved 
from the public worship of God, as.not to receive the 
religious instructions of a regular minister, a know- 
ledge ;^of reading is necessary to him, -that, he niayi 



big'able to fiiipiply the want of oFal infbrifiatlcm b}^ 
pwiising th^ word'of God in bia own dwelling^i 
Few men, I think will attempt to prove, that edn**' 
cation is neoessary to the acquisition of wealth $' 
for we find many unlettered men, in almost every 
civilized country, who are muoh more successful 
ih business'than others of good education and in the 
same line of commerce. 

, - If education were exclusively necessary to human^ 
happiness, the people of Lower Canada^ whom I. 
have briefly described, would not uniformly wear 
siich joyful coiintenatices } and these are the only 
iiiarks>-<-^however deceitful they may possibly be; 
-f-^by whi6h we can judge of internal feelings* If 
it were necessary to religion, the^ most learned* 
would exhibit the greatest portion of piety; but" 
what is mora contrary to fact ? Now, as in the^ 
.Apostolic age, ^^ not many wise men after tho 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called." 1 am aware, that the Scotch peasantry 
are the best-informed ; and, if not the most reli- 
gious, .are certainly the most moral people of their 
class. This says much for education ; but let us 
examine the particular nature of the education they 
receive. ' They are not only instructed in what is 
termed ^* useful knowledge," but their minds are 
early familiarized with the grand truths of the 
jSospel ; and these are the principles. which, exert-^ 
ing their hallowing influence over the inhabitants 
of Scotland, issue in the good effects which ar^ 
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hek^ ; ill tKei tuamiera and • de}]KH^]Xietit of ihe ' 
peopte V0C (llutt oouutry. The peMaatly t>f tke 
Umted Sti^tes are as vmM venied 119. cominpn le wil- 
ing aa ihe .peaflantry of' Scotland; but ttey »i9 
neitJier a reHgiousnoit a; moral people. ^ .. 

. I^avinjir ^0|*S; to decide the question/ all that / 
I can say is>, I iiave founds among the uneduoatedj 
inhabitants of Lo^^er Canada, more real happneas,^ 
qiore truie pc^iteness^ greater reverence for reli- 
gion, &xkA^ a stronger national attachment to each 
other, than I have found aitiong the inhiftbitaidis 
of any other country ia which I have sojourned, 
l^b^y all live by agricultorcr^-a life which i^ most 
SEiyovrable to virtue, and most conducive to. health ; 
and I have often thought, that he who is desirou* 
qf peeing rural life ai^ ratal felicity. in their per^ 
fection, wcnild do .welt toi bec^cime the imnote of a 
French Canadia^'e dweUing. 

Cheerful at rnqm he n^akes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his venturous ploughshiure to the steep. . 
, . At night retuming, enery Uboor sped. 
He sits him down, the monarch of it sfafed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks tiiat brighten at the blaze. 

'If I could banish from my heart the attachment 
thAt I feel for my native country, and forget the 
friends wha, though separated from me by the 
wide Aibntic^ t^ontinually lire in . my affections. 
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I should erect for myself a little cottage among 
the unaspiring dwellings of Lower Canada ; and^ 
in that sweet haven^ escaping from many of the 
storms of life, would I pass the rest of my sojourn- 
ing here, cheered by the social converse of that 
social people, and exhilarated by the daily con- 
templation of their happy faces, healthful pursuits, 
and innocent pleasures, 
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Having some business to transact in this country, 
I left the Talbot Settlendent for New York on the 15th 
of August last Oh the 18th, (I crossed the river 
j Niagara^ aiid found myself, for the first time, in 
J the territory of the United States.,? | intended to 
take a seat in the sta&:e from Lewiston to Roches- 
ter^ but I found, on arriving at Lewiston, that 
an hour had elapsed since the departure of the 
coach. 

Being unwilling to remain in Lewiston till the 
next morning, I hired a waggon, and arrived im, 
the same evening at Oak Orchard, a village 45 
miles from Lewiston. Here I waited till the fol 
lowing day for the coach ; but, on its arrival, I 
found it impossible to procure a seat. Again dis* 
appointed, I asked the keeper of the tavern where 
I lodged, if he could let me have a horse to ride 
a^ far as the New Canal, about six miledfrom Oak 
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Orchard. After waiting an hour, I was furnished 
with a horse, bridle, and saddle, but no girths. 
Notwithstanding this deficiency, I mounted; for 
in America it is quite unfashionable to be exceed- 
ingly particular. I soon arrived at a part of the 
canal, where some workmen were engaged in the 
construction of an aqueduct. In the course of 
my conversation with some of the men, I learnt, 
that each of them received 13 dollars — £2 I8s. 6d. 
— a month, beside board and lodging. Although 
this great national undertaking was commenced 
only 5 years ago, the canal is already navigable for 
a distance of 200 miles. It is intended to connect 
Lake Erie with the River Hudson ; and the tot4 
expence of completing the cut, which will be 350 
miles long, is estimated at 8,000,000 doilars> or 
£1,800,000. 

The inhabitants of New York arQ indebted to 
De Witt Clinton, their. late Governor^ for all the 
benefits which will accrue to them from the fistcili* 
ties afforded by this canal. For if it had not beeR 
for the perseverance and infiuence of that diatin* 
guished statesman, the present race of men had 
not even seen the project commenced. No national 
undertaking of such obvious utility as this^ ever 
met with greater opposition. Every argupient 
which the ingenuity or absurdity of the State- 
legislature could supply, was called forth m the 
discussion of the Bill. One of the members opposed 
it, on the principle that it would be impos^ble to 
find a suffi^wnt supply of water far a canal cf 
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9udh large dimensions! But this ridiculous argu- 
ment was set aside by another gentleman^ who 
proved the fallacy of his honourable friend's argu- 
ment by declaring his conviction, that, " if there 
" were not a single spring in the country, the tears 
** of the inhabitants would afford an adequate sup- 
^' ply for at least a century !" 

After inspecting the canal for nearly two hours, 
I returned to Oak Orchard, without having expe- 
rienced any serious inconvenience from the want 
of girths to my saddle. 

The road from Lewiston to Rochester is com- 
monly called *nhe Ridge Road," or *^ the Allu- 
vial Way/' The^ Ridge extends along the South 
side of Lake Ontario, from the river of Niagara 
to that of Genesee, a distance of nearly 90 miles. 
The top of the ridge, on which the road runs, is 
in some places considerably raised above the sub- 
jacent country; but for about forty blimps frcmi 
Lewiston, the elevation is so trifling as to be 
scarcely perceptible for the greater part of the 
distance. In this country, (England,) such a 
road would be considered as quite impassable by 
any sort of carriage larger than a wheel-barrow ; 
and yet the stages, which le^ve Lewiston at sijc 
o'clock in the morning, arrive at Rochester by 
seven in the evening, — thus performing a distance 
of 96 miles in 13 hours* 

The American stages^ are constructed on a prin- 
ciple very different from those of Great Britain. 

They are licensed to carry nine inside and two out- 
Vol. II. X 
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side passengers ; both of the latter sit on the box 
with the driver. The roof is supported by eight 
wooden pillars ; the sides and ends being entirely 
open for the free admission of air. When the dust 
is disagreeable, curtains may be let down from the 
roof. A vehicle of this kind weighs about 24 cwt.'; 
and isvhung at least two feet higher than a British * 
coach. The horses which are used, are generally 
as good as those employed in" the same service in 
this country, and the wheel-horses are commonly 
as far from the body of the <5arriage as our leaders. 
' The usual fare is four dollars and a half, for one 
hundred miles. 

I remained for three days in Oak Orchard with- 
out being able to procure a place in the coach, and 
on the fourth day, I (hired a waggon and proceeded 
to Rochester. With regard to cultivation, the 
country all the way from Lewiston to Rochester 
is yet in its infancy, having only been ten years in 
a state of settlement. The houses on the road are 
built exstc^yf in the same style as those of Upper 
Canada, aad the fields are fenced in a similar manner* 
But the land is light and sandy, and greatly inferior 
to the worse parte^of Upper Canada ; notwithstand-^ 
ing which, even in its' wild state, it is sold at eigh^^ 
dollars per acre, while an equal quantity of thc^ 
best soils in Upper Canada may be purchased foY^ 
one eighth of that sum : Such are the effects o^ 
spirited exertions for the internal improvement o^ 
a country ! 

When I left Upper Canada, the people were allS 
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in excellent health; I was therefore greatly isur- 
prised to find, that sickness prevailed in almost 
every house between Rochester and Lewi^toh: 
But it appears, from Miss Wright's patriotic 
*^ Views of Society' and Manners in the United 
States," that this is frequently the case ; for she 
informs us, that " it is curious to see how patient 
men are of physical sufferings when endured vo- 
luntarily, and when they have it not in their power 
to charge them upon their rulers. On the South- 
ern shores of Lake Ontario, heaven knows, we 
found sufficient sickness to have broken down the 
stoutest spirits ; and yet there we never heard a 
complaint. On its Northern shores, we found dis- 
content every where ; perhaps it was often unjust ; 
but it is in human nature to charge our calamities 
upon others, whenever a pretext is afforded us^. 
The only sure way to keep the peace, therefore, is 
to remove all pretext. This being done in the 
United States, a man shivers in the ague, swallows 
his remedies, recovers or dies, without having 
quarrelled with any one, save perhaps with his 
apothecary." 

It is rather singular and worthy of particular 
remark, that in the course of a rapid tour through 
the Canadas, this lady could discover so much dis- 
~ satisfaction and discontent among the inhabitants, 
while I who have been for so long a time a resident 
among them could never perceive the least sem- 
blance of either. I really should not like to evince 
any ungallant disposition, but there certainly hav^ 
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been in all ages^ and still are, writers as well in 
prose as in poetry^ to whom the stanza of Burns is 
extremely applicable : 

Some rhyme a neebour's name to lash ; 

Some rhyme (vain thought !) for needfa' cash; 

Some rhyme to court the countra clash. 

And raise a din ; 
For me> an aim I never fash^ 

I rhyme for fun. 

While at Oak Orchard, I was present at a Mi- 
litia muster, and had the pleasure of seeing enter- 
taining proofs of the practical effects of equality 
in property, and of republican principles, on the 
minds of a military body. From the moment when 
the Colonel of the regiment requested— tor there is 
no commanding in this land of liberty, — requested 
his men to feill in, until they had put them>selves 
through the manual exercise, a continual convert- 
tion was kept up between the officers and the men, 
and between both and the Colonel. I was strongly 
reminded, by the disorderly conduct of these inde- 
pendent gentlemen, of certain passages in my early 
life. The careless manner in which the orders, or 
requests, or whatever they are called, of the com- 
manding officer were received, and the inclination 
which appeared to put ridicule upon them, were 
very much like what I have seen, \vhen, in the 
temporary absence of the schoolmaster, some for- 
ward and fun-loving youth has wantonly assumed 
the chair of authority, and — lifting up the badge of 
office, reduced by custom from the original Jasces 
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to a single sugar-cane deprived (I wot) of most of 
its sweetness, — has called ^^ siLfiNCE^as nearly in -the 
tone 'of the pedagogue as he was able, and issued 
sundry other commands : His prospect of obedience 
was speedily beclouded by a multitude of books 
and other appurtenances, as well as by many ugly 
names which it would not be advisable to repeat. 
An American Colonel, and especially the erne 
that I saw in Oak Orchard, is exactly in the same 
situation as the school-boy whom I have described,^ 
and is treated with no more respect by his soldiers 
than he by his school-fellows. They seldom con- 
descended to yield compliance with his humble 
and obsequious directions, before they had first 
minutely examined into their correctness and ex- 
pediency ; and, after arguing and shouldering, and 
shouldering and arguing for upwards of an hour, 
the Colonel apparently acquiesced in the expe- 
diency of his retiring, and he therefore resigned 
the command to a Captain, who immediately went 
into an adjacent tavern, and presently appeared in 
front of his battalion, with a large bottle of whisky 
in each hand, and a wine-glass stuck between his 
knees. Thus accoutred, he addressed a most elo- 
quent speech to his men, in which he dwelt with 
particular emphasis on their constitutional privi- 
leges, their heroic achievements during the late war, 
and their happy deliverance from the yoke of 
British bondage. Like the shoemaking Captain^ 
^epresented so admirably by Mr. Matthews the 
Comedian, talking , it would seem, had Tnade him 

xa 
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4"^ y for he no sooner concluded his frothy oratton^ 
than he poured out a goodly gletss of John Barley- 
eorn, and drank it to the health of his brave 
comrades. 

Mr. Matthews, apropos: — Since my arrival in 
\ London, I have been repeatedly asked, if the repre- 
sentations which this gentleman gives of the Ame- 
rican character be correct and faithful. I enter- 
tain the highest opinion of his astonishing powers 
of imitation; but I certainly think, there is no 
person among those included in his *^ Trip to 
America,'^ from whom an accurate judgn^nt could 
be formed pf the real peculiarities of a Columbian, 
excepting the Innkeeper at Elizabeth Town, Mr. 
Jonathan W. Doubikin, and Mr. Raventop the 
reputed editor of an American Jest-book. The 
Major, who says nothing but Very well I, is by no 
means a person exclusively American : Such habits 
of speech, with many others equally ridiculous and 
affected, have been seen, but very lately, to exist 
even among persons of the highest rank, holding 
n^ilitary commissions under his most gracious 
Majesty. The English army, since the peace, is 
well known as having been the prolific source of 
many extravagant fopperies and follies in speech 
and dress, manners and deportment, — the growth 
of which has been engendered, like that of weeds 
in a garden, by the idleness and- ease of those who 
ought to have diligently tilled the soil. It is 
therefore, I consider, quite as likely for an English 
as an American Major to be found, who makes 
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us^ of no othier phrase iii conversation than Very 
welUy however he may vary the pronunciation, 
intonation,' or accentuatipn, with which it is deli- 
yered. This circumstance inclines me to suppose, 
that Mr. Matthews has chosen such a character, 
to act rather as a prop to the spirit and humour 
of the piece, by the occasional apt introduction 
of his interlocutory remark, than for the purpose 
of exhibiting any observable trait in the American 
character. 

The inn-keeper at Elizabeth-town is very accu- 
rately delineated by Mr. Matthews. The same 
carelessness itbout the accommodation of travellers, 
the same sturdy independence, and the. same 
unconquerable love of ease, run through the- whole 
x>f that class of Americans. 

Mr. Jonathan W. Doubikin is in every respect 
^ perfect, and by no means an overcharged, repre- 
sentation of the generality of Americans in the 

middle ranks of life, and especially of the Ken- 

« 

tucky farmers. The dress in which Matthews 
appears, when performing this character, is exactly 
that which is worix in America by agriculturists, 
as well in form and fashion a& in material, except 
that a lighter stuff is used during the summer 
reason. They carry a gun in the same manner. In 
their conversation they make use of the sanEie 
phrases; and hold in equal contempt, and treat 
'with similar cruelty, the poor Africans who have 
the misfortune to become their slaves, in the land 
of reputed liberty and' independence. Indeed 
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tbese two pretended attributes of their country, 
are a sort of convenient scape- goat for whatever 
enormities Americans, in their folly or their rage, 
may think proper to commit. As they live in a 
land of liberty, they think they have liberty to do 
as they choose, without respecting the common 
rights of humanity, or any other rule of human 
conduct. And they also argue, that because they 
are made independent by the constitution of their 
country, no one has any business to prevent them 
from acting just as they please. 

The only trait in the character of Mr. Raventop 
which is purely American, is that of his unbounded 
vanity. The rest of his peculiarities belong as well 
to the ancient gentlemen of the Old as to those of 
the New World ; and perhaps some of them had 
never any existence, except in Mr. Matthews's 
humorous personification of this part. The ficti- 
tious circumstance of Mr. Raventop's projected 
publication, affords an admirable opportunity for 
the display of that strange self-possession and uni- 
form arrogance, which, as I observed in one of the 
preceding letters, forms so distinguishing a feature 
of the American. In this respect Mr. Raventop's 
corresponds minutely with the disposition of every 
Columbian that is not, by education or other advenr 
titious circumstances, raised to an equal footing 
with the higher orders of England, who, by travel 
and a constant intercourse with books and men of 
various nations, are so completely deprived of na- 
tional characteristics, as no longer to form any 
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^atidard for the judgment of foreigners on English 
diagnostics. 

Having now noticed all the characters which 
bear any striking resemblc^nce to the Americans^ it 
only remains that I should point out a few circum- 
stances the explanation of which may tend to pre- 
vent ^ any misconception of their trans- Atlantic 
brethren, on the part of those who from time to 
time have enjoyed a collateral laugh with Mr. 
Matthews at the Lyceum* There is one of the 
dramatis person€B that is entirely got up, and is the 
furthest from any thing American : I allude to 
the smooth-spoken gentleman, Mr. Pennington, 
who endures the sarcastic animadversions on his 
country and his countrymen, with so much exem- 
plary meekness and manly fortitude. The evident 
intention of Matthews in introducing this person 
lias been, I conceive, to intersperse his jokes with a 
sort of serio-comic conversation pretended to be 
lield at various times between himself and Mr. 
fennihgton ; wherein he takes occasion to praise 
"the Americans for their liberality, hospitality, va- 
lour and wisdom, while Mr. Pennington is made 
%o quote with great discrimination, but without 
acknowledgment, the patriotic sentiments of the 
afore-said Anglo-American lady. Miss Wright. 

Let my readers peruse the following extracts 
Xrom the eloquent, though in many parts mistaken, 
>srork of this lady on America, and I will engage 
t:hat unless that gentleman deviates very materi- 
ally from his accustomed course, they will hear the 
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same observations nearly verbatinfi^ the ilext time 
-they go to see Matthews : 

** It is to be regretted, that our country is visited 
by so many travellers of this description, and so 
few of any other kind. We are a young people, 
and therefore perhaps despised ; we are a people 
fast growing in strength and prosperity, and there- 
fore perhaps envied. We have doubtless errors ; 
I never yet saw the nation that had them not ; but 
is equally certain that we have many virtues. An 
enemy will see only the former ; the friend who 
would wisely point out both, ^ nothing extenuating 
nor setting down aught in malice,^ would do as kindly 
by us, as honourably by himself. Will no such 
man ever come frotn your country ? 

" I often lament, that we should be visited only 
by the poor or the busy, the prejudiced or the 
illiterate of the English nation. Their reports are 
received for lack of better, and form the texts from 
which the European journalists draw their reports 
of our character and our institutions. 
. " All this were very ridiculous, if it were not 
very mischievous. Cutting words cut deep ; and 
I fear that w;e are human enough to feel ourselves 
gradually estranged from a nation that was once 
our own, and for which we so long cherished an 
affection, that I am sure would have grown with 
our growth, and have strengthened with our 
strength, had not the pen yet more than the sword 
destroyed it. 

'' A traveller is, of all men, most at the mercy of 
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these nameless trifles ; it is a pity, however, that 
Rations should be laid at their mercy too, or rather 
at the mercy of a jaded traveller's distempered 
mind. Would it not be a good rule, that when a 
tourist sits down with pen. and paper before him to 
pass judgment upon the world around him, he 
should first ask himself a few questions : ^ Am I 
^ in good health and good humour ? in a comfortable 
^ room and an easy chair ? ait peaJce with myself and 
lall men about me V 1 have a notion that some 
such short catechism would save volumes of mis- 
stated facts and mis-represented character^ and 
keep the peace not only between man and and man, 
but nation and nation, in a mann^er uiidesired by 
statesmen, and undreamed of by philosophers." 
. While endeavouring to convict the famous Co- 
median of plagiarism, it is not worth while to do 
it only by halves, and I shall therefore transcribe 
the account which Mr. Lambert gives of a Review, 
not only that my readers may be able to remark 
the co-incidence between it and Mr. Matthews's 
d^cription of a similar scene, but also because it 
will be new to many of my country readers who 
have not witnessed that gentleman's performance, 
although it will undoubtedly seem old to those 
who have been so fortunate. 

*^ I happened, not long since, to be present at 
the muster of a Captain's company, in a remote 
part of one of the counties ; and, as no general 
description could convey an adequate idea of the 
achievements of that day, I must be permitted to 
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go a little into the detail^ as well as my. recollec- 
tion will serve me. The men had been notified to 
meet at nine o'clock, ^ armed and equipped as the 
law directs/ that is to say, with a gf un and car- 
touch-box, at least ; but as directed by the law of 
the United States, ^ with a good firelock, a suflS- 
cient bayonet and belt, and pouch with a box to 
contain not less than twenty-four sufficient cart- 
ridges of powder and ball.* At twelve o'clock, 
about one-third, perhaps half, the men had col- 
lected ; and an inspector's return of the number 
present would have stood nearly thus : ^ One Cap- 
tain, one Lieutenant, Ensign none, Serjeants two. 
Corporals none. Drummers none, Fifers none. Pri- 
vates present twenty-five, ditto absent thirty, guns 
fifteen, gun-locks twelve, ramrods ten, rifle-pouches 
three,' bayonets none, belts none, spare flints none, "■ 
cartridges none, horse-whips, walking-canes, and- 
umbrellas, twenty-two. 

" A little before one o'clock, the Captain, whom 
I shall distinguish by the name of Clodpolb, gave 
directions for forming the line of parade. In 
obedience to this order, one of the Serjeants, the ^ 
strength of whose lungs had long supplied the 
place of a drum- and fife, placed himself in front 
of the house, and began to "bawl with great vehe-' 
mence, ^ All Captain Clodpole's company to parctde 
^ there ! Come, gentlemen, parade here ! Paradov 

* here !' says he ; ^ and all you that ha£nt guns, fall 

* into the lower eend^ He might have bawled till 
this time, with as little success as the Syrens sung 
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to Ulysses, hkd he not changed his post to a neigh- 
bouring shade; there he was immediately joined 
by all who were then at leisure : The others^ were 
at that time engaged either as parties or spectators 
at a game of fives, and could not just then attend. 
However, in less than half an hour the game was 
finished, and the Captain was enabled to form 
his company, and proceed in the duties of the 
day. 

^^ ^ Look to the rights and dress P 

" They were soon, by the help of the non-com- 
missioned officers, placed in a straight line ; but, 
as every man was anxious to see how the rest stood, 
those on the wings pressed forward for that pur- 
pose, till the whole line assumed nearly the form 
of a crescent. 

^^ * Whew ! Look at 'em !' says the Captain. 
^ Why, gentlemen, you are all crooking here at 
^ both eendSi so that you will get on to me by and 

* by : Come, gentlemen, dress ! dress !' 

*^ This was accordingly done ; but, impelled by 
the same motive as before, they soon resumed 
their former figure, and so they were permitted 
to remain. 

** ^ Now, gentlemen,' says the Captain, ^ I am 
^ going to carry you through the revolutions of the 
^ manual exercise ; and I want you, gentlemen, if 
^ you please, to pay every particular attention to 
^ the word of command, just exactly as I give it 

* out. to you. I hope you will have a little patience, 
^ gentlemen, if you please, and I'll be as short as 
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^ posdible ; and if I sfaoald be a-going wrong, I 
^ will be much obliged to any of you, gentlemen, 
' to put me right again, for I mean all for the 
^ best, and I hope you will excuse me, if you please.. 
^ And one thing, gentlemen, I must caution you 
^ against, in particular, and that is this, not to 
^ ihake any mistakes ^ if you can possibly help it ; 

* and the best way to do this, will be to do all t6e 

* motions right at first, and that will help us to get 
^ along so much the faster, and I will try to have 

* it over as soon as possible. Come, boy*, come to 
^ a shoulder I 

''' Poise foolkl 

" ^ Cock foolk ! — Very handsomely done. 
^''Take.aiml 

^* ^ Bam down cartridge ! — No, no ! Fire I I 
^ recollect now, that firing comes next after taking 

* aim, according to Steuben ; but, with your permis- 

* sion, gentlemen, I'll read the words of command 
^ just exactly as they are printed in the book, and 
^ then I shall be sure to be right.' 

" ^ O yes ! Read it, Captain, read it !' exclaimed 
twenty voices at once ; ^ that will save time.' 

" ^ ^ TentioTiy the whole then I Please to observe, 

' gentlemen, that at the word^r^ ! you must fire ; 

^ that is, if any of your guns areloaden'd, you must 

'^ ' * not shoot in yearnest, but only make pretence, 

^ like ; and all you gentlemen fellow-soldiers, who's 

* armed with nothing but sticks and riding-switches, 
^ and corn-stalks, need'nt go through the firings, 
'^ ^ stand as you are, and keep yourselves to 

Ives.' 
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* Half cock foolk ! — Very well done. 
^ S, h, u, t^ (spelling) Shet pan ! — That, too, 
^ would have been very handsomely done^ if you 
^ had'nt have handled the cartridge instead ; but I 
^ suppose you was'nt noticing. Now, ^tention ond ' 
^ and all, gentlemen, and do that motion again. 

^' ^ Shet pan ! — Very good, very well indeed : 
^ you did that motion equal to any old soldiers ; 
^ you improve astonishingly. 

" ^ Handle cartridge ! — Pretty well, considering 
^ you done it wrong eend foremost, as if. you took 

* the cartridge out of your mouth, and bit off the 
^ twist with the cartridge-box. 

^^ ^ Draw rammer ! — Those who have no ram- 

* mers to their guns need not draw, but only make 
^ the motion ; it will do just as well, and save a 

* great deal of time. 

^^ ^ Return rammer I — Very well again. But that 
^ would have been done, I think, with greatei^ 

* expertness, if you had performed the motiod 

* with a little more dexterity. 

" * Shoulder foolk ! — Very handsomely done, 
^ indeed, if you had only brought the foolk to 
^ the other shoulder, gentlemen. Do that motion 

* again, gentlemen, and bring the foolk up to 

* the left shoulder. 

^^ ^ Shoulder foolk \ — Very good. 

" * Order foolk \ — Not quite so well, gentlemen; 
^ not quite all together : But, perhaps, I did not 
^ speak Icud enough for you to hear me all at 
^ once. Try once more, if you please ; I hop6 
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* you will be patient^ gentlemen ; we' will s€K)n 
^ be through. 

*^ * Order fooUc ! — Handsomely done, gentlemen ! 
^ very handsomely done ! and all together too, 

* except that a few of you were a leetls too soon, 
^ and some others a leeUe too late. 

^^ ^ In laying down your guns, gentlemen, 
^ take care to lay the locks up, and the other 
' sides down. 

" ^ 'Tention the whole ! Ground foolk ! — Very 
' well. 

*^ ^ Cha/rge bagonet V 

" (Some of the men.) — ' That can't- be right, 
^ Captain ; pray look again, for how can we charge 

* bagonet without our guns ?' 

" (Captain.) — ^ I don't know as to that^ but I 
^ I know I'm right ; for here it is printed in the 

* book, c. A, a, r, yes, charge bagonet^ that's right, 
^ that's the word, if I know how to read : Come, 
^ gentlemen, do pray charge the bagonet ! Charge, 
^ I say I Why don't you charge ? Do you think 
^itan't so? Do you think I have lived to this 
^ time of day, and don't know what charge bago- 
^ net is ? Here, come here, you may see for 
^ yourselves ; it's as plain as the nose on your 
'* fa stop — ^stay — no ! — halt ! no, no ! 'faith I'm 

* wrong! I'm wrong! I turned over two leaves at 
' once. But I beg your pardon, gentlemen ; we 
^ will not stay out long ; and we'll have something 
^ to drinkj as soon as we've done. Come, boys, 
^ get up off the stumps and logs, and take up your 



^ ^^uns, and weUl soon be don^ ; excuse 'me, if you 
^ please. : 

'^ ^ Fix bcbgonet 1 " 

^'^ Advance amml — ^Very well done^ tarn the' 

* stocks of your guns in front, gentlemen, and that' 
^ will bring the barrels behind ; and iiold them' 
^ straight up and down, if you plea^. Let go with 
^ your left hand, and take hold with your right just > 
^. below the guard. Steuben says, the gun must bei 
^ held up p, ^^ x^ particular : yes, you mustalway^^ 
^ mind and hold your g4ins very pefticukur. Now^ 
^ boys, 'tention the whole ! t 

*^ ^ Present arms I — Very handsomely done ! onljf' 
/ -hold your guns over the other knee, and the other; 
^ hand up, turn your guns round ^Jeeticy and raise 
^ tbem up higher, draw the Other foot back ! Nowi^ 
*. you are nearly right* Very well done, gentle-' 
^- men ; you have improved vastly uaee 1 first saw^^ 
^ you : you are getting too slick. Wkai a ch4Hrmta|^ 
^ thing it is to see men under good disetplinei' 

* Now, gentlemen, we are come io^Xii^ revolutions r^ 
^ but Lord, men, how did you get into such a hig<J 
^ glety-pigglety ?' . • ^ 

"The fact was, the shade bad nSoved consideiw 

ably to the Eastward, and had exposed the righti 

wing of these hardy veterans to a galling fire of 

the son. Being but poorly provided with umbrellas^ 

at this end of the line, they found it x^onvenient to' 

follow the shade ; and,' in- huddling to the left foj^, 

this purpose,^ they had changed the figure of ibeii^ 
Vol II. Y 
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Ime^ fropti tha^t of a qrescent, to. oj)e w:hich more' 
nearly resembled a pair of pot-hooka* 

" * Come, gentlemen,' say a the Captain, ^ apreadl 
' yourselves out again into a straight liae^, a^ let 
^ us get into the wheelings and other iQatters air 
* soon as possible.' 

" But this was strenuously opposed by the sqjr 
diers. They objected to going into the&e revolution 
at all, inasmuch as the weather was extremely hot, 
and they had already been kept in the jBeld up* 
wards of ih/ree quarters of an hour. They reminded 
the Captain of his repeated promise to be as short- 
as he possibly could, and it was clear he could dis- 
pense with all this sanie wheeling and flourishing if 
lie choaOi. They were already very thirsty, pnd if 
he would not dismiss them, they declared they 
would go off without dismission, and get something 
to drink>; a^4 be ja^igJM^ fine them if that would do* 
him any good ; tltogf^ iiiiire able to pay their fine, 
but could not go wtlAliwt drink to please any body;' 
and they swore tjbsey would never VQte for anoti^er 
Captain, who ipji^M^ l^jbibfl^ unreasonably strict. 

<*The Captain bebHred with great spirit upon this 
occasion, and a smart colloquy ensued ; when at 
length, becomiDg.exaSfperated to the last degree, he 
toundly asserted, ifajst no soldier ought ever to think 
hard of the orders of his OflBcer; and finally he 
"went as fajr as to say, that he did not think any 
gentleman on that ground had any just cause to be 
offended with him. The dispute was at length set- 
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tied by the Captain's Bending for some gro^^ fcsr 
their present accommodation, and agreeing to omit 
reading the military law, as directed by a late Act, 
and dlso all the ttiilitary manoeuvres, except two or 
three such easy and simple ones as could be per- 
formed within the compass of the shade. Aft^r 
they had drunk their grog, and ^spread themselves/ 
they were divided into platoons. 

^^^'Tentton the whole !— 7b the right wheel V 
Each man faced to the right about. 

^**Why, gentlemen, I didn't mean for every 

* man to stand still and turn nayturally right round ; 

* but when I told you to wheel to the right, I in- 
*^ tended for you to wheel round to the right as it 
^ were. Please to try that agaih, gentlemen ; every 
^ right-hand man must stand fast, and only the othersi 
'turn round.' 

*^ In a previous part of the eiercise, it had, for the 
pdrposfe' of sizing them, beeli necessary to denoihi* 
tiate every second person, a ^-right-hand man.' A 
Very tKatural consequence was, that on the present 
occasion those right-hand men maintained their po- 
sition, and all the intermediate ones faced about aii 
before. 

^^ Why look at 'em now !' exclaimed the Cap- 

tain in extreme vexation. ^ I'll be d -d if you 

^ can understand a word I say. Excuse me, gentle- 
^ men, but it rayly scmeis as if you could'ht come at 

* it exactly. In wheeling to the right, the right 
"^ hand eend of the platoon stands fast, and the other 

y2 
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^.ewd comes round like a swingle-^tree. Those ot 
^ the outside must march faster than those on the 
^ inside^ and those on ihe inside not near so fast as 
^. those oa the outside* You certainly must under- 
^ stand me now^ gentlemen; and now please to try 
\ once more.' 
. ^^ In this they were a little more successfaL 

" * Very well, gentlemen ; very well indeed : and^ 
^' inow, gentlemen, at the word, wheel to the left, 
^ you must wheel to the left- : 

"^'Tention the whole!— To the left—left no— 
^ — that is the left — / mean the right — lefty wheel\ 
^ rrujtrchJ* ^ 

" In this he was strictly gbeyed ; some wheeling 
to the right, some to the left, and some to the rights 
left, or both ways. > 

*^ ' Stop ! halt ! let us try again ! I could not just 
f tljien tell my right hand from my left ; you must 
^expuse me> gentlemeir, if you please; experience 
^^ mates perfect, as the saying is ; long as I've served^ 
^ I find something new to learn every day, but all's 
^ one for that-; no\^, gentlemen, do that motion oncQ 
' more.' r - . 

*' By the help of a non-commissioned oflScer in 
front of each platopnj they wheeled this time with 
considerable regularity, 

'^ ' Now, boys, you must try to wheel by divi» 
^ sions, and there is one thing in particular which I 
* have to request of you, gentlemen, and it is this, 
^ not to make any blunder in your wheeling, r You 
^ must mind and keep at a wheeling distance ; and 
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* I wantybu to do this motioi^ well, and 9^t looJ^fF: 

* any blunder now. ' ' ; 

^^^'Tention the whole J By ditisiomf tQ ^0^ 
^ right wheel! march !^ ' ■ 

" In doing tjvis, it seemed as if Bedldi^ |iad Ibrptct 
loose; every mati took the commf^n^— ^ Not §o, 

* fast on the right !~- How now I :how now !— -Haul 

* down tho^e umbrellas l-.-JFaster on the left!—- ;^ 
^ Keep back a little in the middle there — Dop'fe 
^ crowd so— Hold up your gun, Sam^^-Go fester 
^ there ! — Faster !— Who trod on me ?— r fi g, 

* your huffs y keep :back J keep back Ir*-Stop u§v. 
^ Captain, do stop us— Gp faster there— IVelostj 
^ my shoe — Get up ajgain-^-Ned, halt! h^U! hajt J. 
^ — Stop, gentlemen! stop! stop!'-— ^ 

^^ By this time they got iiito utter and inexpliqa^i 
hie confusion, and so I left them-" •, 

I do not adduce these Samples of colloquial 
plunder or^ account of thinking it to be out o^ 
character, in those who get up draipatic exhibitions 
for the public . entertainment, to enriph thenriselve^ 
by the labours of others f For I can well conceive^i 
tbat if persons be allowed to Terrify the splendid 
works of Walter Scott into Operas, and Melo^ 
dramas, and sueh-UHe, it is equally pardonable in 
Mr. Matthews to borrow from the writings of 
inferior men, women, and children, whenever he 
can meet with any thing that suits his purpose. 
Liberty of discussion is, however, vested in th^ 
hands of the public; and .if ..no one has hi'thert^^ 
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distinguuihed between what is original^ and what 
19 not^ in the Monopolylogae of Mr. Matthews, 
I can do no possible harm by informing the admir- 
ers of this gentleman, that most of those fine sen- 
timents concerning England and America which 
they cheer with so much enthusiasm, are from the 
eloquent pen of Miss Wright. The calm and dis- 
passionate manner in which Mr. Pennington is 
made to deliver them, could only belong to the 
followers of Penn in America ; but the correspon- 
dence between the two names is the only co-inci- 
dence from which it could be inferred, that Penn- 
ington is meant for a Quaker : For, although the 
smoothness of his speech is much like that which 
attaches to the people of this sect, he does not 
make use of the second person singular, in address- 
ing himself to individuals. Fronj this and other 
circumstances it appears tp me, that this character 
was introduced merely for the purpose of height- 
ening the effect of the performance, and not as 
exhibiting any thing peculiar to America, unless 
the liberal and enlightened views which be 
expresses may be so considered. 

The German Judge, whose whimsical charge to 
the Jury produces an abundance of merriment, 
is another exotic transplanted by the hand of Mr. 
Matthews. Indeed, there needs no ghost to rise 
from the grave to tell us, that no man, whether 
he were German or Dutch, or of any other nation, 
could possibly gire such an exposition of the cri- 
minal code as that with which Matthews so emi- 
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iiently edifies his audience ; and leaving out the 
mode in whi<Jh it is conveyed, the mere person 
described jln this character is entirely foreign to^ 
America. v 

The man whoii at once Colonel of Militia and 
Shoemaker, is also in many respects an exagge- 
rated representation of persons of this class in Ame- 
rica« Setting aside his attachment to drink, and 
the incongruity of his civil and military professions, 
which are certainly genuine American, there is 
nothing in which he resembles the people of that 
^country, except in the peculiar phrases that he 
occasionally employs, and in the love of idleness 
and independence that he exhibits. 

With respect to the rest of the characters which 
•this modern Proteus represents, I eta only say, — 
they are extremely like what I have seen "when in 
the company of persons belonging to those various 
nations. To the accuracy with which the Irish 
Character is delineated, I can speak with confi- 
dence, on account of my own Hibernian origin ; but 
lam informed, by a Yorkshire friend who has wit- 
tiessed the whole performance, that Mr. Matthews 
^fails exceedingly in his attempts to imitate the 
dialect of that county, and would do weU either 
to pay a visit to the West Riding in person, or to 
peruse with attention a small book which has 
recently been published, called. ^^ the Craven Dia- 
lect,'' before he attempts to personate again the 
Illinois Farmer* 
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In cdl the remarks which I have taken the libertjic 
of making on this topic, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that I am quite as much impressed in 
favour of Matthews, as a comic actor, as any of 
his most fervent admirers ; and, although having 
been for wx, years a resident on the Continent of 
America, I could easily detect whatever did not 
answer to the life, when I witnessed the *^ Trip to 
America," yet the desire to be critical did not, in 
the most unreal case, overcome my disposition to 
be merry ; and I venture to say, that many errors 
escaped my serious attention, because their first 
^nd only effect was tried on my risible nerves.. 
The charge of the German Judge, which is th^ 
ilnd&t erroneous passage in the whole, kept m^ in 
such a continual fit of outright laughter, that Z 
iitiay thank my stars it was fictitious, or I certainly 
should have undergone some dreadful punishment 
for my contempt of the Court. 

In concluding my observations on this subject, 

.it may be well, for the informatibn of those who go 

to the Lyceum to obtain some acquaintance with 

.the American manners and customs, as well as to be 

r amused with the facetiousness of Mr. Matthews, 

• to remark, that whatever denotes pride, vanity, 

and self-conceit, with ignorant notions of liberty 

;and independence, may be safely relied apon as 

being near the truth. For such is the extent of 

empire which these qualities have gained in the 

minds of the lower and middling classes of the 
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Am6ridans,-that when travellefra have told* all. that 
they cati, and when even Matthews himself has 
pxerted his utmost skill in retentiveness of memory 
and fidelity of imitation^ it may truly be said^ 
^Uhe half is not told." 

The particular 9ort of phraseology employed^ 
must of course be taken into the account ; and 
here also the observation should be made, that n6 
one can form any^adequate idea of the terms in 
w^hich conversation is carried on, unless he has 
been upon the spot. The curious applications which ^ 
are made 9f the words calculate^ recAoUy and guess^ 
with many others, are but given as 'specimens 
of a dialect that is replete with similar and 
yet more strange transfigurations of the English 
language. 

Rochester is situated on the banks of the Erie 
Canal; and although the spot on which the vil- 
lage stands was, ten years ago, a. perfect wilder*- 
ness, it now contains upwards of 5,000 inhabitants, 
and is one of the most beautiful places I have ever 
•seen. Although it boasts of no less than five exten- * 
sive and excellent hotels, each of which is capable 
of accommodating between fifty and seventy pert- 
sons, I could not procure a bed on the night of my 
arrival. Every public bed of the town was occu- 
pied, and I was compelled to sleep on a sofa. , 
,The next morning I bi^akfasted at the Mansion*- 
.house Hotel, in company^ with about 100 persons, 
of fashionable appearance and genteel address. Th^ 
breakfast, as in Canada, consisted of a variety of 
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meats, pi^s^ cakes, tarts^ &c. ; and as. eaeh indi* 
vidual finished his lajsi enp, be rose from t)ie table 
and walked out "without any sort of cerem^my. 
The streets of Rochester are laid 'dut at right 
angles with eacH other. The houses are built of 
brick, and neatly painted red and pointed out 
with white; This embellishment, with Venetian 
Winds, piaz^, verandas, balconies, &c. gives the 
village a very delightful aspect, and designates 
the inhabitants as tasteful^ enterprising, indus- 
trious^ and opulent; but, I believe, it is more 
owing to the other qualities than to their opulence. 

From Rochester I proceeded on the canal by the 
packet-boat to Utica, a distance of 166 miles. The 
fare in boats of this description is six dollars, 
exclusive of eating and drinking, both of which 
are furnished at a moderate price and are very 
excellent. We passed through several villages, 
the most considerable of which was Canandaigua, 
which is situate near the outlet of the 'lake from 
•which it derives its name. 

TheQiouses here, as well as in every other village ? 
which I have seen in the United States, are ^ne- • 
rally built of brick, and painted. Willow and 
' poplar trees are also planted along the sides of the 
ways> which, combined with the light, airy, and 
elegant appearance of the buildings, the bustle stnd 
activity of the Inhabitants, ai^d the commeroial 
aspect of the mercantile houses, oaiinot fail^to ccm-^ 
vey a very favourable idea of American enterpriz^ 
and industry. The principal street of Canandargus^ 
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ia* nearly two miles long: In the centre of tebe 
irillaga is a ffort of square, where the Court-houses 
and several other public oiEces are situated* Thiat 

/ village is superior to any that I ever sawi either 
in £urope or in America. Au Europe we com-* 

/monly associate the napaeof village with poverty } 
but an American village presents to the beholder'g 

\ view all the business*Uke air and all the wealth and 

^/tasteof A citjr) 

At a short dii^tance south-west of Ganandargua^ 
a curious spring, called the Burning Spring, has* 
lately been discovered. The water issues from the 
tides of a deep ravine, and exhibits on its surface^ 
a bright red flame, which, on the application of 
wood or any other combustible substance, produces 
an immediate blazel The water is of the sama 
temperature as common potable water, and has 
no peculiar taste or smell. 

The next village through which I ^ passed on my 
way to New York, was Auburn, situated at the 
outlet of the Owaseo Lake. This village contain^ 
about 300 houses and 1,200 inhabitants, beside a 
number of mills — cloth and cotton manufactories. 
There is also a prison, erected for the receptipn of 
convicts, and a Theological Seminary* Th^^ canal 
which passes by, at the distance of seven miles 
North of */ this loveliest village of th^ plain," wilU 
it is thought, materially retard its further improve- 
ment, and will soon render it, in destiny as in name, 
a /ac-sf'mtV^ of its Irish predecessor* 

The company on board the steapi-boat from 
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Rochester 'to* Utteay^ consisted of several citizeriia* 
of New York j among^ whom were Mr. Waring? 
And Mr. Horton, ri&speotable merchants of that 
<jity, and a Lawyer, who styled himself Counsellor 
Childe. When we had proceeded a little on bur 
^ay, and the common topics which are generally, 
handled by strangers, on their first introduction ta 
each^ther^ were briefly discussed, the conversationr 
very naturally turned upon politics, . arid the civifc 
and military affairs of the different great nations 
of the earth. From things we genel'ally pass to^ 
Men,— ^from the various public events which occur 
to the instruments by which they have been* 
Ibrought about. It was, therefore, an easy transi*. 
tion, from the events of the late short war, to the 
notable Commander, General Jackson* In the^ 
midst of our conversation on the merits of thirf 
officer, I was asked by one of the party, ^Vwhat 
opinion was entertained respecting him by the 
people of Upper Canada ?" I replied, that he was 
certainly no great favourite with them ; and to con-* 
vince them of the truth of my remark, I would 
relate to them an anecdote. The word " anec-* 
dote" had a wonderful effect upon their nerves, 
and all awaited in silent expectation. A short 
time ago. Gentlemen, said- 1, a citizen of the 
•United States came over into Upper Canada with 
a splendid exhibition of figures- in wax- work, Which 
he displayed in the town of York. Among the 
rest of the great American heroes, whose effigies 
were found in this collection, was that of General 
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Jnckson. As soon aa the ixihabiiants were gehe-^ 
rally made acquainted with this circunistance, sucb 
was their zeal for the reputation of his eminehcey 
that they deputed some person or persons to trea^ 
with the owner for the purchase af his waxen 
figure of the General. When they had learned ths 
sum which would be required for the purchase of 
such B prime ai:ticle, a subscription was immediately 
entered into ; and, in consequence of the spirited 
labours of the collectors, iand . the ready liberality 
of the subscribers, a sufficient sum was speedily 
obtained. It was therefor© immediately taken to 
the exhibitor, and General Jackson was brought 
:away, from his companions in arms, in the arnus 
of several stout Canadians, with triumphal accla«> 
^nations of delight. For what reason, do you"* 
ihink, they bought him, and . how did they intend 
io dispose of him? Not to place him in som» 
conspicuous part of the town, where he might 
receive the daily homage of his warm admirers; 
-for theoi, in the space of a few short melting 
moments, he would have been dissolved. by the 
rays of the sun. But a partipalar night was 
'Bolemnly sfet apart for the celebration of his re«- 
-puted valour ; and when it arrived, he was led 
'forth to the scene of festivity, exalted on a large 
pole, and burnt in the sight of all the people. 

Many of the gentlemen aboard were heartily 

.amused with the ludicrous termination of my 

"istory ; but the aforesaid Counsellor Childe, whom 

I afterwards discovered to be a rank repubiicaxi^ 
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and rather deistical in his ideas of religion^ wai 
dreadfully enraged/ as well by the daring sacrilege 
of the Canadians^ as by the iherriment irhioh it 
occasioned among his countrymen and fellbw*" 
citizens. He said, he could not tell how aniy ^an 
who shared the independence which that great and 
magnanimous hero (General Jackson} had* sb 
powerfully contributed to maintain^ could be fot^ 
getful enough of the benefits for which they were 
indebted to his valour, to laugh at such a daring 
insult on his name ! The Counsellor argued with 
00 much resolution, that those who were inclining 
to the opposite ^de of the question^ thought it 
would be wiser to give up the < contest, and allow 
Mr. Childe to spiother his favourite with laurels 
if he pleased, rather than keep his temper, which 
was naturally good, in such an uncomfortable state 
of effervescence; We afterwards found him^ to be 
an exceeding clever iand pleasant fellow^ ted 
tsonf erred upon him the quizzical surname of 
^* Greneral Jackson" during the remaindM' of the 

voyage. The principal bone of conitentioii between 
Mr. Childe and his countrymen, who deemed to 
entertain as high an opinion of Jackson^s icnilitary 
prowess as the Counsellor, was respecting his pre^ 
tensions to the Presidency of the Stateis. No one 
present could allow, that he w$» at all fitted for 
ttich a situation, excepting Mn Childe, who ap- 
peared to make the establishment of his favourite's 
universality of talent a part of the business of 
Jiis life. 
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Utica, though it contains more than 4^000 inha** 
bitants ia also called by the name of village. It 
sjtanda on the South bank of the Mohawk River^ 
and ne^r the spot where Fort Schuyler formerly 
stood. It is a place of much trad^^ and is said toi 
he rapidly increasing in wealth and population*. 
It contains two Banking establishments and a 
Court-house. The canal which, passes through it^ 
united with various other advantages, renders it 
one of the most desirable situations for trade and 
commerce in the state of New York. 

From Utica I proceeded in a stage- coach, and m 
company with Messrs. Waring and Horton, to thq- 
Ballston and Saratoga Springs, a distance of nearly 
eighty miles. In the course of this journey, which^ 
for a great part of the way, ran along the banks ot 
the Mohawk river, we had a fine view of the rich 
alluvial vale, called the Herkimer and Germany 
Flats, once the region of war and bloodshed, but 
now glowing in all the beauty of cultivation* 
- Not far from the city of Schenectady, a largd 
wooden bridge has been made acxt)ss the Mohawk» 
It is 997 feet long, and is roofed over. Schenec* 
tady is one of the most ancient towns in America* 
It was burned by the Indians in 1680, and waa 
considerably injured by a second fire in 1819^ 
Union College is the chief among its public build- 
ings; It is^a plain brick structure, but was not 
entirely finished when I saw it. At this institution 
200 students now receive their education, at an 
expence of only 130 dollars per annum> — £29. 16«r 
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Sohuylersville, a small village, <K)ntaining not 
limre than forty houses, is celebrated as the resi- 
deii43e of Philip Schuyler, Esq., son, I believe, of 
the late General Schuyler,-f-but still more as the* 
spot OB which* General Burgoyne surrendered to 
the American arniy in October 177T. The par-' 
ticular place of the surrender is marked by the ruids 
of a small entrenchment, and is pointed out to 
strangers by Americans with a feeling of exultation 
^ which they seem to expect even Britons to par- 
take. I confess I viewed the spot with consider- 
A-tle emotion, which did not however partake of 
ihe exultation expressed by Americans. 
\ The following interesting account of the death of 
General Fraser which took place in a small houste 
kbout six miles below Schuyler's ville, now occu- 
pied as a tavern by one Smith, Was written by the 
Batotiess Reidsell, who with her two children 
^cupied the house in which the General expired : 

^* But severe trials awaited us, and on the 7th 
6f October, our misfortunes began ; I was at break- 
fast with my husband, and heard that something^ 
was intended. On the same day I expected Ge* 
lierals Burgoyne, Phillips and Frazer to dine with 
ts. I saw a great movement among the troops } 
my husband told me it was merely a reconnoisance,* 
which gave me no concern, as it often happened. 
1 walked out of the house and met several Indians 
in their war-dresses, with guns in their hands. 
When I asked them where they were going*, 
they cried out. War! War! (meaning that tl|e)B 
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VfjBte going to battle.) This filled me with appre- 
hension^ and I had scarcely got home, before I heard 
reports of cannon and musketry, which grew louder 
by degrees, till at last the noise became excessive. , 
About four o'clock in the afternoon, instead of the 
guests whom I expected, General Frazer was 
brought on a litter mortally wounded. The table^ 
which was already set, was instantly removed, and 
a bed placed in its stead for the wounded General. 
I sat trembling in a corner ; the noise grew louder 
and the alarm increased ; the thought tiiat my hus- 
band might perhaps be brought in, wounded in the 
same way , was terrible te me, and distressed me ex- 
ceediagly. Gen* Frazer said to the :surgeon, ^ Teli 
me if my wound is mortal^ do not flatter 4ne.^ The 
ball had passed through his body, and unhappily 
for the general he had eaten ft very hearty break- 
fast, by which the stomach wa» distended, and the 
hBtUy as the surgeon said, had >pa^sed through it. 
1 heard him often exclaim with a sigh, ^ Oh fatal 
^ ambition ! Poor Greneral Burgoyne ! Oh m.y poor 
^ wife!' He was asdced if he bad any request to 
tnake, to which be replied, that ^ if General Bur^ 
* goyne would permit it, he should like to be buried 
^lat six o'clock in the evening, on the top of a 
^ mountain, in a:.redotib't which had been built 
^ there.' I did not know which way to turn, all; 
the other rooms were full of sick. Towards vcven- 
ing I saw myhusband coming, then I forgot all my 
sorrows and thanked God that he was spared to 
^Hae. He ate in great haste with me and his aid-de- 

Z 
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ehtH'p behind the house. We had been told, that 
ire had the advantage of the enemy^ bat the sor** 
ifowful faces I beheld told a different tale^ and be- 
fore iny husband went away he took me on one side, 
Aind fiiaid every thing wai going very bad, that I 
imust keep myself in readiness to leave the place^ 
but iiot to mention it to any one. I made the pre* 
tence, that I would move the next morning into 
my new house, and had every thing packed up 
ready. . 

" " Lady H. Ackland had a tent not far from our 
house, in this she slept, and the rest of the day she 
was in the camp. All of a sudden, a man came to 
tell her that her husband was mortally wounded 
iand taken prisoner; on hearing this she became 
Very miserable, we comforted her by telling her 
that the wound was only slight, and at the same 
time advised her to go over to her husband,, to do 
which she would certainly obtain permission, and 
then «he eould attend him herself; she was a 
eharmiing viroman and very fond of him. I spent 
touch of the night in comforting her, and then went 
Again to my children whom I had put to bed. I 
<;buld not go to sleep, as I had General Frazer and 
mil th^ other wounded gentlemen in my room, and 
I was sadly afraid my children would awake, and, 
fey their crying, disturb the dying man in his last 
moments, who often addressed me and apologized 
^ for the trouble he gave me.' About three o^clock 
in the morning I was told, he could not hold out 
much longer ; I had desired to be informed of the 
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near approach of this sad crisis, and I then wrapped 
Hp my children in their clothes, and went with 
them into the room below. About eight o'clook ia 
the morning he died. After he was laid out, and 
fais corpse wrapped up in a sheet, we came again; 
into the room, and had this sorrowful sight before? 
us the whole day; and, to add to the melancholy 
dcene, almost every moment some officer of my 
acquaintance was brought in wounded. The can*^ 
nonade commenced again; a retreat was spokenr 
of, but not the smallest motion was made towards 
it. About four o'clock in the afternoon, I saw tba 
bouse which had just been built for me in flames^ 
and the enemy was now not far off; We kne^vr 
that General Burgoyne would not refuse the last 
request of General Frazer, though by his acceding 
to it an unnecessary delay was occasioned, by which 
tke inconvenience of the army was much increased* 
At six e^clock the corpse was brought out, and wa 
faw all^he Generals attend it to the mountain; 
the chaplain, Mr. Brudenell, performed the funeral 
service, rendered unusually solemn and awful from 
its being accompanied by constant peals from the 
enemy's artillery. Many cannon-balls flew close 
by me, but I had my eyes directed towards the 
inountain, where my husband was standing, amidst 
the fire of the enemy, and of course, I could not 
think of my own danger. 

^* General Gates afterwards said, that if he had 
known it had been a funeral, he would not have 
permitted it to be fired on." 

z2 
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The next place which we visited, after we left 
Schuylersville was Saratoga, principally famous 
on account of its numerous springs and as a 
place of fashionable resort during the Summer 
months. When I arrived at Saratoga, many of 
the fashionables had returned to their respective 
homes, for the season was then pretty far ad vanced« 
JBut there was still a great number of visitors at all 
the hotels in the village. The inn at which I stop- 
ped was the Congress Hall, which is the largest in 
the place, being one hundred -and ninety-six feet 
and a half long, two stories and a half high, with two 
wings, each extending backward sixty feet. In 
the front is a neat and commodious picizza, that 
opens upon a beautiful garden, and a small grove 
of pine-trees which appertain to the establishment. 
This hotel is said to be capable of accommp^ating 
two hundred persons, all of whom hreSiki^fX^ dine 
and sup at the same table. A number of waiters,' 
I dare say not less than twenty, are in attoiadance ; 
and, a-s in this land of independence no gentleman 
ever deigns to carve a dish, the duty of a waiter is 
very arduous. The plan pursued at table, here as 
well as in every other part of the United States which 
I have visited, is this : When the company have . 
taken their seats, each person casts his eye right 
and left along the whole range of the table, for tlie 
purpose of noting what is the nature of its eoutents. 
As soon as he has fixed upon a particular dish, he 
calls out for it to the waiter, who brings it fron^ its 
station on the table, and, setting it before the person 
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wio asked for it, waits until he has carved what- 
ever part of it he prefers, and then returns it to its 
former situation. This practice creates a great 
deal of confusion; for, during the whole of the 
repast, nothing can be heard but cries of *^ Waiter, 
bring me this !" and " Waiter, bring me the other ! ;'' 
and nothing can be seen, but waiter bumping against 
waiter, and dish rattling against dish. There is no 
Bort of ceremony observed at the most fasbionabFe 
houses ; for as soon as a gentleman has satisfied his 
appetite, he riaes from his seat, and, walking out 
in the Piazza, begins to smoke his segar. The 
generality of Americans eat so fast, that one might 
suppose they were engaged in determining: a wager; 
for by the time that a man of moderation, both as 
it respects the quantity which he eats and the time 
which he consumes in mastication, has nearly done 
his dipaar, the whole table is deserted as well by 
the company as by the meats. I have hitherto spo- 
ken of the visitors to Saratoga as if they were aU 
^jentlemei^ ; but I should not forget to say, that 
many ladies resort to the springs of this place, 
though few of them, I think, on account of any 
snekness they wish to get rid of. At Congress 
Hall, the house which I have just described, there ^ 
^vere ladies whom I had frequently tfie pleasure of 
ineeting in a morning at a neighbouring spring, 
<;alled the Congress Spring. They used to make a 
regular practice of drinking a small portion of the 
i^aters ; and I then thought, from the emaciated and 
sallow appearance of their countenances, they did 

z3 
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no for the purpose of curing the jaundice or some 
other similar complaint. IBut when I arrived in 
New York and observed the faces of the females 
in that city, I found that these were characteristic 
of the American females, and by no means betokened 
sickness or ill health. 

At a short distance from the Congress Spring, and 
on the West side of a valley which bounds the 
Eastern side of the village of Saratoga, there is 
another spring called ^^ the High Rock.'' The rock 
by which this spring is enclosed is in the shape of a 
cone, the diameter of whose base is nine feet, and 
its height five feet. It would appear to have beeii 
formed by the gradual concretion of particles 
thrown up by the water, which formerly overflowed 
its summit, through a small opening in the centre^ 
and diverged regularly from the apex of the rock 
to the circumference of its base. The water now 
only rises within two feet of the brink of the rock, 
^which has uniformly been the case since the fall of 
a tree that struck upon it, and, as the vulgar have 
supposed, created a fissure in the side of the stone 
which let out the water and prevented it from 
issuing as formerly from the top. 

This opinion, however, may be doubted. This 
alteration in the escape or the rise of the water has 
most probably been occasioned by the decay of the 
rock, which, as the formation of it was commenced 
on the natural surface of the earth, may have 
yielded to the perpetual motion of the water, and 
at length made an outlet betwixt its decayed base 



and the loose earth on wjb;ich it Wi^^ qrjg^pajyiy 
founds. TfaiB BuppoadtioQ js cod:^ider9rbly f jpt vqu^e^ 
by the external aspect pf the base qf j;^e jro.€]j. .ofl 
its Eastern side, which ha^ already yiejided s^yerja( 
inches of its thickness to the peA^tratii^g n^plennjBnjt^^ 
of public curiosity. ■■ '\ 

Mg^ of the other mineral springs, for ;^hjich thq 
vicinity of SaJratoga is so laonous, ar^ to be ij^im^ 
between the two to which I have already all^d^> 
the Congress arid the High J^ocU, ^ tie two 
obiefoneii among these, namely, the Heunilton a^cl 
the Monroe, large and eommodipii? l^aiths hv^9 
been biiilt, whidi are cqmmonly regioart^d tQ 4uri;^ 
Summer, as much for purposies ;of pfewftre a§f g§ 
heJEdth. ; 

The following descrlpticpi of Ae piCf>perj;ie^ ai^(| 
uses of the Saratoga Springs has been given by Pjfi. 
John H. Stebl, residing at the plaqe : 

^* Those which have become thp mo^ dit^i^t 
guiahed at Saratoga Springs, aiie the Con^esp^ 
Columbian, Hamilton, Flat Itqck, I^igh £^ock> 
and President ; and those at Ball^tQn $pa, ar^ ti^^ 
Old Spring, Washington, and Low's. Of these, 
the Congress unquestionably rank^ first as ,^ 
acidulous saline. One gallon, or S31 cubic inches 
of this water, contains, agreeably to an analysis 
which I made several years ago, and which sub- 
sequent experiments fully ccmfirm, 67d grains of 
solid substance, in a perfect state gf solution. Of 
this something more than tworthirds is muriate 
of soda or common salt, more than oae- fourth car- 
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bonate of lime, and the remainder consists of cars' 
bonate of soda, carbonate of magnesia, and car- 
bonate of iron; But what more particularly: dis- 
imgaisfaes and characterises the water of this 
spring, is the fact that it contains, the moment it is 
dipped, nearly one-half more than its bulk of car- 
bonic acid gas, a quantity hitherto unprecedented 
in any natural waters, except those of this 
eountry. 

*^ The Columbian is an acidulous chalybeate; 
it contain 354 grains of solid contents to the gallon^ 
Nearly two-thirds of which is muriate of soda, about 
JE^ne-third carbonate of lime^ seven and a hialf grains 
of carbonate of iron, and a small proportion of 
the carbonate of soda and magnesia. It contains 
something more than its bulk of carbonic acid 

gas. .... 

^' The Flat Rock is likewise an acidulous chaly- 
beate. It contains the same quantity of iron as 
the Columbian, but a less proportion of the saline 
ingredients, while it contains rather more of the 
gaseous property. 

• " The Hamilton, High Rock, and President, are 
siline, their solid contents being composed of 
muriate of soda, in the proportion of from one- 
fcalf to two-thirds, and carbonate of lime in the 
proportion of about one- third. They likewise con- 
tain iron, carbonate of soda and magnesia, in con- 
siderable quantities, and more than their bulk of 
]gas. 
• ^^ At Ballston Spa, the mineral waters all belong 
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to the acidulous chalyl>eate class. The Old Sprinji: 
contains 253 grains of solid contents to a ^llon; 
something more than OQe-half of which is tnuriate 
of soda, a little less than one- third carbonate' of 
lime, and the remainjier is carbonate of magnesia, 
soda, and seven and a half grains of iron. It like- 
wise contains more than ite bulk of gas. 

" The Washington contains 236 grains of solid 
contents to the gallon, more than one-half of 
which is muriate of soda> nearly one-fourth car- 
bonate of lime, and the same quantity of iron as 
the old spring, and about 1-1 3th of magnesia and 
soda. There is another well, called the- iow tuhe^ 
close to the Washington, and apparently issuing 
from the same aperture in the earth, which con- 
tains 13 or 14 grains more in its solid contents: 
This excess is in the quantity of the muriate ^ 
soda. ^ The waters of both these fountains are 
super-saturated with the aerial acid, while the 
super-abundant gas is continually escaping in im- 
mense quantities. 

^^ Low's Spring contains the same articles as the 
foregoing, but somewhat less in quantity. 

^^ The temperature of the water in all these 
wells is about the same, ranging from 48 to 62 
degrees on Fakrenheifs scale ; and they suffer no 
sensible alteration from any variation in the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere ; neither do the varia- 
tions of the seasons appear to have much effect 
on the quantity of water produced. 

** The waters are remarkably limpid, and, when 
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'first dipped^ sparkle with all the life of good Cham^ 
^gne. The saline waters bear bottlipg very well, 
|>articularly the Congress, immense quantities of 
which are put up in this way, and transported to 
various parts of the world ; not, however, without 
a considerable loss of its gaseous property, wiii^ii 
renders its taste much more insipid than wheft 
drunk at the well. The chalybeate water is like- 
wise put up in bottles for transportation, but a very 
trifling loss of its gas produces an immediate pre- 
cipitation of its iron ; and hence this water, when 
it has been bottled for some time, frequently be<> 
<eomes turbid, and finally loses every trace of iron ; 
this substance fixing itself to the walls of the^ 
bottle. 

' ^^ The most prominent and perceptible effects of^ 
these waters, when taken into the stomach, are 
Cathartic, Diuretic, and Tonick. They are much 
Used in a great variety of complaints ; but the dis-* 
eases in which they are most efBcacious are. 

Jaundice and bilious affections generally. 

Dyspepsia, 

Habitual costiveness. 

Hypochondriacal complaints. 

Depraved appetite. 

Calculous and nephritic complaints. 

Phagedenic or ill-conditioned ulcers. 

Cutaneous eruptions. 

Chronic rheumatism. 

Some species or states of gout. 

Some species of dropsy. 
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Scrofula. 
. Paralysis. 

Scorbutic affections and old scorbutic ulcers. 

Amenorrhea. 

Dysmenorrhea and chlorosis. 

*' In phthisis, and indeed in all other pulmonary 
affections arising from primary diseases of the lungs, 
the waters are manifestly injurious, and evidently 
tend to increase the virulence of the disease. 

^^ Much interest has been excited on the subject 
of the source of these singular watws, but no re-^ 
searches have as yet uiifolded the mystery. The 
large proportion of common salt, found among 
their constituent properties, may be accounted for 
without much diflBculty; all the salt-springs of 
Europe, as well as those of America, being found in 
geological situations, exactly corresponding to 
these. But the production of the unexampled quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas, the medium through which 
the other articles are held in solution, is yet, and 
probably will remain, a subject of mere speculation. 
The low and regular temperature of the water 
seems to forbid the idea, that it is the effect of sub- 
terranean heat, as many have supposed ; and the 
total absence of any mineral add^ excepting the 
muriatic, which is combined with soda, does away 
the possibility of its being the effect of any combi- 
nation of that kind. Its production is therefore 
truly unacountable.'^ 

Before I proceed any further in the narrative of 
my journey to New York, I -shall make a few 
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reflections on the aspect of the country betweteif 
Lewiston and Saratoga. When compared with- 
the country in which I had then resided for several 
years, in respect to picturesqus sceneryy it has a 
decided advantage ; for it is not, like Upper Ca- 
nada, a plain and level country, but is plenti- 
fully interspersed with hill and dale, which con- 
tribute much to vary the monotonous appearance' 
that a land so partially cleared and settled must 
otherwise undoubtedly present. But when the 
productiveness of the soil, in that part of the 
American Continent to which I now more imme- 
diately refer, is compared with the settled or 
unsettled townships of Upper ^Canada, the palm 
tnust certainly be yielded to the latter. In the 
whole course of my journey to Saratoga from the 
Niagara river, I do not recollect to have observed 
a single acre of what might be called exceU&nt landy 
with the exception of the fine alluvial beds on the 
Mohawk river, to which I have alluded in a pre- 
ceding part of my narrative. Every other portion 
of the country through which I passed, appeared 
to consist of a light sandy soil, without any mix- 
ture of that vegetable mould, which forms ihe 
superior stratum of all lands in the Province of 
Upper Canada, of whatever materials the sub- 
stratum may be composed. While I resided in 
Canada, it was frequently a subject of astonish- 
ment to me, that so many of the inhabitants of the 
State of New York should emigrate to that coun- 
try ; but when I arrived in the State myself, 
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^nd had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
degree of encouragement which it held out to 
agriculturists^ I soon discovered a sufficient reason 
for such an exchange of countries, in the great 
inferiority of the soil of New York to that qf 
Upper Canada. Another cause may be founds 
that is not less effectual than this, in the difference 
of price for which land is obtained in these respect- 
rve parts of America; for, while eight dollars an 
acre are asked for inferior land in the State of New 
York, land of a greatly superior quality may be 
procured in Upper Canada for two dollars, and 
frequently for one, per acre. Such, again, are the 
effects of the spirited exertions used by the Ame- 
ricans in the improvement of their country ! 

From what I have seen of the United States^ I 
conceive, the advantages which they present to 
emigrants of any class are so trivial, in comparison 
with those of Canada, that I wonder how any man^ 
who has lived in Great Britain or Ireland, can 
reconcile it to his prudence or his patriotism, to 
choose a. residence in an hostile country and 
become subject to the levelling laws of a Re- 
public, when he might enjoy privileges much 
more extensive in the British Colonies, — to say 
nothing of the superior fertility and cheapness 
of the land. For- ray part, I have always enter-, 
tained such a warm attachment to the laws and 
constitution of my own country, that, even if 
the case were reversed in regard to the encou- 
xagements to husbandry, and the scale of fertility 
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and cheapness were in favour of the Ui^iofi and 
against the British Dominions^ I would still pre- 
fer "the bread of carefulness" in Canada^ to the 
eornucopm of the United States. It must be 
irery unpleasant for any truly patriotic subject of 
his Britannic Majesty, who entertains the slight- 
est regard for the peculiarly noble and liberal 
institutions of his country, to live in any part 
of the United States ; for he can scarcely pass a 
day of his life, except he be entirely secluded 
from thfe society of men, without hearing every 
thing which he considers valuable in the British 
constitution, and praiseworthy in the conduct of 
those Statesmen who support it, vilified and 
condemned. 

After remaining a few days at Saratoga, I took 
my departure for New York in the Stage-coach, 
in company with Mr. Waring, and two ^ other 
New York ^gentlemen, having left Mr. Horton 
behind. We passed through the villages of Ball^ 
ston, Waterford, Lansingburgh, and the city of 
Troy. The situation of Troy is very beautiful ; 
being bounded, on the Eastern side, by a con- 
siderable range of hills, delightfully interspersed 
with woods; and, on the Western, by the river 
Hudson. The population is about 8,000, and the 
appearance of the city is very flattering. 

, We arrived before noon in the city of Albany, 
which is the capital of the State of New York, 
and about six miles from Troy. Though some 
of the streets are narrow and insignificant in 
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(heir appearance^ ii^any of the houses are of ele- 
gant construe tioB. But there are others, which,- 
from their peculicnr structure, strongly remind, 
the spectator of the original* Dutch settlers. They 
are principally built of wood, and the roof is 
made, afteif the umbrella fashion^ to project 
^lititely over the balcony of the second story. 

At Albany, we embarked on board a fine steam-^ 
vessel, called, if I rightly remember, " the Chan- 
cellor Livingstone." The distance from Albany 
to New York is about 160 miles, and the^ fare 
six dollars, or 27 shillings, including accommoda- 
tions of every description. 

. The . River Hudson, along which we sailed to 
N^w York, has been celebrated by many emi- 
nent men as the most picturesque and magnifi- 
cent river in America; but I confess, that, in 
my opinion, the St. Lawrence is much more 
munificently endowed with these qualities. NoU 
withstanding the preferenpe which I feel myself 
constrained to give to the St. Lawrence, as that 
which, having been first seen, was calculated to 
make the most lively impression on my mind^ I 
cannot but acknowledge at the same time, that 
the Hudson possesses many of those traits which 
entitle it to the classical reputation it has gained of 
being " the Tyber of America." 

West Point, an important post of the American 
army during the revolutionary war, stands on the 
West bank of the Hudson, near the entrance of the 
Highlands. This village consists of a small num- 
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1>er, of houses^ and a Military Academy^ built upon; 
a large plain which forms the bank of the riven 
A most melancholy Bven;t must ever be associated^ 
with the scenes which surround West Pointy — 
the death of the gallant Major Andr6. This unfor- 
tunate young officer, who was only twenty-nine 
years old at the time of his going to America, had, 
on account of the amiableness of his disposition 
and his superior acquirements, obtained the entire, 
confidence of his officers, and was decidedly the 
favourite of the British army. He had made him- 
self early familiar with the learned lore of classic 
antiquity, and was considerably skilled in the fine 
arts of painting, poetry, and music. In his youth 
he had formed a violent attachment for a lady, 
whom he was accustomed to address in his epistles 
by the name of Delia. To her he devoted all the 
leisure he' could spare from the laborious occupa- 
tion of a mercantile profession, and to him she 
was the only source of 

Joy and grief^ and hope and fear, 

until by one sad fatal blow, her unexpected mar- 
riage with a more successful but not a more 
deserving competitor, he was driven to seek in 
the restless life of a soldier, a refuge from the 
unrest and the anguish of his wounded heart. 

The following is the character given of him by 
his biographer : 

*^ There was something singularly interesting in 
the character and fortunes of Andre. To an 
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tion and travel, he united a peculiar elegance of 
mind and manners, and the advantaged of a 
pleading person. His knowledge appeared with^ 
out ostentation » His sentiments Were eletated* 
and inspired esteem ; a» they had a Softness that 
conieiliated aflfectibn. His elocution was grace- 
ful ; his address easy, polite, and insinuating. • 

^^ By his merit, he had acquired the unlimited 
confidence of his General, and was making rapid 
progress in military rank and reputaUotir Bcrt> 
in the height of his careet, flushed with new 
hopes from the execution of a project the most 
beneficial to his party that could be devised, he ii 
&% once precipitated from the summit of prosperityj 
and sees all the expectations of his ambition bla8t^> 
and himself ruined/' - ^i 

After a short but brilliant career in the servH^ 
of his country, it fell to the lot of i\m distinguished 
officer to consummate his fame; aisid secure hiis 
immortality, by the treaty "Whidk he made with 
the traitor Arnold, for th6 cession of West Pomtj 
and the AmerieaB forces under bis^^ ccmimand, to 
the British army* The agents ^n the part of oup 
country, were Colonel Bk>biii9on,^who had reljiH 
quished the revolutionary service and joined the 
royal army at New York, — and Major Andr^: 
They had frequent communications with the Ame- 
rican General Arnold, from on board the Vulture" 
Sloop of war, then lying at Haverstraw Bay, ten 
miles below Stoney and Verplacnk's Poirit. 

Vol. II. Aa * 
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A night in September, X780, was- ^.ppdmtecl 
for the fatal meeting between Arnold and Andr^; 
Under tlje pretence of corresponding ' with thcr 
British General on the subject of a treaty of peace^ 
Arnold had swceeeded in engaging in bis ser rice a 
fespeetab}^ and intelligent citizen of the name of 
Smith. A boat was despatched to the Viilturo 
Sloop of War, \^hich then lay across the Bay of 
Haverstraw^ under the direction of this man^ to 
66hvey the British agent to the spot |ixed upon 
b^ Arnold for their interview. When the papen 
whiich he brought were examined^ they were found 
to consrist of a pass for Colonel Robinson, andii 
blank 5ne for the person who shoydld be set^oted 
for the important trust of accompanying him. In 
the latter, the name of John Anderson was inserted ; 
and under this appellative Andr6 consented tc^ be 
conveyed to the shore, from which he waa destihed 
iiever to return. The Jdace a|)pointfed for the 
interview was at jthe foot of a ioaoimtoin, called ^^ the 
Long Close/' on 'the Western /^id^fi^ the Rivet 
J9[udsoil. General Arnold .ha4 repaired to 'ibi$ 
rendezvous; and Major Andjr^Vuipon bis arrival 
at the spot, fo^nd that officei^ conoealed in a shady 
Gupsa of firs, ' which was the scene "of: iheir dubse-* 
qaent conference. After a close conversation^ 
which continued till tbe morning of the foUow-r 
ing day, it waa judged impossible for the Majbi" 
to return without being observed from the adja- 
cent forts of Stoney and Verplanck's Point. He 
was therefore conducted to the residence of 



Smithy the person who had brought him to the* 
shore, where he exchanged his military dress for 
a suit of plain clothes, and set out in the^ even- 
ing, in company with Smith and undet a pass^ 
firom the American General, for White Plain^^ 
They spent the first night of their journey at the 
house of one Mr. Mac Koy, about eight miles^ 
from the place of their departurcr On the nextf 
day without any sort of interruption, thby rode d» 
far as t^ine Bridge, which crosses the Prdton river,, 
a branch of the Hudson. At thid place, Aiidr6 
took leave of his guide, and, when he had takeii 
the proper instructions respecting hir route, \m 
departed ; but he had not r|^deh m&ny miies^ wh^ti 
he wei^ stopped by three toilitia-iilen, who were 
6n the scout between the outposti^ of the hofitile 
armies. They ai*rested his progress it a place m 
the vicinity of Tarry-toWn, by seizing hold of the 
bridle of his horse as h^ passed through a narrow*^ 
part of the road. The Major, instead of producing 
the pass which he had obtained from Arnold^ 
dema^nded who they were and to whicTi army they^ 
belonged ; and when the crafty fellows answered; 
^ ^6 below," without any suspicion of a fraud he 
rejoined, ^^ So do I ;^ and, declaring that he was? 
an English officer, requested that they would not 
detain him as he was engaged in the transaction of 
some important business. He was, however, soon 
given to understand, that a mere request would 
not procure his release; and when he perceived 
their unwillingness to let him gOy he offered them 

AA 2 
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a very costly gold watch. But the readiness wiiiclr 
he evinced to make so great a sacrifice, rather 
than submit to be held prisoner^ only increased . 
the suspicions of his captors, and induced them ta 
lead .him aside and examine his person. They had> 
not searched long^ before they discovered a quan- • 
tity of papers in Arnold's hand- writing, relating 
^o the force and defence of West Point, concealed' 
in his boots. 

When the disclosure was niade by^ the Ameri- 
cans to the proper iauthorities> despatches were 
instantly forwarded to the head quarters of Gene- 
sal Washington^ apprising him of the circumstance,, 
and a letter, was at ^ the same time sent from Major 
Andr6 to General Arnold, complaining of bisr 
seizure and imprisonment. On account of some 
blunder of the messenger to General Washington,, 
intelligence of the affair reached Arnold some 
time before Washington had received any inform- 
ation respectmg it. As soon as Arnold had 
read the letters, he mounted the messenger';^ 
horse, and immediately galloped down a steep 
hill which led to the river, and jumping, into one 
of the boats which were always in readiness ta 
pass to and from West Point, directed the rowers 
to bear down the river to the Vulture Sloop of 
War. In the mean time General Washington 
had received the despatches; and scarcely had 
Arnold passed by the points of Stoney and Ver- 
planck, when Colonel Hamilton arrived at the 
latter place with orders to arrest him. 
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K The ^3d of September was the day of Mcgor 
Andre's detention; and on the 29ith of the saimer 
month, a board of General Officers, who were 
appointed by Washington, determined,that MajoiJ 
John Andr6, Adjutant General of the British 
Arnay, ought to be considered as a spy from the 
enemy, and that, agreeably to tb^ Jaw of 'nations^ 
he ought to suffer death. 

This Sentence was opposed, on the ground that 
Andr6 was admitt<ed into the American ccimp^ 
andier the protection of a flag, and at the immefdh- 
ate instance of Arnold, the commanding officer of 
the district, frotn whom he had"^ a right to demand 
a passport and a safe return. The sentence might 
have been waved, if the British' had consented to 
deliver Arnold into the Custody of the American 
arniy. But as that was refused by the British 
General, Andre was executed on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1780, at Tappan, or Orangetown, wliere liig 
wmains were subsequently deposited. 

• Thus, ill the midst of his years, and notwitb^ 
'standing ail the accomplishments of nature .and of 
education for which he was admired •and esteemed 
by his countrymen, did this brave and unfortunate 
young man fall a prey to his laudably ambitious 
lliirst for the glory and the honour of his country, 
-and the augmentation of his well-deserved laur 
rels and his high reputation. Like Nelson, and a 
4ong train of British heroes, he died at a moment 
j^most favourable to the consummation of his future 

• . ' . aa3 
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f»mey and lived not to tami^ the lionours which 
he had acquired. 

f A deoent respect to his memory caused tbe Bri« 
ikh Govemmeat, *ome time ago, to bring his 
remains to En^eiad^ at their own expenoe ; where 
tbey have been pktc^ in the family vaalt of his 
most gracious Majesty. When \ih remain^ were 
opened in America, it was discovered that the 
tfipts oi <a cypress-tree close by, had very poeti- 
Isi^Uy entwined their braiiches round the .skull of 
the young hero^ This tree,, it is said^. at present 
embellishes the private garden of George IV.. 
« ; Another olject of interest to me^ j^% a. ^trangeri 
W^9. the^istcmishing rai^ of hills^ called: the Fish-^ 
kill Mountains : They are aiboU^ sixteen miles in 
widths and extend aloiig both aides of the Hucbon 
^ the! distance of tw%nty miles« The height of 
the principal mountain has been estimnt^at l,d65 
feet: These are ^h^t are ^ajled the Highkmds,^ on 
the South side o£ whi^h, a<t the entrance: &om New 
Yorks^ there is the site of im old Port on Ver- 
plai>ck'» Poijptt, opposite to which stood th^ fort of 
Stoziey Point. Ten mUes further on the North is 
the site of Fort Montgomery. 

Beside those which I have meationed, I do not 
recollect any other objects of particular interest. 
In. the intervals bet weea my arrival at these differ^ 
ent places^ my attention was sufficiently kept on 
the alert by the beautiful and varied scenery of the 
Hudson ; and I arrived at New York quite unex* 
pectedly, and without having suffered any of that 
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lEimui of which long journies are commonly pro^ 
^ttctire. . ; i 

On landmg from :f he boaty I made mquiries.fof 
1;he Gity fioiel^ whither 1 proceeded in companj^ 
^th another -gentleman, hav^ing previously pro- 
cured a. porter to carry my luggage in hi^ tiruck* 
As I passed along, I Was much, pleased with th^ 
light and neat appearance ofthe city. The, houses 
<are chiefly fauili of brick, and^ iike ,^<rho3e which 
iiave been described in other pari^ of my narrative^ 
care painted, with ai . bright red, with lines of white 
-drawn over the .mortar. . ; ,■: ., 

TJie City Hotel is. a very large. building, fiy^ 
stories high, and containing iseventy-thi^ee rQ0|xiS|» 
It is the best hotel in the place, and is fre,(}uen|ed 
by the first characters in the couutry. The dMngr 
a^oom is .kiiigey eoiamodi0us, and well-f ui*nisB§d ^ 
but the bedrooms, like almQ9t aU othei^ ioi ,A9i0r 
iric^, have beds without eurtains, cotton sheets, e#4- 
«are, in other respects, deficient in their f^irniture, 
laad much inferior to many European Hotels oC 
more modest pretentions. 

The company take all their meals togetheir) .and 
^ stated times ; breakfast at eight, dinner at half- 
past two, tea at seven, «iid supper atreleven. The 
provisions and all: othei? accomm9dfi:tip9S'are of afi 
excellent description, with the exception of vegelj- 
ables, of which .there appear>t, to be a great defi- 
ciency, as well in quality as in abundance. Her^, 
as in every other place, every one at table helps 
liimself, and calls to the nearest waiter to reach* 
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liini the dish which he prefers. Before T saw this 
practice in New York, I imagined it to be confined 
to the other places where I had seen it ; hut now 
iicopceire it is general throughout the Continent; 
The charge for board and lodging per week is ten 
dollars; but for wine and liquors of every kind 
there is a separate, price. One may look in vain 
Ht the dinner-table for the welcome visit of an ale 
or porter glass^ for no malt liquor is ever to be 
«een: Diluted spirits are the drink which is com^* 
^inonly used, and before any of this can be obtained, 
one is forced to call to the waiter and tell him 
^ne's name and the number of the • chamber, to- 
gether with the order a boire, which he delivers at 
the bar, and immediately returns with the kind and 
quantity required, 

; Before they have swallowed the last morsel, 
American gentlemen rise from the |able without 
eny regard to those rules of etiquette whioh, in 
«^finrope, are so destructive of liberty and inde^ 
j[}endencey and immediately proceed to the haU 
or bar-room for the purpose of smoking their 
segars. 

' The public edifices of New York are numerous, 
t>ut all of them are plainly built arid unworthy erf 
-particular notice, excepting the City Hall, which 
is a large and elegant structure, composed of white 
-marble. This building is appropriated to the use 
*of the Common Council, to the Judges of the 
'Courts of Law, and to the various officers coU'- 
^nected with these departments ; and also contains 
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rooms for their several acGommodation. I was 
present at the sitting of one of the Courts, and was 
«iuch disappointed on finding/ that Judges^ Goan- 
«ellors^ Junymen^ and spectators, all dressed alike. 
It appeared to me, that the want of their respec- 
-tive accoutrements, in wigs and gowns, entirely 
divested the Judges and Barristers of that dignity 
lEihd^ venerablenessv that acuteness and sagacity, 
which distinguish the lawyers; of this country. 

If we may judge of the religion of the people 
-of New York, by the number of places of worship, 
!we must come to a very favourable conclusion: 
For there are no less than 82 buildings of this kind 
.in the city. But my residence was not- long, 
enough, to enable me to form any accurate estimate 
(of the state of religion or of morals. 
, New York has beea mentioned by some writers 
;as a dirty city : But when I was there, it struck 
me as being perfectly clean ; I observed no sort of 
-nuisance within its boundaries, excepting pigs, 
"which are improperly suffered to partake of the 
liberty of their masters and to go at large. The 
\shops hiave also been stigmatized by a late writer, 
,.as betraying a considerable want of taste and clean- 
.'liness; and the same person complains^ that large 
:packages of goods were allowed to stand outside 
'A){ the doors, obstructing the passage of the street. 
: This may have been the case some years ago, but 
it was not so when I was in the city. In my 
^opinion, the shops in the principal streets, and 
-especially in that of Broadway, are every way 
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equal to aiiy that we see in Bond-^street or in 

Ludgoter'hill. . > : , 

' The gentleoieiL of New Yort have also been 
.represented as negHgeht of liieir persons; but to 
x»e the reverse app^ired to be the case : For neitiier 
' inPiDrtland^placeiyi&or Rotten-i^wi^norin any other 
place of fashionabk res<»[^ty have I sees gentlemen 
.niore elegantly dressed^ or who seemed to be 
more attentive to the fashionable outfit of tiieir 
exterior. They are tall coid slight,, but generally 
ill-made j m this respect differing widely fr<mi the 
ladies, who, beside being slender and rather high m 
statuTOyare elegantly formed^ The genrfdenrett: have 
theiadvantage^ in regard to the features of the face; 
sind the pallidness p£ their complexion mights entitle 
them to the appellationtof/Ae/atr sear, ratliertfaani the 
ladies, who Jiave almost universally a s^(^, sioUyy 
and emaciated look. The^ females of New York are 
frequently sebn walking tbrough thej^treets, onao- 
compamed by gentlemen ;: and im] eed I haveTeniariD- 
ed, that,fhroughdut America^ the wofnen receive far 
less attention from the men than is. commonly paid 
* to them' in) European couiitries. Perheps^^thiv may 
partly arise from the paradoxical circumatanee, 
^hat' although the inhahitants of the United States 
have long since been declared independent^ few of 
. them have: obtained the actual enjoypient of their 
declared privilege : For almost every man, who is 
even from his education entitled to be called a 
gentleman^ is engaged in the business of his peculiar 
profession with such little intermission, that he can- 
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not devote «o great a portion of his time to tiie 
MBTYice of his female friends^ as he otherwise mtgkt 
wish. Bui who ean: tedl ^how soon the d«^ may 
ecane, when in America, as well as in Great Bri* 
tadn, al>a]:idance of men will he foqnd read;^ at 
rail limes for tlie delicate and pleasing office ofi 
^drrying a reiieule or parasol^ or, if occasion should 
require, of 

Capering nimbly in a lady's chamber 
^o the lascivious tinklings of the lute? 

. It has heen diligently propagated by various 
traveller's, who appear to have b^en greatly prejor 
4ieed against the people of America^ that the 
boasted independence of the country has been |)ro- 
^tectiye of many injurious effects. Among other 
«!mmples of its: evil tendency^ it is said to have 
jgeope so^^ faf in banishing civU and obliging disposir 
ihtmn from the people, that in his intercourse with 
indiriduals^^ of every class, an Englishman Js in ymu 
^expectithe ^^ 8ir" and " Your honour,"; with other 
|o]|Le»s of respect, which, are lavished ^upoa every 
per0Qn; of genteel appearance by the lo\i^er orders 
of, his: own country. That good things sometimes 
^dmiuister iOi badends^is what every one knows; 
a#d it eannot be denied that in America one may 
otccasii^ally meet with persons of a rude and bear- 
ish disposition, who could not for the life of them 
return a civil answer to a civil question,: But where 
is the eountry that does not partake of a similar ad^ 
mixture ? During my short stay in New York, I 
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iiad occasion to make several purchases aimong the 
«tores-inen or Bhop*keepers ; and I found them as 
suaviter in modo^ as perfectly polished in .their 
^iddress, as the most accomplished London Haher* 
dasher. None of them would permit me to carry 
'the smallest articles myself^ until I had repeatedly 
ileclined their pressing offers to s^id them to my 
lodgings^ I also found every class of 'Ameriemis 
mu<)h less inquisitive than I was prepared to expect; 
and, upon, tlie whole, I could have easily fancied 
myself in the midst of the capital of my own coun- 
•try, if there had not been wanting those beautiful 
■streets and squares for which Dublin is so justly 
celebrated, and the refreshing Ungo of the hardy 
natives. 

Of English writers on their country, the 
■Americans have in general a very contemptible 
^•opinion ; but the name of Mr. Pearon is an object 
'of their peculiar contunaely . I never entered into 
conversation with any respectable persons in the 
city, when the work of this gentleman was' not 
introduced; and witli so little ceremony was it 
treated, that I beg leave to assure Mr. Pearon, if 
'these volumes should happen to fall into his hands, 
i^that, on revisiting New York, he will meet with a 
very unwelcome reception. On one occasion I had 
nearly got into a scrape, by a few remarks that 
escaped me in representing Mr. Fearon's work as 
containing altogether a fair representation of the 
•country : When I made the observation, the com- 
pany immediately proceeded to proofs ; and one of the 
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misrepreaetftations adduced was the assertion, thai' 
there was not^a bed in New York fit for an English") 
man to lie upon. I did not recollect the passage ; 
lyut appealed to a gentleman present^ who had been 
in England, and asked him, if any of the beds in 
American hotels were fit to be compared with those 
of England ? You will tell me, continued I, that 
I am now residing in the first hotel of this city; 
but I can tellyoii, there is not only not a single bed 
in the house with a suit of curtains around it ; but 
the sheets ar^ all of cotton, thinjgs to which tra-:. 
yellers in England are never accustomed ! ' 

Another instance of misrepresentation was al-; 
leged to be implied in the anecdote " of a gentle-; 
XfLBXL walking in Broadway, and a friend passing) 
hitti who called Doctor y and immediately sixteen 
persons turned round to answer to the name:'^ 
This I suflSciently defended, by replying, that Mr. 
Fearon did not relate this circumstance as an obser- 
vation of his own, but as having been related by 
some indifferent person in his company. Many 
more examples were selected, but nothing to affect 
the general veracity of Mr, Fearon, or the truth 
df my unlucky remark. 

, The fact is, that Americans have too tnuch inhe-) 
rent vanity to take a joke, even when it is passed 
upon one of their countrymen with whom they 
liave not the slightest acquaintance; and every 
XVin^ therefore, which does not exactly redound ta 
the making of the individual concerned the most 
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perfect of his species, is by their knock-down mo<Ci0* 
of argumentation, ndkns volens^ unttu:^. - 

Miss Wright is a ieriter who has i^ceeeded ad-- 
mirably in flattering the vanity of the^ Atneriean^^ 
arid in teaching them to cultivate a wonderfully high 
opinion of themselves and of their nation c But I 
have cbnversed with individuals among the inore 
refined classes^ who only la^ughed at her glotiou^ 
representations of their perfect integrity, honisty; 
and virtue, and dignified her niaat octato with the 
opprobrious epithet of d mere puff I Those wlia 
have not intelligeiice sufficient' lo guard * thetei 
against the subtle point of flattery, inay at toy 
time be pierced ; and to them, in the large portibti 
of pleasure which is infused with the wound, it 
proves like the arrow of Cupid, and, imniecliatery 
on its entrance, ?■ ■ ■ 

Keen transport thrills through everj vein. 
They never felt so sweet a pain. 

While, on the contrary, the well-informed part of a 
community are relieved from that moral blindnes^ 
which would prevent them from distinguishing be^ 
tween " the precious and the vile y^ and reject what is 
offered in the shape of food for their ambition, with 
the same precipitance with which the stomach of a 
sick man discharges an emetic. ' 

With regard to American literature, I had nei- 
ther means nor opportunity sufficient of acquaint- 
ing myself with it, to give any lengthened account 
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of its character and progress, or to mention ' it 
otherwise than incidentally. All competent j udj^ei* 
have allowed, that some time must elapse before it 
can lay its own foundation by ihe instrum^ntalitj;^ 
of its own authors. The standai'd works of Eng- 
lish/ Irish, and Scotch writers are dtill the pi^incipal 
ornaments 'of public and private librairies in the 
United States; and, with the exception of some feW 
Kving and some late men of considerable talent, 
the American muse is rather limited in the numbei^ 
6f her votaries. s . 

The periodical literature of the United States, 
which, with the exception of the writings' of 
Dwight, Irving, Browne, and a few others of infe^ 
rior note, forms the only criterion of native ability^ 
is tolerably- flourishing. Besides the formidable^ 
host of newspapers wliich are published in every 
town or village of considerable population, there ii 
a prodigious number of monthly and quarterly pub* 
licatiohs, many of which are of a sound moral and 
religious tendency. Few of them are, however j 
deserving of notice, when compared with the va- 
rious excellent magazines which, on my return to 
England, I found recently established : The intei-* 
Hgehce and information of American journkh 
are, for aught I know, correct and instructive ; but 
they are not dressed in that alluring garb of chaste 
language and splendid imagery, which has proved 
so attractive to the rising generation, and had 
tended so manifestly to resuscitate the dying spark 
of a desire for knowledge, in the British Empire. ■ 
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V .The' North' American Review is,' perhaps, the 
only periodical work which has any pretensions to 
rank among the foremost of its Trans-atlaniic 
CO- temporaries. It differs from the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, in being more impartial in 
its decisions on the merits of the various books 
which it examines, and in evincing less virulence^ 
in its animadversions upon those which it does not 
4eem worthy of its commendation, either on 
account of a difference with them upon political 
and other or subjects, in consequence of a reputed 
deficiency of genius in poetry, fidelity in history, 
or learning in philosophy and science. It is equally 
respectable, I think, in point of ability as well as 
research, with the two which I have named, and is 
so high in the erudition and accomplishments of its 
various contributors, that I confess myself lin- 
ftbleto decide very accurately on their merits 
when contrasted with those of their oompe-' 
titors in England. The literature of their own 
pount^y, and the works of their own authors^ 
do, not influence the general conversation o£ 
Americans, so much as the writings of Ei^lish- 
men. The Sketch-Book and Bracebridge«Hall, 
which have earned so great and just a reputation 
for their accomplished author in the British Isles, 
are scarce ever regarded as deserving of their 
consideration, in comparison of many foreign 
works, the writers of which, for purity of style 
and ingenuity of conception, are utterly beneath 
their liberal and worthy countryman. . 
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Th^- priYicfpal pla;ce» of amusement i^ New 
Y^orij eif^ th6 Theatre; and Vauxhall GardeBS. 
The Theatre is a neat plain building, and the see- 
j&^ry and oth^r embellishments are tolerable. There 
aiNd fiev^ral Englishmen in the corps dramaiiquei 
whx^ie performance is very highly appreciated 
bat that city. Vauxhall Gardens resemble those 
Af London, only in the name; and they wha 
had thtf christening of the place, would have 
done wisely in giving it any other cognomen; for 
the only effect which is produced by its present 
one, is to induce a comparison between it and the 
English Gardens, which cannot but terminate 
unfavourably to those of America. 

The public prison of New- York is ah extensive 
buildijig ill the Doric order. It stands at a place 
called Greeriwieh on the banks' of the Hudson, and 
in an elevated situation, about a mile and a half 
from the city. No prisoners are received into this 
gaol, whose sentence of confinemieint' does not 
^jtceed thf ee years; the rest are geiiei*ally plaoed 
in the minor prisons. The prisoners are fed and 
clothed, and kept at hard labour during the time 
of their imprisonment. It appears, that during 
iftie year 1814, there were received into this prison^ 
iil3 convicts, of whom 173 were Americans, lA 
Irish, 13 English, 3 Nova Scotians, 3 West Indianii^ 
1 Frenchman, 1 German, 1 Portuguese, 1 Swede, 
1 Dutchman, and 1 Scot. This enumeration of 
the prisoners convicted during one year in the 
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Slate Prison of New York speaks , volumes in 
favour of the Scotch,^ as there are more of the 
people' of that, country in the State, than of either 
English, or Irish. This may be accounted for, on the, 
principle of the superior moral and religious educa-. 
tion, which^every Scotchman reeeives in hi^ infancy. 
Until the year 1817, treason, murder, and, arson 
of an inhabited dwelling-house, were the only crimes 
punishable with, death in the State of New York ; but 
since that period ;, an Act has been pa^ed which de- 
clares, "that if any person confined in the State Pri- 
son, or any other prison, shall wilfully and maliciously 
set fire to the said prison, or to any of the . work- 
shops or other erections within the walls thereof, 
or procure the same to be done, oi: aid or. abet the 
doing thereof,.. or shall, be guilty of ^ a^isault or 
l^attery with an intent to commit murdb^i; upon 
^ny Qfficer. of the ^said prison, such person, being, 
thereof convicted, shall be adj udged guilty of Fe- 
iDny, and shall suffer death.'' ' 
; Tfee crinijE«, foi^vwhich persons are confined in 
the Stiite Prisoii^ anid the periods of their respect- 
ive' commitments, are as follow: .. , . 
• ''. Imprisonnfkent^^el^i^^ — Rape; robbery; bur-, 
^lary; sodomy :;'Waimi¥ig;; breaking into, and 
stealing from a dwel^grhouse, some person thereof 
being put in fear ;. forging the proof of a deed, or 
ijie certificate of its being recorded.; forging pub* 
Mc securities ; counterfeiting gold or .silyer.Qoins^ 
a ^^cone/ offence : in committing arson of an ^i^okt^ 
habited house, building, barn, or mill ; or in forg- 
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?hg a record, deed, will, Jboud, note, bjU, reQeipt,^ 
warrant, or order; and all oflfehces abbve thck' 
degree of peiit larceny^ not otherwise provided 
for, . "i 

^-^ For lifey or some shorter period in the discretion 
of the Comt/.— Forging any record, charter, deed^ 
will, note, or bill of ^exchange, 
- " For life J or some shorter period not less than 
seven years. — Selling or exchanging a counterfeit! 
note ; engraving any plute for making such notes, 
or having such notes in possession with intent, &c«; 
tor blank unfinished notes to fill up and 4)ass, ^or 
plates for forging such notes, 

" Not exceeding fourteen years. — ^Stealing a record, 
,&c. ; arson of an uninhabited house, building, barn, 
or mill; counterfeiting any deed or will, not 
.affecting real estate, bond, bill, or note unless 
tnegotiable warrant or -order^ diot being a bill i)f 
"exchange^ endorsement x)r assignment thereof; la 
receipt ; and every offence above petit larceny^ not 
iotherwise provided for ; for forcibly marrying a 
woman Against her will ; poisonings where death 
^oes not ensue within a year and a day ; a second 
^assault with intent to rob> mnrder, or commits 
Tape ; acknowledging ^a fine, bail, &c., in the nam# 
iof another. 

" Imprisonment yTtat exceeding ten years. — Aiding 

a person to escape from the State Prison, or any 

other prison, convicted for felony^ perjury, or 

'iuibomation of perjury ; false swearing under the 

BB 2 
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Insolvent Act^ under Alxsent and Absconding 
Debtors' Act ; lottery managers swearing false ; 
the like surveyors under the land-office,, before a 
Commissioner in Chancery. In the Supreme Court. 

^^ Not exceeding seven years. — Having in posses- 
sion counterfeit: gold, or silver coins, with intent 
&o. ; assault with intent to rob, murder, or com'* 
init a rape ; serving process under foreign autho- 
rity. 

^^ Not exceeding Jwe years. — A second convic* 
tion of buying or receiving stolen goods ; or obtain* 
ing money by false pretences ; or accessary, after 
the fact, to any felony not otherwise provided 
for. 

^^ By mi Act, of the Ijegislature, passed April 15, 
ISIT, it is enacted^ that in all cases of conviction 
for larceny which may hereafter be had and made, 
the same shall be adjudged petit larceny, unless 
the goods so stolen shall be of the value of more 
than 25 dollars. 

^^ Fs)r double the originod term»--^A convict for 
years breaking the State Prison.'' 

My account (^ New York must necessarily be 
imperfect^ not imlf because of my short residence 
an that city, but also because the limits of these 
volumes will not allow of further dilatation* I 
expect very shortly to revisit America, and may 
then have more leisuve for making observations ; 
which it will give me pleasure to insert, if the 
indulgence of the public should hereafter call for 
a second impression of my humble production* 
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So much has already been written on the manners^ 
and customs of the aboriginal inhabitants of North 
America^ that it will probably be deemed quite 
superfluous for me to enter on a subject repeat- 
edly discussed : I shall therefore confine myself 
at present to a brief sketch of the present condi- 
tion of the Canadian Indians. The domiciliated 
Indians^ as well as those who pursue an erratic life 
in Canada, are rapidly disappearing from the face 
of the earth.* Perhaps before the close of the pre- 

* On this subject Misrs Wright makes the following remarkg, 
which though in part correct, are on the whole worthy of her pa^ 
iriotic pen. She would willingly give to* the United States the 
merit of having ever treated the Indians in the m6st humane and 
benevolent manner, while she would, on this as on every other 
occasion, attribute to the government of her native country, the 
most unworthy motives and the most fatal consequences as Una- 
Voidable results of their policy. 

'' The falling greatness of this people, disappearing from the 
face of their native soil, at first strikes mourn^lly on the imagi- 
' nation ; but such regretff are scarcely rationaL The savage, with 
all his virtues, and he has some virtues, is stUl a savage, nobler, 
doubtless, than many who boast themselves civilized beings; 
nobler far than any race of slaves who hug their chains while 
they sit in proud contemplation of daya of glcnry that have set in 
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sent century, the various tribes, which, a little more 
than 300 years ago, were scattered^ in countless 

night ; but still holding a lower place in creation than men who 
to the proud spirit of independence^ unite the softer feelings that 
spring onljr within the pale of civilized li^* The increase and 
spread of the white population at the expence of the red, is, as 
it were, the triumph of peace over violence ; it is Minerva's olive 
bearing the palm from Neptune's steed. 

'^ Not that the aborigines of this fine country have never had 
to complain of wrong and violence, offered by the invaders of the 
soil. The Indian, as he looks mournfully upon the scattered rem- 
nant of his once powerful tribe, recounts a long list of injuries, 
received by his ancestors from those strangers wiiomthey were at 
first willing to receive as fric'nds and brothers. Though he 
should acknowledge, that the right by which the early settlerji 
were willing to hold a portion of their territory, was that of pur- 
chase, he may justly complain, that the sale had little in it of fair 
reciprocity, which was often rather compelled than proposed. 
The first contracts, indeed, were peaceful; entered into with 
tolerable fairness on the one side, and with willingness on the 
other ; but it was not in human nature, that the native inhabi- 
tants should long view without jealousy the growing strength of 
new comers, whose knowledge and cultivation of the peaceful 
arts, secured a ratio of increase to their population so f^ beyon4 
that of the wild aborigines ; and whose hardihood, scarce in£^or 
to that of the savage, marked them as such dangerous antagonists* 
Actuated by this jealousy, the massacre of the various colonic^ 
thinly seattered along the shores of the Atlantic, was often at- 
tempted ; and, had these savage measures been taken in concert 
by tl^e different tribes and nations, the extermination of the ob- 
noxious intruders must have been effected. Hostile feelings, sq 
naturally aroused on the one side,- were soon as naturally aroused 
on the other. In these earlier acts of aggres^sion, were we fp al- 
low nothing to the jealous passions, common to the Indians as 
men, and to the wild passions peculiar to tbepa. as savages, we 
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multitudes, over the vast contiaeni of America, 
will have ceased not merely to inherijt the soil qf 

mighty perhaps^ find more cause to charge the natives with cruelty 
an4 treachery^ than the European settlers with injustice* 

*^ In considering the sufferings of those hardy adventurers^ we 
are filled with astonishment^ as well as pity and admiration. How 
power^l the charm of independence to reccmcile man to such a 
course of hardship ; to lead him forth from the pale of civilize4 
lifc;, to seek his subsistence among wolves^ and Jbears^ and savages ; 
now exposed to Siberian rigours^ and then to African heats ; ent 
during famine^ and breathing unwholesome exhalations ; lighting 
his nightly fire to ward off the attack of the wild beast^ an4 ap« 
prehending from every thicket the winged arrow of the Indian* 
Well may we look to find a proud and vigorous nation in the de- 
scendants of such hardy progenitors. 

^- The attacks of the Indians usually ended to their disadvantage; 
weakened their numbers^ and forced them to make concessions* 
By each succeeding treaty^ the boundaries receded ; and, as th.Q 
new people gained in strength what the natives lost, the latter 
became as much exposed to European rapacity, as the former had 
ever been to Indian cruelty. The contention for mastery betweeii 
the French and English, which, had the natives been united in 
their councils, might possibly have afforded them the opportunity 
of crushing both, only hurried forward their own ruin. The subi 
sequent policy of the British Government, so magnificently de-» 
nounced by the generous Chatham, which, during her struggle 
with the revolted colonies, raised the war-whoop of their sayagd 
neighbours, was the cause of additional ruin to the native tribes | 
whose numbers were always thinned, whatever might be the issui^ 
of their incursions. 

'' After the establishment of American independence, the In-* 
dians soon felt the effect of the wise and humane system of policy, 
adopted by the federal government. The treaties entered inta 
with the natives, have never been violated by her sanction or 
connivance, while she has frequently exerted her influence U^ 
preserve, or to make peace between contending tribes. She haa 
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their ancestors^ — -for that has already been wrested 
from their hands, — but also to number with the 
dwellers on the earth. 

sought to' protect them from the impositions of traders and land 
jobbers^ and to lure them to the cultivation of the peaceful arts. 
Among i;he most useful of the government regulations, are those 
"which deprive individuals of the power of entering into land con- 
tracts with the Indians, and which exclude spirituous liquors and 
fire-arms from tl^e bartering trade prosecuted on the. western 
borders. It is to be wished, that the Canada government would 
equally enforce the latter regulation. Intoxication has proved a 
yet worse scourge to the wild natives, than the small-pox. It not 
only whets their ferocity, but hurries them into the worst vices, 
and consequently the worst diseases. While blankets, wearing 
apparel, implgnents of husbandry, peltry, &c., are the American 
articles of barter for the game and fur of the Indian hunters, 
those of the traders of the north-west are chiefly spirituous 
liquors, and fire-arms. This secures to them the preference in 
the Indian market, where more furs will be given for a keg of 
whiskey, or a musket, than for a whole bale of woollen goods. 
But this is a short-sighted policy. The northern tribes, armed 
with muskets, and intoxicated with liquor, go to war with each 
other, or else with the more southern tribes ; which last they 
have, in many cases, almost, zf not altogether, exterminated. The 
intrigues of European traders, and the species of goods exchanged 
by them with the savages, have, of late years, done more towards 
the extermination of the aborigines, by war and disease, than has 
6ven the rapid spread and increase of the white population, by 
the felling of the forest, and destruction of the game. The last 
cause operates only on the borders ; but the others are felt to the 
Pacific, and the icy barrier of the North. The Indians are now 
disappearing from the face of the earth, by the silent, but sure 
operation of corruption and misery : wherever the American 
trader pierces, he carries poison with him, and thus is at onc£ 
working the destruction of the native hunters, and of the rich 
trade which he prosecutes with them." 
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In -Lower Canada, beside the domesticated 
Indians settled in the little villages of Lorette^ 
Becancour, St. Francois, Lake of the two Moun- 
tains, and Goehenonaga, there still remain a few 
wandering tribes. In the Upper Province, there 
is the remnant of a tribe at St. Regis, another at 
the Bay of Quinte, a third at, the Rice Lake, and. 
some scattered settlements in the neighbourhood 
of York, which, combined with the Si^K Nations 
adverted to in the first volume of this work, and 
the Delawares and Moravians on the River 
Thames, may probably amount to about 6,000 or 
6,000 souls. 

The Roman Catholic Missionaries have done 
much towards civilizing the Indians of St. Regis, 
as well as those of several villages in the Lower 
Province, and particularly that of Cochenonaga. 
Indeed, one may find, among every' domesticated 
tribe in Lower Canada, a number of individuals 
who are so far evcingelized as to give their assent 
to the doctrines of the Christian religion, and to 
. profess a belief in its divine original. But I certainly 
have never conversed with any Indian whose life 
and conversation were calculated to inspire a 
belief, that religion had set up her. throne in his 
heart. . ;. . . 

- In Upper Canada, the clergymen of the Establish- 
ment have made some efforts towards the conver- 
sion, of the Indians of the Six Nations; but. I 
believe their exertions have not been followed with 
any great success. The chief misfortune for the 
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Indians has been, that, while they were yet in a 
stftte of native barbarity, and as little acquainted 
with the bad as with the good customs of civilized 
nations, their peace was destroyed by the base 
inroads of marauders and evil-disposed men, who, 
— rbelonging to nations professedly Christian, and 
claiming the privilege of that sacred name in con- 
tradistinction to the objects of their ignorant 
contempt, the coloured people, — both disturbed 
them in the quiet possession of their beloved 
haunts, and taught them to contaminate their 
former healthful pursuits, by ab occasional indul- 
gence in acts of dissipation and debauchery, of 
which they could have no ideas but such as were 
derived from the example of others. Example 
has ever been more powerful than precept ; and it 
was the bad example of those who first visited the 
wilds of America, which gave the lie to their 
secret or declared profession, and not only in- 
creased the vicious propensities of the Indians by 
continual excitement, but taught them in their 
moments of cool and sober reflection, to despise a 
people who, at the same time that they pretended 
to such a great degree of civilization, could them-* 
selves indulge and encourage others in habits 
which were evidently destructive of .the happim^ts 
to be derived either from a refined or from an 
original state of society. The consequence of 
such a primeval contamination has unfortunately 
been, that, by the time when the better part of civi- 
lized society have begun to feel for the desolate 



conditfon of the Indictn-rover^ and fo devise meahsr 
for his improyement, he has suffered so deeply 
from all his previous iiiter(x>urse with whits 
men, that he is rather delicate upon the point of 
further experiments, especially concerning thv 
subject of religion: For, although it may not bri 
difficult to shew thai the Indians have a miieb 
deeper ^ense of religion, than many who havebeeff 
far more familiar with its rites, yet such is the' 
ascendancy which European habits hare gained 
over them, that any one of them would much mor^ 
readily discuss a bottle of whiskey, than justifica-^ 
tion by faith, or any other topic in^ divinity. 

I have had frequent opportunities of observing th6» 
practical truth of these remarks, in conversations 
with the Indians : For whenever I have attempted 
to reprove them for profane swearing or excessive 
drunkenness, or any other crime, they have inva- 
riably excused themselves on the ground, that white 
men are guilty of similar practices ; and so obsti- 
nate is their belief in the incapacity of white men 
to teach them any thing better than what they 
have already taught them, that every missionary 
who may hereafter attempt their conversion to the 
Christian faith, will find a formidable barrier in his 
way. 

This however is not the only injury which the 
Indians have sustained, at the hands of those 
who vehemently lay claim to something of a 
superior nature. Among many other species of 
oppression which were practised upop them for 
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« long series of years after the discovery of Ca- 
nada^ and its settlement by the French and after- 
wards by the English, the forcible seizure of their 
lands was the most grievous. This however has 
now for some time been done away with, and 
the British Government fairly purchase theitland, 
and pay for it in a manner the most advantageous 
to the Indians.* But still as they dispose of 
their lands, they are compelled to retire further 
into the wilderness, or to remain scattered up and 
down among the settlements, where their means 
of subsistence every day become scarcer and more 
difficult to be procured ; and where . a closer 
assimilation is effected to their more civilized 

* ^' It must be interesting to many readers to see a statement 
of some of these purchases^ the folio wmg are the most recent :•-•- 

. 1818, October, The Lake Huron purchase, per mnnunL 

of 1,592,000 acres £l,200 . 
The Mississauga purchase, 

of 648,000 acres. 522 10 
November, The Rice Lake purchase, 

of 1,861,200 acres. 74^0 
1819^ April, The Long Wood purchase, 

of 5.52,190 acres. 6OO 
1820, February, The Mohawk purchase, 

(Midland District) of 27000 acres. 450 

Being 4,680,390 acres at the annual charge of £3,51^ 10s, which 
is defrayed by an appropriation of part of the amount received 
for fees on the grants of land to emigrants. This system prevents 
any complaints, or even a murmur of any kind from the abori^« 
nes of the country, who live oh the best terms with their whitie 
neighbours/' . 
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but more depraved neighbours, in the open viola* 
tion of chastity and sobriety. It is true, there m 
an Act of the Provincial Parliament of Upper Cai 
nada, by which every person is subject to a heavy 
penalty, who sells spirituous liquors to an Indian, in 
smaller quantities than three gallons : But this Apt 
is far from producing the desired effect. For 
though it undoubtedly prevents many persons from 
selling liquor to the Indians, who formerly derived 
a great, and iniquitous profit from that kind of traf- 
^Bc, yet it prevents no person from giving it in any 
quantity, and from receiving, in a sort of indirect 
Avay, a full remuneration, though not in money, 
in something equivalent if not superior. 
. .Those tribes which have no villages, but still con- 
tinue to wander about from place to place, appear^ 
to civilized man, to live the most wretched and 
comfortless lives imaginable. Entirely dependent 
on their guns and their spears for every thing 
which supports their miserable existence, they are 
often exposed to the pinchings of hunger. In- 
dolent and, improvident, they seldom go in 
quest of game, until absolute necessity drives them 
from the lazy slumber of their wig-wams. Indeed 
the men may be said to be supremely indolent ; for 
they compel their wives to do every thing which 
involves hard labour. When an Indian shoots a 
deer at the distance of three or four miles from his 
habitation, instead of dragging it homeward, he 
simply tie«^ it to a neighbouring tree, and, on ar-^ 
riving at his wig-wam, acquaints hisr unfortunate 
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wife with bis soccesa^ and infoms her in wliiit di* 
i^^on he has left the game. Without any vgoM 
of disntkikctioii she proceeds to the iqpot, with wan 
erring certainty, and strapping the deer cqpon her 
back, cheerfally brings it to her hasj IcMrd, ^riio 
skins it and then leaves her to comj^ete the dres- 
sing, while he reclines apon his bear*skiil, seemft^ly 
insensible to every thing bnf hb own comfort. 

I do not mention this as an example of peooliar 
inhomanity on the part of the one sex towards 
the other; bat merely as adding another to the 
Unmerous instances which have bee& at variom 
times adduced in proof that according as a |^eopte 
is farther removed from a state of civitizaticMi, the 
female part of the inhabitants are held to be of in- 
ferior rank and importance. How it canle to be 
disputed whether females are possessed of sodls, if 
h difficult to guess ; or how tibey have in the case 
i»f barbarous and heathen naticms beccHneso mtjostiy 
the subjects of oppression, ikeglect and deprecia^ 
tion, I cannot tell ; onles^ indeed, it may have 
Originated in the two-fcJd cause, of the superior 
strength of the men, and their dispositicm to^ eiter-^ 
eise a supremacy, and in the inferiolr s&^ength of 
the women, and their willingness to be ikiade sub 
Servient to the wishes of their lords. Perhaps the' 
iliore refined heathens were induced to go on# step 
farther, in denying to the females of their nation, 
the possession of a soul, in consequence of the 
hoard of speculative and fictitious knowledge^ 
which they have accumulated, and which has only 
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tended,' BO far at least as any discovery kas hitherto 
Jbeen made of its effects^ to confi j^m and augment, 
while it refined and systematized^ their native and 
acquired barbarity. 

To civilized men^ the situation of these people, men 
^as well as women, appears hardly superior to that 
of the beasts which perish ; and to those especially 
who are acquainted with the history of their op- 
pressions, it will in many particulars appear much 
.more degrading and miserable. Labouring like 
^very son of Adam under the curse which his im- 
f>rudenpe entailed on his posterity, they arccom- 
.pelled to provide by one sort of toil or another, a 
scanty and precarious subsistence, which, in the 
•case of all graminivorous animals at least, is scat- 
.tered with profusion all over the earth, and is con- 
sequently procured with but little toil and less 
. anxiety. The cattle on a thousand hills covered 
with nutritious herbage, regularly partake of 
nature's bounty, without either foresight or care, 
and, when satisfied with food, lie down in their 
lairs, where none of the painful reflections to 
which reasonable creatures are subject, prevent 
them from enjoying that repose which renovates 
their strength, and prepares them for the gratifi- 
cations of the succeeding day. On the other hand, 
the Indian, with an appetite as keen, often spends a 
' whole day in ranging the wilderness in quest of 
game, which are thinly scattered up and down, 
and too often elude the most vigilant search, or 

Jbafile the swiftest speed. Weary and hungry, 
Vol. IL C c 



and oppressed with the glcx>iiiie8i reiBe<$tidife^ 
he returns without food to his insulated wig- 
waniy and is hailed by the ones of his little cdliUb^o^ 
'^Father, we are hungry; we have waited for 
your return with thoughts of anxiety^ and looks 
of expeotaion ; we have prayed for your soeeess^ 
but alas I We perceive that our prayers have been 
in vain!" How wretched n the lot of itach a parent, 
how miserable is the fiette of such children ! 

This, however, is not all ; for as the night draivs 
on, the mow-storm frequently pours its gelid effu^ 
none into their unprotected huts ; where, hungry 
tad cold, they strive in vain to cease frotn think- 
ing, by seeking that sleep which the wintry blast 
banishes from their eyes. Often^ too often have I 
witnessed scenes like this : Frequently have I be- 
held these neglected sons of Adaiift, kindle a fire 
in the midst of the wilderness, and, rolling thetflh 
tolves up in a blanket, stretch their trembling liftite 
tifti, a bed of snow, without a murmur and without 
a sigh ; and frequently have I seen them soliciting 
in Irain, from their white-faced, but blaek-hearted 
neighbours, permission to partake for a single night 
of the comforts of the white^man's dwelling. 

in America, the name of an Indian or Negro, 
gives existence to none but the most abhorrent and 
contemptuous feelings. The people regard them 
as beings destined by their Great Creator, to suffer 
all the hardships, and all the cruelties, which it is in 
the white-man's power to inflict. They even speak 
of them, as being destitute of an immortal part, and 
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coiwder them as if they were ammaUi of the brute 
oreaticm. 

Oil the safajeot of an Indian's eapiaeity or inoa- 
paeity for the acqairement of knowledge^ I oannot 
do better than quote Miss Wright's just and 
generous apology for the paucity of those among; 
the coloured mhabitants of the American Conti* 
nent, who have distinguished themselves in the 
arts and sciences of civilized life : ^^ It has been 
remarked, that there is no instance of any Indian 
youth^ who has been educated in the colleges of 
these States^ having risen to distinction, or assumed 
a place in civilized society. We must bear in 
mind^ firsts that not one in a thousand of any race 
whatsoever is gifted by nature so as to become dis- 
tinguished. Experiments of this kind have hitherto 
been few^ and we must draw many blanks in a lot- 
tery before we can draw a prize« Secondly, i% 
may be supposed that the prouder spirits, who are 
usually th9 strcmger intellects, have been those 
who spumed the restraint imposed by habits and 
laws foreign to those of their race, and who fled 
from the refinements of strangers to the savage 
woods, and the savage ways of their fathers. 
Where is the young mind of vigour and enthu^ 
siasm that is not curious to trace the character of 
those who gave it being, and is not prone to ascribe 
to it something noble and singularly excellent? 
They who have known the feelings of an orphan, 
when in a house and country foreign to his race, 
how he yearns to hear of those who nursed his 



n/ieLtieyy but whose voice and featares^ ate lost ta 
his memory ; how he muses on them - in solitude/ 
ealls ^pon their names in moments o£ dintreas^ ^^ahd 
idly fancies that fortune could* ner^dr^faovs wniag 
from him a tear^ had they lived* to ^chertsWand 
protect him ; they whose fate it jiaj^.^een to^icnow 
such feeling, will entity c»nceifret)iowthe«ylmiig' 
Indian, alone among strangers^ must look :i;ristlalty 
to the wilderness, where his tribe tread tiie^ haunts 
of their fathers, free as the winds^ and wild ^asiSief 
game they pursue*" - ii ^ - ^^-^-^ 

But an exclusive apology is happily not required f 
For numerous examples are already upon msord 
of Indians possessed of a spirit as proudy a mind as 
capacious, and a soul as enterprizing, as any- of 
their fellow-men. • » 

' One of the principal characters of whom I have 
gained any Imowledge by report, is Captain Brandt. 
This man, as every one that is at all ac^piainted 
with the history of America must weil know j ' wasf 
not only a brave soldier, but a skilful 'fM^itician, 
and the sole conductor of all the treaties Jbetween 
the English Government and the Six Nations. 
And beside all this, he was so deeply impt^essed 
with the necessity there was for people of every 
tongue to become acquainted with the Christian 
Religion, that he undertook the translation of the 
fbur Gospels into the language of his own nation. 
After the completion of this laborious but noble 
task, he paid a visit to England ; and, in conse^ 
quence of mixing rather freely with the company 



and Mnusdments of the higher circles in London^ 
he^WM found, on his return to his native country^ 
to have- lost much of his former relish for religiose 
and his regard »iar^ its best observances. 

The sea of l^is chief is still living, and resided ^ 
upon his^own estate^ at the head of Lake Ontario. 
He ulsois an example of the Indians' capacity foit 
knowledge and refinement ;• for, in no otKer re*-, 
speet thao in> the colour of his skin^ is any 
dilFerence perceptible between him and an Euro^. 
pean gen^eman of birth and education^ In^ hifih 
Olanners and acquirements, and in his ordinary 
deportment,^^ he is> what is generally termed, ^^ar^ 
perfect gentleman." 

Another celebrated Indian is Tecumseh, who^: 
in the capacity of a warrior, so materially assisted 
thC' British in the last war. This many although 
he devoted all his time and his talents to the ser* 
▼ice and interests of the British troops, was not 
afraid to oonfess, ^^' that he still owed them, as- 
^^ the invaders of his country^ a grudge; and that^ 
^^> if he^ could have any hope of ultimate success,. 
^ he would not rest till the forests were restored 
^ to their native tribes, and every while man was* 
^^ expelled from America!" Here was a picture 
of the real patriot ; a man, who, at the same time 
that he could easily distinguish between the re^ 
spective merits of opposing factions, and could not 
therefore repress an impetuous desire of embracing 
the right cause, was never able to forget, however 
he might have forgiven, the originftl oppressions 
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under which his ancestors had fallen, and eould 
not reconcile himself to the practical exp^trM^ipn 
endured by his countrymen. 

The story of Lo^an is so well known, that it 
f^Ottld not be good taste in me to repeat it* 

After haring thus eiyimerated a few of th^ exam- 
ples of superior intellect a^id courage, which are 
to be found among the neglected inhabitants of 
the American wilds, I cannot refrain from expres- 
sing my surprise, that, while so much has been done 
for the conversion or civilization of alinpst every 
other heathQfi pation, the North American Indians 
^e still most culpably negjected. I 4p not wish 
to insinuate, that any of those who i^re now the 
isubjects of Missionary labour, are r^aUy less deserv- 
ing of such attention than the Indians : For if all 
of them have souls capable of knowledge, and 
natui^ susceptible of domestication, there can be 
no difference in fact. But, surely, when the Indian 
is eyery way so much superior to the Hottentot, 
be ought to be indulged with a preference, if any 
preference were given; and since the means for 
the encpuragenient of missions have hitherto been 
so much confined, that it was impossible to embrace 
the whole earth at once, a commencement must 
of course be made, as we have seen to be the case, 
with some particular quarter of the globe^ I do 
not wonder, that a mission to the African slaves 
in the West Indies was one of the first undertaken 
by the English : For the pity which the miseries 
0i the Negro population of those islands could not 
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fail to inspire in the breast of every friend to hdir 
species, under any circumstances, must have oom^ 
pelled the organizers and supporters of missionary 
schemes, out of mere and deserved compassion, to* 
send teachers of the Christian Religion to those 
parts first, where, in consequence of the ^^ law'sf 
delay'' With respect to the gradual abolition of 
slavery, it was necessary that the poor Africans 
should learn ^^ patience under their sufferings,^ ' 
and be dii^ected to that ^^ happy issue Out of al! 
their affliotions," which is promised to them, 
bommdn with all who ^^ believe in the Lord 
Christ with their hearts unto righteousness." Bat 
I certainly am rather astonished, that, next to ihe9By 
or nearly in that order, the obstinate followers of 
the Hindoo philosophy, who have hitherto resisted 
with so much hardihood all our attempts to shaker 
the foundation of their superstitious and visionary 
faith, should be selected as worthy to receive the 
gracious offers of a system of religion as merciful 
and dlear and sublime, as their own is cruel, coi>- 
fused, and ridiculous. The noble conceptions^ of 
an Omnipresent, Invisible, and Omnipotent Spirit, 
who made and h&s governed the world ever since 
it had an origin, — which have been delivered down 
by their fathers to the latest posterity of the Indi- 
ans of North America, and still exist in all their 
freshness, to influence in some degree the actions 
and the thoughts of every inhabitant of the woods, 
—ought surely to have proved a strong recom- 
mendation for a much earlier introduction of 
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-Ghiifitianity among them, when their own system 
of religious belief, to say nothing of the superior, 
docility of their dispositions and the greater 
-strength of their understandings, is so much better 
adapted to be moulded into that purer and more 
-encouraging form, than that of many who have 
been privileged with a priority of presentation. 

Feelings as I do, a consciousness of the superiot 
claim whieh the North American Indians offer to 
the attention of those who have the direction of 
missionary institutions, and being also acted upon 
by a powerful sympathy for their present desolate 
and pitiful condition, I could with great pleasure 
enter more deeply into this part of my subject ; 
' but I may not exceed the narrow limits which I 
have prescribed for myself, and therefore I shall 
leave it to the consideration of my Christian read- 
ers, whether the Indian subjects of his Majesty, 
who were so materially serviceable in the different 
engagements of the late war, and who stand in so 
much need of religious instruction, ought not 
' most certainly to become the immediate objects of 
our anxious and Christian regards. 
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